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CHAPTER I. • 

GENERAL POLICY TOWARDS THE NATIVE STATES. 

The general policy of Lord Minto towards the Native States is expressed in 
an important speech delivered by His Excellency at a State Banquet at Udaipur 
in the course of his tour in the autumn fo 1909 from which the following may be 
quoted : — 

It is sometimes asked by ruling Chiefs as well as by the public in India and in Europe 
what our policy towards Native States is, 

I can only tell you that the basis of that policy was laid down in Queen Victoria’s Pro- 
clamation of 1858 and repeated in the Coronation message of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
In 1868 Queen Victoria addressed the Princes of India as follows : — ‘ " We hereby announce to 
the Native Princes of India that all Treaties and Engagements made with t|iem by, or under the 
authority of, the Honourable Bast India Company are by us accepted and will be scrupulously 
observed; and we look for the like observance on their part. We desire no extension of our 
present territorial possessions ; and while we will admit no aggression upon our dominions 
or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those of 
others. We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by internal peace and good government.’’ And 
44 years later the King-Emperor wrote : — To all my Feudatories and subjects throughout 
India I renew the assurance of my regard for their liberties, of respect for their dignities and 
‘rights, of interest in their advancement, and of devotion to their welfare, which are the 
supreme aim and object of my rule, and which, under the blessing of Almighty God, will lead to 
the increasing prosperity of my Indian Empire, and the greater happiness of its people.” In 
pursuance of thesj pledges our policy is with rare exceptions one of non-interference in the 
internal afEairs of Native States. But in guaranteeing their internal independence, and in 
undertaking their protection against external aggression, it naturally follows that the 
Imperial Government has assumed a certain degree of responsibility for the general sound- 
ness of their administration, and would not consent to incur the reproach of being an indirect 
instrument of misrule. There are also certain matters in which it is necessary for the 
Government of India to safeguard the interests of the community as a whole as well as those 
of the Paramount Power, such as railways, telegraphs, and other services of.an Imperial 
character. But the relationship of the Supreme Government to the States is one of 
suzerainty. 

Your Highness will, I know, recognise the difficulty that must exist iu adhering to an 
uniform policy owing to the varying conditions of different States, It is this diversity of con- 
ditions which renders so dangerous any attempt at complete uniform'ty and subservience to 
precedent. I have therefore made it a rule to avoid as far as possible the issue of general 
instructions, and have endeavoured to deal with questions as they arose with reference to ex'st- 
ing treaties, the merits of each case, local conditions, antecedent circumstances, and the parti- 
cular stage of development, feudal and constitutional, of individued principalities. 

In a word, the object of my Government has been to interpret the pronouncement of two 
successive Sovereigns as inculcating — in accordance with the eloquent words of His Eoyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales in his speech at the Guildhall after h's return from India — a more 
sympathetic and therefore a more elastic policy. The foundation-stone of the whole system is 
the recognition of identity of interests between the Imperial Government and Darbars and the 
minimum of interference with the latter in their own affairs. 

I have always been opposed to anything like pressure on Darbars with a view to introduc- 
ing British methods of administration — ^I have preferred that reforms should emanate from 
the Darbars themselves, and growup in harmony with the traditions ofthe State. It is easy 
to overestimate the value of administrative efficiency — ^it is not the only object to aim at, though 
the encouragement of it must be attractive to keen and able Political Officers, and it is not 
unnatural that the temptation to further it should, for example, appeal strongly to those who are 
temporarily in charge of the administration of a State during a mmority, whether they are in 
sole charge or associated with a State Council. Their position is a difficult one — it is one of 
peculiar trust — ^aud though abuses and corruption must of course as far as possible be corrected, 
I cannot but think that Political Officers will do wisely to accept the general system of adminis- 
tration to which the Chief and his people have been accustomed. The methods sanctioned 
by tradition in States are usually well adapted to the needs and relations of the ruler and his 
people. The loyalty of the latter to the former is generally a personal loyalty, which adminis- 
trative efficiency, if carried out on lines unsuited to local conditions, would lessen or impair. 

I can assure Political Officers I am speaking in no spirit of criticism. No one has a greater 
admiration of their services ^than I have. I believe that they themselves very fully recog- 
nise that the necessities 'of the "times have somewhat changed. I believe that they will agree 
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witli me, I loiow tTiat tliey will loyally endeavour to carry out my views. My aim and object 
will bo, as it has always been, to assist them, but I would impress upon them that they are not 
only the mouthpiece of Government and the custodians of Imperial policy, but that I look to 
them also to interpret the sentiments and aspirations of the Darbars. It is upon the tactful 
fulfilment of their dual functions that the Supreme Government and Chiefs must mutually rely. 
It is upon the harmonious co-operation of Indian Princes and Political Officers that so much 
depends — co-operation which must increase in value as communications develop and new ideas 
gain ground. We are at the commencement of a new era of thought in India. We shall have 
many new problems to face as years go on, problems surrounded with difficulties and anxieties, 
in the solution of which I trust that the Euling Chiefs of India will ever bear in mind that the 
interests of themselves and their people are identical with those of the Supreme Government* 

The execution of this policy in practice is illustrated by the orders summarised 
in the following pages, and more particularly in this chapter. 


As a result of certain representations from their Highnesses the Gaekwar 
Railway Policy* Baroda and the Maharaja of Jaipur, the 

^ . i 7 1 • 7 i Government of India decided to reconsider 

ComTpensatwn for Uni reqmred for question of the payment of 

rmlways Nmve States. ^ compensatioS for land reqmred for railways 

in Native States. Foreign Department resolution No. 2870-1., dated tke 28tli 
August 1890, laid down the principles on which Native States were expected 
to co-operate with the Imperial Government in the furtherance of railway 
enterprise, by providing free of charge the land necessary for the construction 
and working of lines. The obligation was held to apply to all land needed for 
bond fide railway purposes. The orders also provided for the grant of compen- 
sation “ when the circumstancea of the case would appear, owing to the free 
grant of land imposing a disproportionate burden on the State, to warrant the 
grant of compensation to any Chief,” to make good wholly or in part any actual 
loss that he or his subjects might have sustained in consequence of the appropri- 
ation of and for purposes of the railway. 

It was stated in the resolution that, in requiring Native States to sorrendet 
land for railway construction free of charge, the Government of India were only 
asking for a concession which they themselves were always willing to make to 
railway companies. When these principles were promulgated, it was apparently 
not the practice to debit the cost of the land to the cost of the railway construc- 
tion in the case of either State or Companies’ railways, so that, on the surface, 
the Government and the Darbar were on equal terms regarding railways con- 
structed in their respective territories. But in reality they were not so, since in 
most cases the railway was either owned by tbe Government from the outset, or 
was purchasable by them eventually on special terms, and hence the gain to the 
railway from obtaining land free of charge was either actually or potentially 


a gain to Government. 

An examination of the whole question showed that, since the orders were 
issued in 1890, two changes had taken place, which rendered patent the 
inequality which really existed before between the British Gove’^nment and the 
Native States in this matter. In the first place, the cost of land acquisition 
was now being debited to tbe cost of the construction of State railways, and to 
that of some Companies’ lines, and, second’y, railways had begun to pay in 
most cases, so that some return was received for the money spent on land 
acquisition, while on the other hand Darhars still had to pay the cost of land 
acquisition themselves, and received no return in the way of interest on capital. 

From the representations received it was evident that Darhars generally 
resented the existing procedxixe. Those who could afford it now desired to make 
railways themselves, thereby securing a future source of income, and they deemed 
it inequitable that they should surrender this contingent asset, in addition 
'to the cession of jurisdiction in many cases, and at the same time give land without 
any compensation whatever. The Government of India decided that it was 
necessary on grounds of equity and political expediency that a more liberal policy 
should be followed in the matter, and, with the approval of His Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India, it was decided to adopt the foUowing principles to be 
observed in future in all cases in which land might be required for railways in 
Native States territory : — 


(1) Da,rbars will receive compensation for waste land required for State 
railways proper, and for State railways worked by Companies. In 
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the case of Companies^ railways, such lands must be ceded free of 
charge as is done by the British Government. 

(2) In the case of all other land, the Barbara will receive compensation to 

the extent of any outlay incurred by them in its acquisition, e.g., by 
payment to occupiers, etc. 

(3) They will also receive some compensation for extinguished land revenue, 

the amount to be settled by negotiation in individual cases, due regard 
being had to the indirect advantages accruing to the Darbar from the 
railway. 

(4) Estimates of the compensation to be granted will be framed by an officer 

appointed by the Government of India or by the Local Government 
concerned, with whom wiU be associated a Darbar and a railway 
official. The estimates will subsequently be approved by higher 
authority. 


As a result of this change of policy, Darbars will in future be similarly 
required to pay compensation for any land in British India which may be required 
for railways constructed by them. 

In order that Barbara might participate in the construction of railways 
Par<Wr»ii»« cf Darhme i« numing througli their toitories, it was 

entervriaes. decided to accept from Gwahor and other 

^ ' States contributions towards the general 


capital of the Nagda-Muttra Railway, on the condition that the net earnings 
of the whole system should be divided between the Government of India and 
the States in proportion to the capital invested by the respective parties, but 
that the Darbars should have no share in the management of the line. Two 
further conditions were subsequently imposed : — 


(1) that the investment made by the Native States should ordinarily be 
regarded as a permanent one, and the Darbar should not be allowed 
to part with its interest in the liue or with any portion of its interest 
except to the Government of India ; 

(2) that the Government of India should be under no obligation whatever 
to purchase the -Native State’s interest in the line at any time. If 
the Darbar wish to sell, and the Government of India agree to buy, 
the price paid should be 25 times the average net annual profits 
received by the Darbar during the three preceding years for which 
the accounts have been made up. 


The question of extending this principle by accepting contributions from 
Native State’s towards the construction of lines in which they are interested, 
although the lines do not actually traverse their territories, was also considered, 
and it was decided that each case should be considered on its merits, and that 
permission might be accorded on the following terms : 

(1) that the Darbar is prepared to provide the funds from surplus cash 

or securities in its possession after setting apart a sufficient reserve 
to meet probable expenditure in the event of famine, but not from 
loan funds, whether the latter are provided by its subjects or not ; 

(2) that the line is adjacent to and likely to benefit the Native State ; 

(3) that the amount of the contribution will be determined by the 
Government of India on an estimate of the extent of the Darbar’s 


interest in the railway ; 

(4) that, when the railway lies wholly or in part within the territory of 
another Native State, that State should first be given a reasonable 
opportunity of contributing to its cost to the extent determined in 
(3) above ; and 

(5) that the terms regarding distribution of profits, the management of 

the line, and the transfer or purchase of the Darbar’s interests in the 
line should be the same as those to be imposed in the case of lines 
situated within the territorial limits of the Native State. 


In April 1906 the Bombay Government raised oertam questions with refer- 
^ to the acquisition of land in Native 

Acquisition ol land in Native States or xequired for canal purposes. They 

Irrigation na s. pointed out that the iuvestigatiou of irri- 

gation projects becomes seriously complicated when, as in the case of the 
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Gokak and Nira projects, tke waterspread of the reservoir lies wholly or partially 
within, or the canal traverses, the territory of a Native State ; and they asked 
for general instructions in the matter. 

Before passing orders on the subject, the Government of India considered it 
advisable to ascertain the views of His Majesty's Secretary of State for India, and 
a draft letter laying down certain principles of a general nature for the guidance 
of Local Governments on the following points was accordingly submitted to him 
for approval : — 

(i) How far a Native State may be required to surrender land for the 
waterspread of a storage work ; 

{it) What contribution a Native State, through the lands of which an 
irrigation canal passes, should make (a) pecuniarily towards the cost 
of constructing and maintaining the irrigation work, and (h) in the 
shape of land for the canal and its distributaries ; 

(m) When, as is the case in the Gokak project, alternative sites for storage 
exist, submerging, in the one case, land lying in British territory, 
and in the other lands within the confines in a Native State, which 
of the two sites should, costeris paribtis, be selected. 

The Secretary of State was opposed to the adoption of the general principles 
proposed, and laid down two propositions for future guidance : — 

(a) that the settlement of the questions discussed must rest upon the basis 
of negotiation between Government and the States concerned, and 
not upon arguments based on the advantages to be gained by British 
subjects ; and 

(b) that the circumstances of each State, as well as those of each irngation 

scheme, present so wide a range of variety that any attempt to 
lay down a principle for overcoming the reluctance of a Native 
State to surrender land for a project is out of the question. 

The views of the Secretary of State were communicated to the Government 
of Bombay. 


It was found that the development of industrial enterprise and the progress 

of administrative reforms in certain States 
K J/SSI /«,£“"■ *’* by ae enforcemert 

' of the rules under which the Government 

of India kept under their control the exclusive privilege of establishing, main- 
taining, and working telegraph and telephone linos in India, and only permitted 
a departure from this principle in the case 'of the construction of a line of 
telephone within the enclosure of a Chief’s personal residence, or connecting State 
buildings (other than a telegraph of&ce connected with the general telegraphic 
system) within the_limits of one town. The quest on was therefore reconsidered, 
and the following principles were laid down as the basis of the policy to be observe 
in these matters for the future : — 


(1) Private lines, whether telegraph or telephone {i.e., lines not used by 
the public and not worked for gain), may be constructed in a Native 
State without the previous sanction of the Government of India, pro- 
vided that — 

(i) the line shall not pass beyond the boundary of the State concerned, 

(ii) the construction and any subsequent addition to the system 

shall be notified to the Government of India and a sketch maji 
of the fine furnished, and 

(iii) no private telephone line shall be permitted to run into an Imperial 

Telegraph Office. A private telegraph line may, however, be per- 
mitted to do BO, on the condition that a deposit account is kept 
by the State at the office for the transmission of telegrams over 
the Imperial system, 

(2) Telephone systems may be set up and maintained, opened to the pub- 
lic and worked for gain in a Native State without the previous sanc- 
tion of the Government of India, provided that — 

(i) the line shall be confined to definite ‘ local areas’, e.g., an important 
town or its environs within a radius of 10 or 16 miles, and shall 
not go beyond the limits of a State, 
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(ii) no sucli local systems shall be connected with one another or with 

an Imperial office, 

(iii) the installation shall be reported to the Government of India, 

(iv) the Government of India shall retain the right to buy up any such 

telephone system in whole or in part, if it is required for Imperial 
purposes ; and 

(v) the price of such purchase shall be a matter for negotiation, but 

phfl.11 not be based on the actual capital expenditure unless the 
system has been constructed under license from, and regularly 
inspected by, the Indian Telegraph Department. 

(3) No line of telegraph open to the public and worked for gain shall any- 
where be undertaken in a Native State without previous reference to, 
and the consent of, the Government of India. i 

regards (3) the Government of India were of opinion that the reasons, 
political and economic, for maintaming intact the existing Government mono- 
poly so far as public telegraphic systems were concerned had lost none of their 
validity, and they were not prepared to allow any departure from, or discussion 
of, that principle. 

In 1895 the attention of the Government of India was drawn to the fact 
that telegrams from the public suffered serious delay and mutilation in the railway 
telegraph offices ontheJodhpur-Bikaner railway, and that petitions had been 
° . T ,, 3 received from merchants in Calcutta praying 

Posts and tdegrafhs in Jodh'pur and they might be afforded improved 

Bikaner. means of communication with their homes 


in Bikaner. The Government of India considered that the time had come when 
a better service should be provided, and addressed the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Raiputana with a view to the extension of the Imperial telegraph 
system to the Jodhpur and Bikaner States. The Darbars agreed to the pro- 
posal but claimed compensation for any loss of revenue. Negotiations were then 
opened for the purchase of the Darbar telegraph lines on the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
railway by the Imperial Government on certam terms, which were eventually 
accepted by both the Darbars concerned. 

His Excellency the Governor-General of Portuguese India intimated to His 
Excellency the Viceroy in 1906 that an exchange of value-payable articles had not 
Mange of valm-fayaUe articles been established between British Ma 
between Portuguese India and British and Portuguese India, and he was of opinion 

agreement, a draft of wnich 

heforwarded, would be advantageous. His Excellency the Governor-General of 
Portuguese India was informed that the Government of In^a cordially supported 
the extension proposed, and accepted the draft agreement forwarded. 

Avpnt to the Governor-General in Central India in 1907 submitted a 
® proposal of the Indore Darbar for the uni- 

Vnifieation of the Holkar State Post of the Holkar State Post with the 

with the Imperial Post Office. Imperial Post Office, under certain special 

conditions which included the retention of the Holkar State stamps, bearing the 
Chief’s effigy, for use in the State’s internal official correspondence. The proposal 
met with the cordial approval of the Government of India, and after the Maharaja, 
who is a minor, had been consulted, it was sanctioned with effect from the 
1st March 1908. 

In March 1907 the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana reported 

the desire of the Jaipur Darbar to effect a 
Convention with Jaipur. postal convention with the British Govern- 

ment on the lines of that existing’with the Gwalior State. It was pointed out 
that the conclusion ot such conventions was inconvenient and opposed to the 
■nolicv of extending postal unity throughout India, which had been followed for 
manv years. His Excellency, however, decided that political considerations out- 
weighed the disadvantages faom the point of view of admmistrative efficiency. 
The Government of India, therefore, accepted the pjmciple that a convention 
might be negotiated, and suggested that further nec^sary action imght be taken 
ta direct communication with the Director-General of the Post Office m India to 
enable a scheme to be drawn up which would be acceptable to the Jaipur Darbar 
and to the Government of India. 


81B F 0 
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of the Bhopal State 
Post 0$oe with the hnperial Post Office of 
India. 


Tlie Director General of the Post Office in India submitted a scheme in June 
, , „ 1908 for the amalgamation of the Bhopal 

Amalgaina(ion of_ the Bho'pal^ State g^ate Post Office with the Imperial Post 

Office on conditions which had been accept- 
ed by the Bhopal Darbar and agreed to 
by the Political Agent. After consultation with the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India the arrangement was introduced with efiect from the 1st 
July 1908. 

The two minor postal circles of Rajputana and the Central Provinces were 
, , . , , . 7-7 amalgamated in 1908 into one “ Central 

of 0^ two cu^ ,, administered by a Postmaster 

of <md tu Control Pro- having his heachnarters at Nag- 

pur, in pursuance of the general policy of 
the Government of India to abolish the minor circle system in the interests of 
postal efficiency and administrative convenience. The Agent to the Governor 
General in Rajputana, who had not been consulted in the matter, protested 
strongly against the change on political and administrative grounds. His 
arguments were carefully considered by the Government of India, and, although it 
was felt to be necessary for administrative reasons to give effect to the main part 
of the scheme, which was part of a policy long since determined, it was arranged, 
in order to meet the wishes of the Agent to the Governor-General, that the 
Postmaster-General of the Central Circle should spend not less than two or more 
than three months in the year at Abu, the head-quarters of the Rajputana 


Administration 

In giving their consent to the 

grant to the Baroia Darhar of 


Free grant to 
Rs. 26,000 worth, of service ‘postage stamrps 
annually. 


opening of British post offices in Baroda 
territory in 1863, the Darbar stipulated, 
among other conditions, that the official 
correspondence of the Baroda State should 
be carried free of any charge. This system 
continued till 1879, when the Darbar were allowed to use service postage stamps 
for their official correspondence at privileged rates. In 1907 the Darbar represented 
that, in view of the recent reduction of the rates of postage for private letters 
and parcels sent by the inland post, they were entitled to some concession in 
respect of their official correspondence. They therefore asked for the restoration 
of the original concession, i. e., that the entire official correspondmice of the State 
should be conveyed free of cost. Their claim was based partly on the following 
general considerations — 

(1) that the post offices in Baroda were established with the consent of the 

Gaekwar, which was given on a special condition ; 

(2) that the Darbar never waived that condition ; 

(3) that the Darbar incur a considerable expense in maintaining mounted 

escorts for the protection of the mails ; 

and partly on the ground that the same rate of postage being charged, under the 
recent orders of Government, in respect of private and official letters, the 
comparative advantage which the Darbar previously enjoyed of having their 
service letters sent at privileged rates had disappeared. After careful considera- 
tion of the matter the Government of India decided that, while there were strong 
administrative objections to allowing the official correspondence of the Baroda 
State to pass through the post free, i. e., without affixing postage stamps, an 
arrangement which has been steadily refused to officials in British India, a free 
grant of service postage stamps of the value of Rs. 36,000 should in future be made 
annually to the Baroda Darbar, the amount of the grant being subject to revision 
after five years. This grant was based on the average annual quantity of service 
postage stamps purchased by the Darbar during the last ten years. His Higbuftss 
the Gaekwar was informed accordingly, and thanked Government for the con- 
sideration shown to his State. 

The question of the direct control by Darbars of their medical establishments 
Medical control came under consideration in 1907, when 

_ . . 1 j 1 ' . • Agent to the Governor-General in 

•” Eajputena submitted a proposal for the 
Bajpaima. oaJ Cor^wt IrAm. estoblishiettt of Assistaut 

Surgeons for employment in Native States in Rajputana, The proposal was 
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based on tlie system sanctioned in 1882 for the recruitment of hospital assistants 
for similar service. The Government of India were unable to entextaia the Agent 
to the Governor-GeneraTs proposal, holding that Darbars should be encouraged 
to make their own arrangements in the matter, and at the same time expressed 
the view that the system in vogue in Rajputana for the recruitment of hospital 
assistants seemed to require further justification. 

After consulting the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana, and con- 
sidering the arguments which he adduced iu favour of the retention of the present 
system, the Government of India found that there was reason to believe that the 
existing araangement, under which the hospital assistants, while paid by rate- 
able contribution from individual Darbars really formed a Government service 
entirely under the admiuistrative control of the Chief Medical OfiGicer, was distaste- 
ful to several Darbars, while there was a desire on the part of some Darbars to 
have their own subjects trained exclusively for service in their own States. The 
Government of India were advised that the system in force in Central India, where 
each Darbar engages and controls its own stafi of hospital assistants, had advan- 
tages from the mescal point of view. The Governor-General in Council accordingly 
directed that the whole question should be referred to the Darbars, who would 
be asked to give their opinion as to the merits of the present system, and, if neces- 
sary, to suggest alternative arrangements. The system which the Government 
of India were disposed to consider most likely to succeed was that in force in Cen- 
tral India, where each State had its own self-contained medical service, hospital 
assistants being locally recruited and trained at the expense of the State concerned 
and being treated as purely State servants, amenable only to the orders of the 
State conveyed through the officer in charge of the medical arrangements of the 
State, who is in most cases the Agency Surgeon. As regards the training of hos- 
pital assistants for State service in Rajputana, the Government of India were 
disposed to consider that the most convenient plan would be to extend and 
develop the Indore Medical School, making such additions to the teaching staff, 
buildings and equipment, as might be necessary. Funds would be required, 
and the Agent to the Governor-General was asked whether the Chiefs would agree 
to the devotion of the balance of the Rajputana Hospital Assistants’ Reserve Fund 
(which, with contributions to it, would be gradually abolished) to that purpose. 
The States would contribute a fixed sum to cover the cost of tuition of each scholar, 
and would, no doubt, give such assistance to their students, in the way of scholar- 
ships and allowances, as might be needed. The Agent to the Governor-General 
was asked to invite the opinion of the Darbars on the foregoiug scheme and to 
report the result to Government. He was also desired to submit a statement showing 
the present position of the Hospital Assistants’ Reserve Fund. The Government of 
India recognised that the change outlined above, if made, must be made gradually, 
and that the interests of the hospital assistants now in service in Rajputana must 
be adequately safeguarded. Steps are now bemg taken by the Agents to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana and Central India to forward the execution of 
this policy. 

It has also been decided that the iuspections of Agency Surgeons m the Native 
States should, except on the direct invitation of the Darbar concerned, be limited to 
purely Government institutions. 

The Government of India decided in 1909 that, while the obligation of 

Darbars to obtain the sanction of Govern- 

Employment of Europeans to Native States, local representative before 

BeUmaion of rules regarding their re- engaging Europeans in State service is an 
muneratdon and discontinuance of annual which it is necessary for several 

retwms. reasons to maintain, it is no longer neces- 

sary, in the altered condition of afiairs in the Native States, to call^ upon 
Darbars to specify the emoluments which they propose to give to employes who 
are not ather Government servants or pensioners of Government, At the same 
time it was decided that the submission to the Government of India of the 
q.TiTmfl.l return of Europeans and Eurasians employed in Native States is 
dhnecessary, since power to sanction the employment of such has been 

delegated to Local Governments and Administrations and Pohtical Officers, who 
can be trusted to see that no undue increase of European employes m Native 
States is allowed. 
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It was subsequently decided that the emoluments of Government pensioners 
who are employed by Native States need not be reported to the British authoiities 
concerned. 


The question of the supply by Darbars of agricultural statistics and crop 

Submission of agricultural statistics. f^ecasts for incorporation in the general 

statistics and memoranda relating to British 
India came under consideration in 1908, vhen it was observed that the practice 
of inviting the co-operation of Darbars in this matter is not always viewed with 
favour by the State authorities, owing in some cases to a misconception of the 
objects for which the statistics are required and in others to the difficulty of 
preparing them in the absence of properly trained establishments. These returns, 
however, -were of old standing, and the desirability of their retention, when the 
information can be supplied without undue inconvenience, could not be gainsaid. 
Political officers were therefore instructed that, where statistics have been furnislied 
willingly and without difficulty in the past, nothing should be done to dis- 
courage their submission by Darbars. The Government of India, however, did not 
wish that the preparation of these returns should be a source of undue trouble, and 
if in any case there was reason to believe that inconvenience was felt the Govern- 
ment of India considered that the Political Officers should themselves prepare 
a rough estimate based on such material as might be available, rather than 
importune the Darbars to perform a duty for the discharge of which they might 
be ill-equipped. 


In the matter of arrangements to provide against or to alleviate famine. 

Lord Mmto's policy ^ has been to offer 
assistance to the States in the form of loans 
when required, and of advice when desired, 
but to avoid the exertion of any pressure to induce Darbars to adopt the methods 
of British India. 

The Baroda Darbar demurred in 1906 to the supply of certain famine and 

Non-interference in the Baroda State. ^ ^ Government of 

India. The Resident was instructed to 

inform the Darbar that there was no desire on the part of Government to ask 
the State to assimilate its system of famine administration to that prevailing in 
British India, still leis to control the details of that administration, and to explain 
that the sole object of the Government of India in promulgating the famine 
rules was the acquisition of information on the subject of current agricultural 
conditions and prospects in connection with famine throughout the whole of 
India, a matter of Imperial and not merely local importance. Further, the 
Government of India did not desire to make the furnishing of information a bur- 
den on the administration of any State, and so long as they were supplied 
with the essential data they did not wish to press for the adoption of their own 
particular forms, although they would commend to the attention of every pro- 
gressive State the manifest advantages of working in the direction, as far as 
possible, of uniformity with British models in a matter where the wider experience 
of the Supreme Government is placed at their disposal. In the case of Baroda, 
therefore, in view of the difficulty, delay and expense which, it was stated, would 
be involved, the Government of India were willing to accept the reports that W( re 
already furnished to the Darbar under the provisions of their own Famine 
Code, and only desired certain additional information which was necessary. 
The Resident at Baroda was also requested to inform the Darbar that the 
Government of India had had an opportunity of exa min ing their Famine Code 
and were gratified with it, and considered it a complete and excellent Code, though 
attention should be mvited to the amendments made in the Bombay Famine 
Code as finally revised. 

The Government of India in December 1905 addressed Local Governments 

Treatment of famirw immigrants from Adn^strations, suggesting the mcor- 

Native States. poratron m the Provincial Famme Codes ox 

instructions on the subject of the treatment 
in famine times of immigrants from Native States into British territory. It was 
intimated that immigrants should not ordinarily be interfered with except (i) wlien 
they are obviously too weak to carry out the journey they propose ; (w) when it is 
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known that the place to which they propose to go is unable to support them ; {Hi) 
when they are wandering aimlessly. In treating applicants for relief no distinction, 
should he made between those who come from British territory and those who have 
migrated from Native States. Should the volume of migration from any Native 
State be so large and of such a character as to indicate the want of an adequate 
system of famine relief in that State, the Collector should call the attention of his 
own Government and of the Political Agent for the State concerned to the fact ; 
but meanwhile he should treat the immigrants as if they were British subjects. 

In July 1906 a circular letter was addressed to the Governments of Bombay 
_ , , , ^ ^ . and the Punjab, and to the Agents to the 

Proposed formahon of a^nt Famine Govemor-GeneralinCentrallndiaandKaj- 
Furd as amnsura^ against famine. intimating that the inabihty of 

some of the Native States to meet the necessary charges for famine relief without 
endangering their solvency or impairing the efficiency of their administration, 
and the consequent applications to Government for jSinancial assistance, had led 
the Government of India to consider the question whether the Darbars of the 
smaller States should not be induced to establish some form of insurance against 
famine in the same manner as Government itself has done. Accordingly the local 
authorities were asked whether in their opinion the several groups of the smaller 
States would be willing to combine in the formation of a Joint Famine Fund, 
to which each would make a suitable annual contribution, the amounts being 
invested when not required for famine purposes, so that, when famine occurred 
involving on any State expenditure beyond its capacity, the whole or a suitable 
portion of the charge might be defrayed from the fund. An alternative course 
which suggested itself was to insist on the maintenance by every such State liable 
to famine of an adequate working balance, to be expended with the sanction of 
the Local G overnment only in famine times and within the State itself. The Local 
Governments concerned were asked for their opinions on this suggestion. All the 
authorities consulted agreed that the proposals were impracticable, the States 
generally being unwilling to combine in the manner suggested, and in view of the 
intricacy of the question it was decided to hold the matter over for the considera- 
tion of the Advisory Council, when established. 


In connection with the proposed 

Proposal for investing the savings of 
minor Native States in Central India in 
order to meet expenditure when famine 
appears. 


scheme for the formation of a Joint Famine 
Insurance Fund by the Native States, the 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India in September 1907 made the following 
proposals for investing the savings of minor 
States and estates in the Central India 


Agency in order to meet espenditure in coimection with famine when the necessity 


arose : — 


I. That investments of Native States in Government securities should be 
allowed at a fixed price, and should be made redeemable at the 
same rate. 

n. That the States should be advised to invest their savings with the 
Presidency Banks of Bengal and Bombay on the special terms ofiered 
by them, i.e., interest at the rate of per cent, on deposits subject to 
one month's notice of withdrawal. 

TTT. That the States should purchase Municipal or Port I^t debentures 
of the three Presidency towns or Rangoon and Karachi. 

The Agent to the Governor-General was informed that as regards — 

I. The Government of India could not give an undertaking of the kind, 
n. There was no objection to the States being so advised, but it should be 
borne in mmd that deposits even in the Presidency Banks had not 
qmte the same security as Government paper. 

TTT. While the States need not be dissuaded from purchasing such debentures, 
they should understand that investments of this kind usually move in 
sympathy with Government paper. 

In March 1908 the Agent to the Governor General m Rajputana submitted 
_ ^ . for orders a note on the subject of the 

Export of gram. control by Native States of the export of 

main from their territories. Mr. Colvin raised the question whether the policy 
of non-interference with private trade was m all circumstances suited to the 
C 813 FD 
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requirements of the Native States, and expressed the opinion that in certain cases 
interference hy the Darbar of a Native State with the operations of private 
trade was justifiable. What was required was, he thought, some means of con- 
trolling the export of grain, so that prices might bo kept fairly steady, and a 
State should not enjoy unduly favourable prices. He suggested that the best 
method of control would be the adoption of a system of passes. Each State might 
appoint an officer whose duty it would be to inform the Darbar when prices indi- 
cated that a further issue of grain would be permissible, to determine under their 
orders the amount to be so freed for export, and to arrange with the traders for 
its distribution among them. In reply the attention of the Agent to the Governor- 
General was invited to the instructions issued to the Government of the 
Punjab in 1893 on the subject, and it was explained that the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India was fixed, but they did not desire to force it on the Native States 
or to prevent Darbars from making temporary arrangements in times of famine 
to meet difficulties such as those referred to. It was added that, in the opinion of 
the Government of India, it would be dangerous to give powers of control over 
private trade to a State official, and that the total prohibition of exports would 
probably prove to be more suitable in practice than the system of passes which 
Mr. Colvin recommended. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. Dunlop Smith, C.I.E., who in 1902 undertook the 

F<,m«eCodea«d of fmnine i?™ionof the Famine Code and tlioprepara- 

oimmMMforNaHoeStM,. m May 

1907 copies of the works as finally revised 

by him after consultation with the Local Governments and Administrations, 
Colonel Dunlop Smith was thanked for his work, which had been done with- 
out any assistance in addition to his regular official duties, and copies of both the 
Code and the Handbook were distributed free to Local Governments and Admi- 


nistrations with the intimation that the adoption of the rules laid down in these 
books was not obhgatory on the Darbars. 

Arrangements were also made for the translation of these rules into Hidu and 
Hindi, and all three editions have been freely distributed to Local Governments 
and Administrations. 


In September 1908 the United Provinces Government proposed that, wheu- 
Visits of Native CWefs. e'^er Native Chiefs or Jieir relations in- 

rn ^ a • 7. *77 * ^ • tended visiting Nairn Tal or Mussoorie, 

intimalioa should he seat by the 
Political Officer concerned, to the Chief ^cretary if the visit was to be to Naini 


Tal, and to the Superintendent of the Dun in the case of Mussoorie. The Punjab 
Government, who were addressed by the United Provinces Government in the 


matter, proposed to issue certain orders to meet the wishes of Sir John Hewe'^t, 
but, as Punjab Chiefs had been in the habit of visiting Mussoorie without restric- 
tion, and as no previous notice was requimd elsewhere in connection with the 
visits of relations of Native Chiefs, they feared that the change would give rise to 
protests from the Chiefs, and referred the question to the Government of India. 

Tl'-e United Provinces Government were informed that His Excellency the 
Viceroy regretted that he was unable to accept the draft instructions, as they 
would introduce a retrograde policy in distinct opposition to that now adopted in 
the relations of the Government of India with Native Chiefs. The slight restric- 
tions imposed upon Ruling Chiefs visiting hill stations were, no doubt, necessary 
in view of the possibihty of their being accompanied by large retinues, but 
His Excellency was convinced that it would produce irritation and bad feeling to 
extend those restrictions to_ the near relations of Chiefs. Such a measure, it was 
pointed out, would be specially inopportune at the present time, when Govern- 
ment were particularly anxious to further the existing good feeling with the 
Native States. It was added that, if the relatives of Native Chiefs disregarded 
municipal rules or became a public nuisance, they, like everybody else, would 
render themselves liable to the penalties appertaitoing to the neglect of municipal 
regulations. 

In reply to this letter the United Provinces Government reported that, in 
accordance with the views of His Excellency the Viceroy, the Punjab Govern- 
ment had been asked to read Sir John Hewett’s request as applying to Chiefs only 
and not to their relatives. 
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In connection with the circular orders of July 1900, requiring Local Govem- 

. X, , 7 , , ments to report to the Government of 

V^s^U to Europe md other TpUcesahroad. sanction, all cases of Native 

Chiefs who might desire to leave India for purposes of foreign travel, the 
Madras Government enquired in November 1908 whether the Government of 
India would be prepared to modify the orders and delegate to the Local Govern- 
ments the power to sanction such visits. 

The Madras Government were informed that His Excellency the Viceroy 
regretted that he was unable to agree to the alteration of the existing lule, as the 
question of a Chief’s absence from India had to a certain extent an Imperial signi- 
ficance, and, if the necessity arose for refusing to permit such absence, it was 
better, in His Excellency’s opinion, that the refusal should emanate from the 
Government of India. 

In April 1909 His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India forwarded cer- 
w. , tain correspondence from His Majesty’s 

Ttstte Jap<m. ^ Ambassador at Tqkio, and, in yiew of the 

unfavorable comments which had been made in connection with the visits of some 
Chiefs to Japan, suggested that some control should be exercised in the choice 
of Indian Princes who visited that country, and asked whether it would not be 
possible to insist on their being in all cases accompanied by a Political Of&cer whose 
duty it would be to secure that the visit should pass off without discredit. 

^ The Government of India replied that, as the question of controlling the 
movements of Indian Princes was one for judicious personal advice in each case 
and not for any action of the nature of a command, it would be difficult to lay down 
any fixed rule on the subject, but that the recommendations made by His Maj esty'a 
Ambassador at Tokio would be borne in mind in dealing with individual cases, 
and that in some cases it would probably be found necessary to attach a Political 
Officer to Indian Princes visiting Japan. His Majesty’s Government were satis- 
fied to leave it to the discretion of the Government of India to discourage such 
visits as seemed undesirable, and to adopt such measures as might in their opinion 
be best fitted to ensure due respect being paid to pubhc feehng in Japan by 
Indian Princes visiting that country. 

Lord Minto invited the Eulers of many of the most important Native S+ates 

co-operation of Native States in combat- co-operate with the Imperial Govern- 
ing sedition. ment m checking the spread of sedilio-'. 

General 'Dolicu Excellency invited a full and frank 

Orcjierat poMcy. ^ ^ expression of the views held by the Chiefs 

and asked for their advice in dealing with this important subject. He indicated 
the community of the interests of the Go rernment of India and of the Native 
Chiefs in con bating the spread of d« ctrines subversive of internal peace and good 
government, but assured the Chiefs that he did not contemplate or counsel the 
adoption of any general rules or general course of action. His Excellency 
recognised how greatly the circumstances vary in different States, and considered 
that each State should work out its own policy with reference to local conditions. 

His Excellency’s letter to His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, which 
indicates the purport of the letters addressed to the Chiefs, and the replies 
received f nm certain of the Chiefs, are printed as an Appendix to this Summary. 
The replies disclosed an universal desire on the part of the Chiefs to co-operate 
heartily and energetically with the Government of India in stamping out sedition, 
and contained many useful suggestions as to the means by which such co-opera- 
tion might be made successful. It was clearly shown that the Chiefs had already 
devoted much attention to the problem, and had themselves initiated measures 
for the stem repression of sedition, and had in some cases taken steps to anti- 
cipate its possible effects by inculcating principles of active loyalty in the students 
attending their schools. The diversity of the methods employed, together with 
their success in keeping the States free from sedition, emp]>asisedthe advantages 
attendant upon the policy of trusting to the discret on of individual Darbars to 
devise the measures best suited to their own individual circumstances. 

Proclamations were issued by the following Darbars with a view to prevent 
Issue of proclamations in various the spread of seditious agitation in their 
Native States. States ; 

Hashmir, Mysore, Nepal, Patiala, and Eampur. C&ntrctl India.— —D&w&s 
(Senior and Junior Branches), Gwalior, Jaora, Narsingarh, Orchha, 
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Eajgarh and Sailana. Itajfutana. — ^Bharatpur, Bundi, Diiolptir, 
Dungarpnr, Jaipur, Jkalawar, Jodhpur, Karauli, Kota, Shahpura, 
Sirohi and Udaipur. 

Some of these proclamations merely gave expression to a general warning 
against participation in any seditious movement; while others, such as those 
issued fey the Darfears of Gwalior, Jaipur, Bharatpur and Kota, contained specific 
legislation directed against the holding of seditious meetings, the printing and 
pubhshing of seditious literature, and similar offences. The Gwalior and 
Jaipur Darfears also made punishable the possession within the limits of their 
respective States of certain newspapers which were distinctly disloyal to the 
British Government. The Mysore Darfear passed a special regulation for the con- 
trol of newspapers and other printed matter. 

His Highness the Kaja of Jind also applied the Newspapers (Incitements 
to Offences) Act, 1908 (VII of 1908), to his State, and the Nawab of Tonk passed a 
similar regulation for his territory. Legislative measures with a similar object 
were also initiated by the Maharaja of Kishangarh. 


Two important cases of sedition which occmred in Gwalior and Patiala are 
mentioned in Chapter III, in connection with those States. 

In addition to the measures enumerated above Acts based upon the 

noted below : — 

Central India . — ^Bhaisunda Jagir, Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas (Junior Branch), 
Gwalior, Indore, Jaora, Jaso Jagir, Nagod, Ratlam, Sitamau 
and Sohawai. Rajfulana. — Bikaner, Dholpur, Jodhpur and Tonk. 
Punjab. — Jiud. 

In 1910 the Eaja of Narsingarh proposed the publication of an “All-India 
Pr.W to pAUA «. "AU-Mio 

Government in possession of the views of 
^ ‘ the Indian nobility on all important ques- 

tions and keeping the Native States informed of the measures taken in the best 
administered states to combat the evils of sedition and anarchy. The Govern- 
ment of India consideied that it would be impracticable to pursue the scheme in its 
p esent form, but authorised the Agent to the Governor-General to communicate 
informally with other Central India Chiefs with a view to their possibly being 
inclined to support the suggestion. At the same time the Agent to the Governor- 
Gene, al was requested to convey to the Eaja an acknowledgment of the public 
spirit shewn by His Highness in initiating the scheme. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CHIEFS’ COLLEGES. 

In 1904 certain reforms were introduced into the Chiefs’ Colleges at Ajmer, 

. . , , r . , D Lahore and Rajkot. After a careful con- 

Asszstance from Impenal Revenues. gHeration of the financial effect of these 

reforms, and of the position of each of the institutions, the Government of India 
decided that assistance from Imperial revenues should take the form of a fixed 
annual subvention calculated on the basis of excess expenditure on the staff after 
reorganisation over the expenditure on the staff before reorganisation, and that 
additional special grants should be made to the Colleges whose incomes were not 
sufficient to meet general charges other than cost of the staff. The result was 
that the aimual subvention for the Mayo College, Ajmer, was fixed at Rs. 38,018, 
that for the Aitchison College, Lahore, atRs. 21,634, and that for the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, at Rs. 24,966, and the following special additional grants were 
given : to the Mayo College, Rs. 5,000 and to the Aitchison College Rs. 12,000. 
As the Rajkumar College was already in enjoyment of a surplus it was not con- 
sidered necessary to give it an additional specia’ grant. The total subsidies 
amounted to Rs. 92,618, exclusive of a leave reserve of four Masters, two European 
Assistant Masters and two Native Assistant Masters, the cost of which amounted 
to Rs. 24,000 a year. Finally it was considered that the Colleges should be exempt 
from payment of pensionary contributions, and that the whole service of the 
superior educational staff, both European and Native, should be pensionable 
Government service. These proposals were recommended by the Government of 
India to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India for his acceptance. 

The Secretary of State in sanctioning the proposal# remarked that he trusted 
that any further expenditure which might hereafter be deemed necessary would be 
met by fees and by contributions from other sources than public funds. 

Prior to the financial year 1907-08 the reorganisation scheme had been 
partly in operation. Information was therefore called for concerning the amount 
due to the Colleges on account of arrears of Government grants _ since the re- 
organisation was first introduced, and the following sums were sanctioned in 1909 : 
Rs. 21,375 for the Mayo College, Ajmer; Rs. 63,894 for the Aitchison College, 
Lahore; Rs. 73,072-3-2 for the Rajkumar College, Rajkot (in addition a sum 
of Rs. 9,4S4-H was allotted to make good the loss of pension contribution to 
the Government of Bombay for the year 1908-09) ; and Rs. 30,000 for the 
Daly College, Indore. 

On the reorganisation of these Colleges their first inspection was undertaken 
, . , , ,n 77 j *T. by Bell, Inspector of Education, Pun- 

_ Inspections of the Colleges and e nominated Inspector of 

mtroduction of certain consequent changes, addition to his own 

duties, and reports were submitted by him on the result of his inspections in the 
years 1904-05 and 1905-06. 

Mr. Bell having resigned on the 1st January 1907, the Director-General of 
Education in India undertook, as a special arrangement, the inspection and 
examination of the Chiefs Colleges for the^ year 1906-07, with the help of Mr. 
Hesketh of the Bombay Educational Service. In addition to his examination 
report Mr. Hesketh submitted a report on the science equipment of the Mayo, 
Aitchison, and Rajkumar Colleges, and suggested certain improvements and 
additions. His suggestions were forwarded through the Local Governments 
concerned to the Principals of the Colleges for information. In 1907 the Prin- 
cipals of the four Chiefs’ Colleges furnished a joint report, in which they sug- 
gested certain changes in the curricul^ of the diploma course and proposed 
holding a common diploma examination for all the Colleges. The proposals 
were sanctioned. 

The arrangements of 1906-07 for the inspection and examination of the 
Chiefs’ Colleges were repeated during the years 1907-08 and 1908-09, except 
that in the latter year there were two Inspecting Officers instead of one. 

In the proceedings of the Working Committee of the Mayo College held 
u n 11 oil f'be 20th October 1905, it was resolved 

Mayo 0 ege, ] . that steps should be taken to open a First Arts 

class in the Mayo College as soon as the College diploma was recognised by the 
Allahabad Unversity. The Agent to the Goyemor-General in Rajputana requested 

C 813 FD 
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that action should be taken to approach the University authorities with a view to 
the aflOLliation of the College in the Faculty of Arts up to the Intermediate 
Standard. In reply the Agent to the G-overnor-General in Rajputana was informed 
that the Senate of the Allahabad University was prepared to recognise the 
diploma of the Mayo College, but that the proposal of its afidliation did not commend 
itself to the Government of India. One reason against the proposal was that the 
Stafi of the College had been settled upon the basis of a school, and the College 
could not undertake the duties of University instruction without seriously 
impairing its efidciency as a school. The Agent to the Governor-General asked for 
a reconsideration of these orders, and was informed that the Government of India 
were not prepared at present to re-open the question, as the acceptance of the 
proposal would be an essential departure from the character of the institution as 
a school, but that there would be no objection to making provision for such excep- 
tional boys as might be able to obtain the ordinary diploma at a comparatively 
early age, and might be desirous of continuing their studies at the College, and 
that for this limited class of advanced students a higher diploma might perhaps 
be instituted, which suggestion could be placed before the next meeting of the 
Council. If it met with approval, complete proposals should be submitted to 
the Government of India, who would then, if necessary, consult the Councils 
of the three other Colleges. 

In the proceedings of the Working Committee of the Mayo College, held on 
the 17th March 1906, it was suggested that certain boys from Nobles’ Schools 
in Native States should be admitted to the diploma examination of the Mayo 
College. While approving of the reservation of the question for discussion by the 
General Council of the College, it was observed that the Council should be given 
to understand that the Government of India could not well ask the Allahabad 
University, which had agreed to recognise the diploma examination of the Mayo 
College as equivalent to the Entrance Examination of the University, to accept 
a diploma given on the mere results of an examination to boys who never studied 
in the Mayo College ; for it was the standing of the College, the strength of the 
English Staff, the inspection by a Director of Public Instruction, the manage- 
ment by a strong Council, and other similar considerations which afforded a real 
guarantee that the boys obtaining the diploma would by the end of their course 
be well educated. 

In June 1907 the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana forwarded 
a copy of the proceedings of a meeting of the General Coimcil of the Mayo College 
held at Ajmer in March 1907, and requested sanction among other matters (1) 
to a revision of the College Rules, (2) to the institution of a Post-Diploma Course, and 
(3) to the recognition of the Post-Diploma Course as a qualification equivalent to an 
University degree for the purpose of recruitment for the pubhc service. In July 
1908 the draft rules were accepted subject to the omission of the proposed rule 
that the Principals of the several CMefs’ Colleges should be included in the General 
Council of the Mayo College, it being decided that the Principals should meet 
periodically in joint consultation to discuss such questions relating to the Colleges 
as might be necessary. Sanction was also accorded to the institution of the Post- 
Diploma Course as an experimental measure for five years, and to the recog- 
nition, subject to certain restrictions in tre case of some of the Local Govern- 
ments, of the Higher Course as a qualification for entering Government service. 


Shortly before Lord Minto’s arrival in India the foundation stone of the new 
Daly Collage, Indore. College, towards w;hich the Chiefs 

Contribution of funis hy Governmerd. Central Inifra had then contributed 

over eleven lakhs of rupees, was laid. In 
reporting the proceedings connected with the laying of the foundation stone, 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India recommended that a sum of 
Es. 8 lakhs should be contributed by the Government of India towards the con- 
struction of the reconstituted College. The cost of construction, after the origi- 
nal plans and estimates had been revised, was calculated at Rs. 11^ lakhs, and the 
Agent to the Governor-General proposed that 8 lakhs should be contributed by 
Government, the balance being met from the subscriptions and donations of the 
Chiefs, which now amounted to some Rs. 12| lakhs. After some discussion the 
Agent to the Governor-General submitted further revised estimates amounting 
to Rs 10^ lakhs, and reported that the annual recurring expenditure on the 
College, including the cost of the Staff, was estimated at about Rs. 1 lakh, of 
which he suggested that Government should provide rather more than one 
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A grant was ultimately sanctioned in June 1908 of Rs. ^ lakhs towards the 
buildings, and the Agent to the Governor-General was informed that Government 
would be prepared to grant a further sum of Rs. IJ lakhs after three years for the 
same purpose, if necessary. An annual subvention of Rs. 50 000 was also p -o- 
mised. These grants wer conditional on an undertaking by the Chiefs to providq 
a sum of Rs. 4 lakhs towards the capital expenditure, and a sum of Rs. 50,000 
yearly towards the maintenance of the College. 

By the middle of the year 1910 the two boarding-houses at the College had 
Progress of the College. completed and had been in occupa- 

tion for more than a year, and the central 
block was nearing completion. Extensive playing-grounds have been laid out 
and very satisfactory progress is being made in the various departments of 
school life. 


The question of the re-investment of the endowment fund of the Daly College 

Investmera of tie funds of tie Cdlege. ® consideration m 1909 and 

1910. Securities in various Port Funds of 
the face value of Rs. 9,13,500 had een purchased at a cost of approximately Rs. 
9,81,000, yielding interest of Rs. 40, 85 per annum. The Agent to the Governor- 
General represented that the Chiefs were anxious to sell out these investments, the 
present value of which was approximately Rs. 9,38,000, and to re-invest them in 
the Bombay Hotels Company, Limited, which yielded higher interest, the invest- 
ment being guaranteed by the Maharaja Scindia and other Chiefs. The Gov- 
ernment of India considered that these funds ought to be regarded as trust funds, 
and were unable to accord sanction to the suggestion. It was subsequently 
decided that the endowment fund might be invested in estates under the Court 
of Wards in the United Provinces, on the understanding that the loan should be 
secured by the “ first mortgage of mmoveable property ” within the meaning 
of section 20 (e) of the Indian Trusts Act of 1882. 

In July 1909 the Government of Bombay reported that the Council of the 
^ X Rajkumar College at Rajkot had agreed 

Rajkumar College, Raikot. ^ adopt the Post-Diploma Course of the 

Mayo College, Ajmerj with some slight modification in respect of the administra- 
tive course. The Governor in Council had, subject to confirmation by the Govern- 
ment of India, approved of the institution of the Post-Diploma Course as an 
experimental measure for a period of five years, and asked that, as in the case of the 
Mayo College, students of the Rajkumar College who passed the Post-Diploma 
Course should be recognised as having, for the purpose of recruitment for the pub- 
lic service, a qualification equivalent to an University degree. 

The approval of the Governor in Council was confirmed and, after certain 
Local Governments and Administrations had been consulted and had expressed 
their concurrence, sanction was accorded to the recognition of the Post-Diploma 
Course as a qualification for entering Government service. 

Her Highness the Begam of Bhopal advocated the establishment of an Univer- 

sity for the sons of Chiefs in a pamphlet 
I 4 which was brought to the notice of the 
Tie j^garn f * Government of India in December 1908. 

tU higher edMcatwn of Indian Chiefs. further developed in 

a second pamphlet prepared by Her Highness and received in 1910. 

The Government of India, while agreeing that the scheme had much to re- 
commend it, considered that any new departu -e such as that proposed by Her 
Highness might be deferred for the time being, until the general question of educa- 
tional policy in India came under consideration. The situation was therefore 
explained to Her Highness, to whom a warm appreciation of her practical interest 
in educational matters and of her desire to provide the sons of Indian Chiefs with 
education of a higher standard was conveyed. 


THE IMPERIAL CADET CORPS. 


Throughout the entire period of Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty the question of the 
° future of the Imperial Cadet Corps occu- 

Progress of the corps. Lack of adequate pjgjj the attention of the Government of 
support. India. The Corps was irstituied with the 

assent of the King-Emperor in 1901, the main object in view being to make 
provision for the employment of the Cadets of Princely and Noble houses when 
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they had completed their education at the Chiefs’ Colleges. It was intended from 
the first that the Cadet Corps should be so constituted as to satisfy the political 
aspirations of the aristocracy of India, rather than to add directl ;7 to the military 
strength of the Empire, that it should be intimately associated with the Yiceroy, 
and that it should be capable of subsequent expansion. 

Lord Minto found that, ia spite of the excellent work done by the Cadet 
Corps at Dehra Dun, indications existed that the Corps was hardly fulfilling the 
more sanguine expectations of those who had been associated with its institu- 
tion. Twenty Cadets had joined the Corps in 1902 ; since that date thirteen 
Cadets had joined in 1905, but, with the exception of those two years, the 
TYia-s-imiiTTi number of new Cadets admitted in any one year up to the end of 1906 
had been seven. 

The natTire of the training received by the Cadets was clearly indicated by 
the satisfactory results obtained in the case of four of them who entered for 
their final exanaination in March 1906. All of these acquitted themselves credit- 
ably, and were appointed 2nd-Lieutenants in the Native Indian Land Forces on 
the 1st January 1907. Pending the completion by Lord Minto’s Government of 
a scheme for the future employment of Imperial Cadets, three of these officers 
were posted to the Intelligence Branch, the Frontier Militia, and the Supply and 
Transport Corps, while the fourth was appointed to a native infantry regiment 
to learn the work of an Adjutant, with a view to his employment in that capacity 
with a regiment of Imperial Service Troops. It was, however, recognised by 
Lord Minto that these appointments meant little beyond the provision of tempo- 
rary employment until a general scheme for the employment of graduates of the 
Imperial Cadet Corps in a military career could be introduced. At the same time 
proof was given of the loyalty, amounting almost to afiection, with which former 
Cadets regarded their Corps, by the alacrity shown by ceftain former members 
in accepting His Excellency’s invitation to rejoin the Corps temporarily, and to 
be present on the occasion of the State visit to Agra in January 1907, an honour 
which * hey fully appreciated. Again in the year 1909 the degree of military 
efficiency attained by the Cadets was shown when two of them appeared for 
their final examination. The examiner considered that the standard reached 


was quite equal to, if not above, that of Cadets passing out of Sandhurst, or 
that required for direct Commissions, while the results of the field examination 
were considered to be about equal to those required in examination ‘ C ’ for pro- 
motion to Captain. 

Such instances suggested that, if the Cadet Corps was not widely supported 
by the Euling Chiefs and Noble Families of India, this was not attributable to 
any defect in the Imperial Cadet Corps itself, which imparted an excellent train- 
ing, and appeared to be popular with the Cadets. 


An informal conference of gentlemen interested in the Corps was held at Agra 

n j 1 ■ tt.- 1 7 t . January 1907, to consider the reasons 

Causes this hick of support, ^^erlying the reluctance of the Native 

Chiefs to enter their sons as Imperial Cadets, and to suggest modifications 
of the existing system calculated to enhance the popularity of the Corps. The 
chief conclusion reached at this conference was that the potential value of the 
CadetCorps was great, but that its success would hardly be permanent, unless 
some definite and permanent employment could be offered to qualified Cadets. 

Lord Mmto, agreeing generally with the conclusions reached by these gentle- 
men, found that there were two principal causes which accounted for the lack of 


enthusiasm displayed by the Chiefs in connection with the Corps ; the nature of 
the Commission granted to qualified Cadets, and the absence of assured military 
employment after leaving the Corps. Both of these points were brought out very 
clearly in a letter received from the Maharaja of Cooch Behar in May 1907. TTia 
Highness showed that the authority conferred by the Commission was limited to 
authority over all Native officers, soldiers, and other persons belonging to Hia 
Majesty’s Native Indian Forces, and suggested that the distinction thus drawn 
between the holders of these Commissions and British Officers was not suitable 


to the dignity of the sons of Euling Chiefs. He also drew attention to the 
uncertainty of subsequent military employment, and said that for these 
reasons he had re’uctantly been compelled to decide to withdraw his two 
sons from the ^ Corps, and to secure their future interests by providing them 
with a commercial educ ation. 
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The question of the future of the Cadet Corps had thus been under Lord 
Minto’s consideration for upwards of two years when a despatch was received from 
the Secretary of State, desiring information as to the strength of the cor|»s at 
different periods, and asking how many cadets had qualified for commission', 
and whether there was reason to believe that the corps had declined in popularity 
with the Ruling Chiefs and the princely and aristocratic families for whose scions 
it was intended to provide an opening. The questions of expense and of subse- 
quent military employment were also mentiuned. 

After much consideration, in the course of which the matter was discussed 
_ , „ . , , , . . freely and openly with many Ruling Chiefs, 

Lord Mentos proposals for improving a scheme for the future of the Imperial Cadet 
und popularising the corps. employment of cadets in 

later life, was prepared, and was communicated to the Secretary of State in the 
following despatch, dated the 16th Jrme 1910 : — 

“We are now in a position to reply to Your Lordship’s despatch No. 91 
(Political), dated 7th August 1908, regarding the maintenance of the Imperial 
Cadet Corps and the employment of the cadets who have qualified in that corps 
for commissions in the Indian Army. 

“ ' 2 . The matter is one that has long engaged our attention. In J anuary 1907 an 
informal conference was held at Agra at which His Highness the Maharaja of Idai, 
the Hon’ ble Colonel Daly, Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Colvin, Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana, and many Politi- 
cal officers were present, to consider amongst other questions the formation of a 
special regiment to be officered mainly by Indian gentlemen. Since then every 
aspect of this difficult question has been discussed by His Excellency the Viceroy 
with the principal Ruling Chiefs, and with the leading military and political author- 
ities in India. 

“3. Before proceeding further we will answer, in their order, the questions con- 
tained in paragraph 2 of Your Lordship’s despatch : — 

(1) Seventy-six cadets have joined the corps since its establishment — 
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(2) Eight cadets have been granted special commissions and have been 
employed as follows:— 




Bate of first 
commission. 

Date of rank. 

t Nature of employment. 



Lieutenants, 


Zorawax Singh « « 

« • 

4th July 1905 

4th October 1907 

Commandant, Bhavnagar Im- 
perial Service Lancers, 

Aga Cassim Shah • • 

# • 

Ditto . . 

Ditto • • 

Aide-de-Camp to the General OfS- 
cer Commanding, Poona Division, 

^unwar Ainar Singh 

** 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Aide-de-Camp to the General Offi- 
cer Commanding, Mhow Division. 

Khan Muhammad Akbar Khan 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Orderly Officer to Inspecting 
Officer, Prontier Corps, North- 
West Frontier Province. At- 

tached to Malwa Bhil Corps. 

Wali-ud-din Khan .. 

•• 

Ditto 

4th August 1908 

With Hyderabad Imperial Service 
Lancers. 

Malik Mumtaz Muhammad 
Khan. 

1st January 1907 

Ist April 1909 .. 

With the Chief of Staff’s and 
Adjutant- General’ a Divisions, 
Army Head-Quarters. 

KunwarPirthi Singh 

• • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

With 51st Camel Corps. 

Bala Saheb Daphle 

« • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Attached 103rd Light Infantry. 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp to His 
Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay. 
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(3) The present strength, of the corps is sixteen. 

(4) The total expenditure on the Cadet Corps was Rs. 6,40,393 up to the 31st 

March 1909. The budget figure for the year 1909-10 was Rs. 77,600. 
The total expenditure up to the beginning of the present financial year 
may therefore be taken at approximately Rs. 7,17,993. Probably a few 
indirect charges fall on the military estimates. These are almost certain- 
ly not large and their exact amount could not be readily ascertained. 

It would require a long and elaborate calculation to work out the true 
average expenditure per annum on each cadet, but it may be said 
that each cadet has cost on an average roughly Rs. 10,000 during his 
period of training which averages two years. 

(5) There has been no marked decrease in the numbers of the corps. The 

prospect of sharing in the ceremonial at the Delhi Darbar and of atten- 
dance on Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
attracted a certain number of boys, but otherwise the corps has not 
been popular at any time. In this connection we invite attention to the 
letter of the present Commandant of the Imperial Cadet Corps, Captain 
Taylor, No. 5-T., dated 17th September 1908, of which we enclose 
a copy.* 

4. For these inadequate results there are no doubt several contributary causes 
— e.gr., the novelty of the scheme, the remoteness of Deiira Dun, the length of the 
course and the necessary strictness of discipline, the reluctance of wealthy and well- 
bred young men, who often become fathers before they finish their school education, 
to prolong the period of restraint and control, possibly also certain prejudices con- 
tracted in the early days of the institution from its use as a penitentiary, and moral 
scandals among some of the cadets. Such, however, are secondary causes and more 
or less accidental. The primary cause has unquestionably been that the scheme 
embodied in the institution has not fulfilled the object of its foundation. It was 
designed to provide an outlet for the military aspirations of Indians of noble birth ; 
and it has failed signally to secure this result. 

“ 5. It is not necessary to review the history of the discussions which led up to 
this experiment. It is set out in detail in Lord Curzon's minute which was for- 
warded with the despatch of his Government, No. 103, dated 19th July 1900. In 
that despatch our predecessors said : — > 

“ Upon the nature, nomenclature, and duration of this military employ- 
ment will depend in large measure the success or failure of the scheme. Two alter- 
natives have been present to our minds — (1) that the commissions so granted should 
be commissions in the regular army, whether British or Indian, carrying with them 
the continuous military career, with its various stages of official promotion, of the 
British officer either of the Home Army or of the Indian Staff Corps ; (2) that the 
commissions should constitute an independent category, in fact a sort of Honorary 
Reserve, conferring upon the oflicers so honoured the rank, the pay, and the pros- 
pects of promotion enjoyed by officers in Her Majesty’s Service, but carrying with 
them the obligations, not of ordinary regimental service, but of military employ- 
ment in extra-regimental billets, which might be determined according to the num- 
ber, the rank, and the aptitudes of the qualified candidates. 

“ We have had no hesitation ia deciding in favour of the second alternative. 
The objections to the first, which have been indicated in the Viceroy’s note, appear 
to us to be decisive. They may be summed up, in the main, in the social dififfculties 
that are certain to arise out of the habitual contact of young British and Indian 
officers in the regimental “ mess ”, and in the situation which would be created 
were an attempt made to place Native officers in command of British officers 
and eventually of British troops. On the other hand, the second alternative, 
that of extra-regimental or staff employment, presents these advantages. We do 
not believe that any but an infinitesimal number of the scions of noble or gentle- 
manly families in India are qualified for the hard and sometimes monotonous ex- 
istence of the regimental officers, serving at all seasons under a strict and undeviat- 
ing discipliue, whether in cantonments or in remote and unattractive frontier posts. 
Such a test, more particularly in iafantry regiments, is one to which we are con- 
vinced that the large majority of young Indian officers would fail to respond. The 


♦ Not priatai here. 
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majority of them, notably those belonging to Eajput families, would care only for 
commissions in the cavalry, and might be expected to tire of these in any but 
exceptionally favoured circumstances and localities. On the other hand, we think 
that ample and suitable occupation might be provided for them, with the super- 
added distinction of British military rank, on the stafi of British officers, to whom 
they would be attached at head-quarters, in cantonments, at camps of exercise 
and in the field, with results that would not merely be advantageous to themselves, 
but that might have a beneficial and stimulating influence upon the Native troops 
in the Indian Army, who could not fail to be encouraged by the sight and 
co-operation of leading and representative members of the aristocracy of their 
own country. Should it be desired at some future date to revive the question of 
inter-regimental commissions in Her Majesty’s Service for the class of whom we are 
speaking, both the G-overnment of India and Her Majesty’s Government would 
be in possession of the invaluable results of the present experiment as a guide. 

The restriction of the scope of employment and command — ^for the commission 
given to these officers entitles them to take command only of native officers 
and native soldiers of His Majesty’s Native Indian land forces — is, beyond 
doubt, the real cause of the limited success of this well-meant experiment. W e are 
repeatedly asked by officers who receive commissions from the corps to give them 
some real military work, or to attach them to some regiment, and they refer in 
their disappointment to the rules of the corps which led them to hope that they 
would take their places in the Imperial Army as British officers. * 

“ 6. It is, indeed, clear that nothing short of regimental employment will satisfy 
the aspirations of educated young gentlemen who seek a military career. We agree 
therefore with Your Lordship that the formation of a special regiment is necessary. 
To raise an entirely new regiment would be costly and would upset the proportion 
to be maintained between British and Indian troops. The scheme wldch, after 
much consideration, commends itself to us is to add three squadrons to 
the Viceroy’s Body-guard. Two squadrons could be obtained by reduction from 
the Erinpura and Deoh regiments and the third could be obtained by reduction 
elsewhere. The regiments so formed would be constituted like a non-silladar cavalry 
regiment of the Indian Army, but instead of being officered in the higher grades of 
2nd-Lieutenant to Lieutenant-Colonel solely by British officers, it would be officered 
by British and Indian officers, the latter gradually replacing the former. At the 
outset six out of the nine squadron officers might be cadets, who have received com- 
missions. The British officers would be attached temporarily, as for stafi appoint- 
ments. As vacancies in the higher ranks occurred, by the periods for which the 
British officers were found necessary terminating, these Indian officers, if fully 
qualified for regimental advancement under Indian Army Eules, would receive 
regimental promotion. Under this scheme all grades of regimental employment 
would thus be open to cadets. The regiment might be called the 1st Cavalry 
Eegiment of the Guard and would be under the military authorities just as the 
Guards Brigade are in England, but one squadron would always be detached to 
act as the Governor-General’s Body-guard. _ 

“ 7. We think it desirable that nomination to the Cadet Corps and selection for 
the special regiment should be in the hands of the Viceroy. But we are also of opin- 
ion that the Cadet Corps should be converted into a military college and placed 
under the mihtary authorities. Such an arrangement will, we hope, give better 
promise of real military training for the Cadet Corps. 

“ 8. As regards the form of commission we are convinced that it is desirable to 
give the cadets the form of commission given to British officers iu the Indian Army. 
Nothing less than this will satisfy their aspirations. It is true that for the present 
subjects of Native States will not be ehgible for these commissions, but we are 
addressing Your Lordship on the subject with a view to the removal of this dis- 
ability. It seems to us better to proceed upon broad lines, even if for a time the 
subjects of rulers of Native States are excluded, than to launch a scheme which 
will not give real satisfaction to any. In this connection we enclose a copy of a 
letter, dated the 19th May 1907, from the Maharaja of Cooch Behar.f 

* Rule 1 of tlie Rules of the Corps runs : — “ The Imperial Cadet Corps has been organised by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy with the mam object of providing a military training for selected members of the aristocracy 
of India and of giving them such a general education that, whilst in the course of time they may be able to take 
their places in the Imperial Army as British officers, they may never lose their character and bearing m 
Indian gentlemen.” 

t Not printed here, but summarised above. 
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“ 9. As regards tte suggestion to offer allowances to suitable cadets wbo cannot 
afford the training at Debra Dun, we prefer not to make any recommendation at 
present. Lord Curzon considered and rejected such a proposal, in his anxiety — 
which we share — to keep up the social standing of the corps. The Committee 
which His Excellency the Viceroy appointed in 1907 recommended that the cost 
of living at the corps should be kept down, and that in certain cases the Darbar or 
Government should afford pecuniary assistance to cadets who could not afford the 
expense of the corps. In view of the fact that for some years there will not be many 
openings for cadets, we are inclined to think that the offer of allowances may be 
deferred. 

“ 10. Such is the outline of the scheme which we, after much deliberation, com- 
mend to Your Lordship. The cost of our proposals, on a rough estimate, should bo 
something between 3| and 5 lakhs of rupees a year, besides the initial expenditure 
on horses, equipment, lines, etc. Every effort would be made to keep the cost within 
reasonable limits and to meet it, so far as possible, by correspondi \g economies. 
But these and other details we prefer to reserve for consideration until His Ma j esty ’ s 
Government have, as we hope will be the case, generally approved the lines on which 
we propose to proceed. The scheme is admittedly tentative ; in the present con- 
dition of India it would not be prudent to go further; but it constitutes a further 
serious and benevolent effort to “ satisfy an admitted deficiency in our political and 
military system. ” 

A reply to the above despatch has not yet been received. 

IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS, 

After the Delhi Darbar of January 1903, Lord Curzon in a circular KharUa to 
Olfe's made hy Native Chiefs to nil Ruling Chiefs recapitulated the history 
maint tin Imperial Service Troops, or to of the Imperial Service movement, and in- 
mcrease their existing contribviions. vited their views on the following points : 

(а) whether a Ruling Chief should acknowledge the obligation of expending 
a certain proportion of his gross revenue in furthering the cause of 
Imperial defence ; 

(б) the obligation being accepted in principle, what would be the best 
method of converting it into practice ? 

(c) what shape should a contribution take ? 

{d) what are the weak points of the existing system ? 

(e) what are the feelings entertained upon its more recent developments, 
and what suggestions are offered for improvement in future ? 

(/) whether, for purposes of training. Imperial Service Troops might not be 
given a turn of service on the frontier, or be offered the opportunity 
of going to British cantonments, camps of instruction, or manoeuvres, 
and of being brigaded with British Troops. 

(gr) whether in every State furnishing Imperial Service Troops a reserve 
might not desirably be formed of men who have passed through the 
ranks in order to replace the wastage that would ensue upon active 
service. 

In reply to this circular certain Chiefs offered to raise and maintain Imperial 
Service Contingents, while others expressed a desire to increase the strength of 
their existing units. His Majesty’s Government was addressed in the matter by 
Lord Curzon’s Government with a view to the acceptance of certain of the offers 
made. The Secretary of State suggested in reply that each offer should be 
reconsidered in detail separately and on its merits, and that before a decision was 
given in each case the Viceroy should satisfy himself that each Chief was well 
advised to undertake the cost of the contribution offered by him. 

The case was accordingly reconsidered by His Excellency Lord Minto and, 
as a result of further examination, the following offers were accepted ; ’ 

One company of Sappers from the Tehri State. 

10 Despatch Riders from the Rotlam State. 

500 Infantry from the Bikaner State. 

Acceptance of the following offers was deferred for financial and other 
reasons — 

A Light Railway from the Coooh Behar State. 

Transport of 20 carts and 50 ponies from the Dholpur State. 
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Transport of 200 carts and 400 ponies from the Jaipur State. 

Four Infantry signalling sections from the Cochin State. 

Transport of 20 carts and 50 ponies from the Bundi State. 

52 Despatch Eiders from the Dhar State. 

10 Despatch Eiders from the Dewas (Senior) State. 

10 Despatch Eiders from the Dewas (Junior) State. 

10 Despatch Eiders from the Jaora State. 

Transport of 20 carts and 50 ponies from the Narsingarh State. 

Other ofiers are still under consideration, their acceptance or rejection being 
partly dependent on the decision of the Secretary of State as to how far the further 
increase of Imperial Service Troops is affected by the rule regulating the proportion 
of British to Native Troops in India. Such offers are — 

150 Cavalry from the Udaipur State. 

10 Despatch Eiders from the Kishangarh State. 

One company of Sappers from the Chamba State. 

672 Infantry from the Eampur State. 

150 Mounted Infantry or 300 Infantry from the Cutoh State. 

224 Pioneers from the Travancore State. 

224 Pioneers from the Pudukottai State. 

304 Cavalry from the Kolhapur State. 

543 Infantry from the Chiefs of the Southern Mahratta country. 

108 Signallers from the Cambay State. 

30 Despatch Eiders from the Tonk State. 

225 Cavalry and 448 Infantry from the Bhopal State. 

In a letter to Lord Lansdowne in 1892 His Highness the Nizam had ofiered as 
Hyderabad. his quota towards the Imperial army of 

Acceptance of the offer of the Nizam defence a body of 800 cavalry to be selected 
of Hyderabad to raise the strength of from his regular troops and equipped as 
his two Imperial Service Gavalry Begi- might be required by the Grovernment of 
irtents. India. His Highness had added that, should 

the Government of India ever need it, he would not hesitate to furnish a further 
number of 800 cavalry for the same purpose. This offer was accepted by Lord 
Lansdowne, and his action in the matter was confirmed by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. His Highness the Nizam eventually decided that two regiments of 400 
men each should be organised. 

In September 1907 His Highness ordered the transfer of 450 men from his 
irregular troops to his two Imperial Service regiments to increase their strength 
to 625 men each, so as to enable them to proceed on field service at the standard 
strength of a regular Indian cavalry regiment. His Majesty’s Government was 
addressed on the subject, and it was explained that the offer was accepted in prin- 
ciple as far back as 1893. It was added that the proposed increase would be sub- 
ject to the condition that only subjects of the Nizam should be recruited, and that 
the irregular forces of the Hyderabad State would be reduced by 800 men. 
The Govermnent of India therefore trusted that His Majesty’s Government would 
have no hesitation in accepting His Highness’s offer, without prejudice to the 
general question of the relative strength of the British and Native troops in 
India. The Secretary of State rephed that His Highness the Nizam should be 
informed that his offer was accepted with much pleasure by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who greatly appreciated the steps which he had taken to give further effect 
to the scheme initiated by him in 1893. These remarks were conveyed to His 
Highness through the Eesident, and the Inspecting Ofideer of the Hyderabad 
Imperial Service Troops was authorised to take steps to advise His Highness in 
arranging for the reorganisation and training of the two regiments as they would 
now be constituted. 

The original offer accepted from the Jodhpur State was two regiments of 
Jodhpur, cavalry, the authorised strength of each 

Raising the strength of the second being fixed at 600 strong. Owing to the 
regiment of the Jodhpur Imperial Service indebtedness of the State the second regi- 
L'tneers to two squadrons. ment was for some time maintained con- 

siderably below its authorised strength, and it was decided in 1902 that matters 
should be left in this position until the Sbate could afford to fill the ranks. 
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When reviewing the State budget estimate of 1907-08 the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana suggested that the time had come when the Darbar 
might be approached with a proposal to increase the strength of the second 
regiment to two full squadrons. The Government of India concurred in th is sugges- 
tion, but added that it was unnecessary to lay down any precise time within which 
the Darbar should be required to bring the regiment up to its full strength of 4 
squadrons, and the Darbar was addressed accordingly. 

In April 1909 the Agent to the Governor-General intimated that the Maharaja 
had sanctioned good-conduct pay for the men of the Jodhpur Imperial Service 
Lancers from the 1st April 1909, but proposed to defer the question of pension 
until he obtained some assurance from Government that he would not be ordered 
or pressed to complete his second regiment up to its full strength of four squadrons. 
The Agent to the Governor-General was authorised to inform the Maharaja that 
Government had no intention of pressing him to add the two remaining squadrons 
to his second regiment, and that they left it to His Highness to decide when 
and in what circumstances he would carry out the undertaking made by his 
father to maintain two full regiments of Imperial Service Lancers. 

In November 1899 the Punjab Government represented that the charges for 

Imperial Service Troops in the Nabha 
DislandmeToT£ Zd Nahha and Jind States had for some time pressed 
States Imperml Sermee Cavalry. too heavily on the resources of the Darbars, 

and recommended the reduction ox the 
Imperial Service Cavalry furnished by the two States. 

Lord Curzon’s Government expressed their willingness to consider the pro- 
posal, provided that the Darbars would utilise a portion of the saving which would 
thereby acciue to increase the strength of their Imperial Service Infantry regi- 
ments by 120 of all ranks, and to improve their pay. 

From the reply received it appeared that both Darbars regarded the abolition 
of their Cavalry as impossible, that both desired to maintain the bulk of their 
squadrons — the Jind State in a difierent form — and that the two Darbars, 
out of regard for the supposed wishes of Government, offered to increase their 
infantry to the extent suggested at an extra cost which in Nabha would have 
amounted to Rs. 24,000, and in Jind to Rs. 8,666 per annum. In the case of Nabha 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor recommended that the proposal for remodel- 
ling the Imperial Service Troops should be deferred, but advised the acceptance 
of the proposals made by the Raja of Jind. The Government of India were unable 
to accept the proposals as they were not consistent with the principle on which 
the reduction of the cavalry had been originally advocated. They therefore remit- 
ted the case for the reconsideration of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. This 
was in March 1901, and nothing definite on the subject was heard until October 
1906, when the Punjab Government, in returning the ceremonial programmes for 
His Excellency the Viceroy^s visit to these two States in the winter of 1906-07, 
said that the escorts of Imperial Service cavalry entered therein must be altered to 
State Troops, as the States no longer maintained their Imperial Service squadrons. 
On this a report was called for of the circumstances in which those units came to be 
abohshed without the approval of the Government of India, and of the date of 
their abolition. 

It then came to Light that the Imperial Service cavalry squadrons of both 
States had been disbanded some time in 1903 or 1904, on the advice of the Inspector- 
General of Imperial Service Troops, without any official report to the Local Gov- 
ernment. The attention of the Inspector-General of Imperial Service Troops was 
accordingly drawn to the rule that any material changes in the numerical strength 
or in the armament of Imperial Service Troops must be made under the prior sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State, and he was requested to follow the procedure strictly 
in future. At the same time it was pointed out to the Inspector-General that the 
reduction of the Imperial Service cavalry had originally been suggested on the 
understanding that the strength of the Imperial Service infantry would be raised 
to 720 men. This suggestion was not accepted at the time by the Government 
of India, and they were still not prepared to press the Darbars for the increase. 
It would be sufficient if, without exceeding the limit of expenditure on their Imperial 
Service Troops which the Darbars had fixed, the organisation of the Imperial 
Service infantry could be so arranged as to fit in with the strength of units now con- 
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sidered to be desirable. If this could be arranged, the Darbars should submit 
their proposals in the usual way through the Local Government for the considera- 
tion of the Government of India. 

In July 1909 the Punjab Government suggested that it was neither necessary 
nor desirable to ask the Darbars to make a formal request for the abolition 
of their Imperial Service cavaby, as such a course might create an awkward pre- 
cedent and would probably be distasteful to the Chiefs. In the circurastances 
it was decided to allow the question to drop. In regard to the question of increas- 
ing the strength of the Imperial Service Infantry regiments maintained by these 
States, the Punjab Government remarked that they abeady paid a higher per- 
centage of theb revenues in maintaining them Imperial Service Troops than 
any other State in the Punjab and that, if any change was to be made, it 
should be in the nature of the further decrease of the cost of their Imperial 
Service Troops. The Inspector-General expressed the opinion that the Jind 
Darbar was unable to undertake any increased expenditure on its Imperial 
Service Troops, and that the Nabha Darbar was becoming restive at the con- 
stantly increasing cost of its Imperial Service Troops. Lord Kitchener visited 
the Jind and Nabha States in 1907, and was struck by the excellence of the 
material of both men and horses of the local cavaby which had previously formed 
the Imperial Service cavaby squadrons, and had suggested that, rather than 
let such good material be lost to Government in time of need, he would be pre- 
pared to support a proposal to arm them with Martini- Henry carbines, on the 
condition that the Inspecting Officer should have the right of reporting whether 
the rifles were kept in order and properly used. The Nabha Darbar has 
expressed no wish to have its local cavaby so armed, but the Jind Darbar has 
recently desired the supply of these arms. 

In December 1909, with the consent of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Bikaner India, an ofier of the Maharaja of Bikaner 

to convert the whole of his infantry regi- 
Comersion of an infantry regiment vnto (600 strong) in,to Imperial Service 

Imperial Service Troops. Troops was accepted on the understanding 

that the regiment would be composed entirely of Rajputs recruited from the 
Bikaner state. His Highness engaged permanently to maintain mobilisation 
equipment and transport for 224 fighting men, exclusive of officers, and guaran- 
teed to mobilise, equip, and despatch on service the remaining men of the regiment 
within a month and a half of the first detachment proceeding to the front. 


Offers were received from the 
Mohmand Expedition. 

Offers of Imperial Service Troops, 


following Chiefs in the spring of 1908, plac- 
ing the services of theb Imperial Service 
Troops at the disposal of the Government 
of India in connection with the Mohmand 
Expedition : — 


Uame of State. 

Offer made. 

Jind 

• • 

• • 

• # 

9 • 

Infantry. 

Jnnagaxlx 

• m 


9 

• « 

Cavalry. 

Faridkot 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

• • 

Sappers. 

Kashmir 


• m 

m. 9 

9 9 

Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. 

Jodhpur 


m • 


• • 

One regiment of Cavalry. 

Bhavnagar 

• • 

• • 

« 9 

« • 

Cavalry. 

Navanagar 

• « 

• • 

9 9 

• • 

Cavalry. 

Maler Kotla 

« • 

* * 

* • 

« * 

Sappers. 

Bahawalpur 

« • 

• • 

« 4 ) 

9 9 

Transport. 

Kapurthala 

• • 

« « 


9 9 

Infantry. 

Eampur 

• • 

• • 

• • 


Cavalry. 

Nabha .. 


• « 


• 

infantry. 

Bharatpur 

• # 


« • 

9l 9 

Infantry and Transport. 

Patiala 

• • 

• • 

* • 

9. <1 

Cavalry and Infantry. 

Bhopal 


• • 

• • 

• • 

Cavalry. 
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In Decenibei 1908 tlielnspectoi -General of Imperial Service Troops submit- 
ted a proposal to extend to the Imperial 
other even s. Service Troops a concession granted to 

Exemftion of certain imports from cus~ jjjg Majesty’s regular forces in 1904, 
toms duty. exempting certain specified articles from 

import duty. The proposal met with some opposition in the Finance and 
Commerce and Industry Departments, but after discussion in Council it was decided 
to sanction the proposal, with the proviso that the articles imported should 
be covered by a certificate from the Inspecting Officer of the Imperial Service Troops 
concerned to the effect that they were necessary for such troops and would be 
used solely for imlitary purposes. 

The question of appointing officers of the Imperial Service Troops as Honor- 
ary Aides-de-Camp to the Viceroy was 
Appointment of three Imperial Seimce revived in May 1906. His Excellency 
Tioe^s ^'■ers as honorary Aides-de-Cartvp appointments would 

to the Ticeioy. have a good effect, and decided that they 

should only hold good during the tenure of office of the Viceroy making them. 
The three officers selected were — 

Sahibzada Haji Hafiz ObeiduUah Kdian, second son of Her Highness the 
Begam of Bhopal, and Colonel of the Bhopal Imperial Service Lan- 
cers : 

Sardar Bakhshi Pretam Singh, Bahadur, Comm ander-in-Chief of the 
Patiala State Forces ; and 

Honorary Major Bir Bikram Singh, C.I.E , Eaj Kumar of Sirmur, Com- 
mandant of the SicmuT Imperial Service Sappers. 

These appointments were notified on the 28th November and took effect 
from the 1st December 1906. His Excellency the Viceroy conferred the appoint- 
ment personally on Sardar Pretam Singh during his visit to Patiala at the end 
of November 1906. 

With the approval of His Majesty the King the Maharaja of Bikaner and 

the Nawab of Rampur, who had been 
Promotion of the Chiefs of Bikaner and granted the rank of Honorary Mai or in 
Jtampw^ thehonoiary lankof Ineutenani- Army on the 13th June 1900 and the 
Colonel in the Army. 22nd June 1897 respectively, were pro- 

moted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel on the anniversary of the King- 
Emperor’s birthday, 1909, in view of their services in connection with the 
Imperial Service Troops. 

The Secretary of State intimated in March 1906 that the Army Council con- 

_ , , • . . j T ^ curred in a proposal made by the Govern- 

D mion thattheappointmentoflnspector- previous year that 

GCTwa , roops, may appointment of Inspector-General of 

qualify for the rank of Mayor-Ger^al. Service TroSps should quahfy 

for the rank of Major-General, but that the rank should not be granted to an 
officer on first appointment, nor necessarily to every incumbent of the post, and 
added that the recommendation for the promotion of the Inspector-General 
should emanate from the Government of India and not from the Viceroy. 

The appointment of an assistant to the Inspecting Officer, Imperial Service 

Sappers, was sanctioned in December 1907 
on account of the need of training Imperial 
Service Sappers to a high standard, and as 
a consequencj of the provision by the Tehri 


Creation oi the appointment of Assistant 
to the Inspecting 0-$cer, Imperial Service 
Sappers. 


State of a company of sappers, 

ARMED FORCES IN NATIVE STATES. 

The question of the policy to be observed in regard to non-imperial Service 

j Troops in Native States wa s discussed in the 

years 1903 and 1906. It agam came under 
discussion in connection with a desire of the Maharaja Scindia to arm with modern 
weapons a considerable number of his non-Imperial Service Troops, his argu- 
ment being that, if his Imperial Service Troops were withdrawn to serve with the 
British Army in the event of hostilities elsewhere, he would not have a force suffi- 
ciently well armed to maintain order in his own territories. His Excellency the 
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Viceroy approved of a proposal that the general question of policy should be con- 
sidered by a small committee composed of His Excellency General SirO’Moore- 
Creagh, V.C., G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief in India, the Hon’ble Mr- S. H. Butler, 
C. S. I., C.I.E., Secretary to the Govermnent of India in the Foreign Department, 
and Major-General F. H. E. Drummond, O.B., O.I.E., Inspector-General, Imperial 
Service Troops. 

The Committee met in May to consider the following questions : — 

(i) Is it right to assume that Imperial Service Troops will be withdrawn 
from the States at once on mobilisation ? 

(ii) Should the irregular forces be limited to the number necessary to 
maintain order inside the Native States, or should we contemplate their 
use in assisting to maintain order in British India ? 

(m) Do the existing forces (as set out in the annual return) disclose a state 
of things calling for interference ? 

(iv) Can any standard be laid down for the strength for irregular forces in a 
State ? 

(v) What is the highest form of weapon which they should be allowed to 
have ? 

(vi) Are the present rules as to the supply of ammunition sufficiently or 
unduly strict ? 

(vii) Is it desirable to issue to selected states a certain number of modern 
rifles with practice ammunition for training, so as to be able to issue 
modem weapons to selected troops in case of necessity ? 

(vtn) If no general treatment of the question is possible, are there any 
general principles which should guide Local Governments and Political 
Officers in considering whether they should forward proposals ? 

(ix) On what terms can Chiefs be given guns for saluting purposes, and 
what guns ? 

The Committee submitted their report in regard to these questions 
in May 1910- His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief pointed out at the 
outset that the scheme for the redistribution of the Army in India provided for 
the protection of Native States ; that the second of the three considerations on 
which that scheme was based was — * ‘ what power the people would have of resort- 
ing to armed rebellion and the military forces of the various Native States "" ; and 
that the scheme was based upon the removal of Imperial Service Troops on general 
mobilisation. He mentioned the desirability of reducing the irregulars ia the 
different States and substituting corps of Imperial Service Troops to such extent as 
may be considered necessary. 

The orders of the Secretary of State as to the inclusion of most of the 
Imp erial Service Troops in the proportion to be maintained between British and 
Tr><^ia,Ti troops rendered the last recommendation ineffective in practice, but the 
desirability of reducing Irregular forces in Native States remained, and any depar- 
ture from the fundamental assumptions of the scheme would materially afEect 
the military position in India. 

In the light of these remarks the Committee replied to the questions raised as 
follows : — 


(i) Imperial Service Troops will be withdrawn from the States at once on 

general mobilisation, with the 
Infantry. 2.934. exception of a considerable* 
Two Mountain Batteries, 8 guns. lorce retained for the defence 

of Kashmir, the Tehri Garhwal 
Sappers, the 3rd Gwalior Lancers and the 3rd Gwalior Infantry (so long 
as they are unfit and General Drummond expects them soon to be 
fit) and the men left in the depots, viz : — 


Mysore Lancers 

• • 

« m 

• • 

• 9 

No. of men. 

.. 51 

Patiala „ 

• • 

* • 

• • 

* • 

100 

Eampnr „ 



m • 

m m 

71 

1st Jodhpur Lancers 


• • 

• ♦ 

« m 

98 

2nd „ » 


• • 

• 9 

• . 

48 

Alwar Lancers 


• « 

9 m 

• « 

97 

1st Gwalior Lancers 



mum 


128 
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No of men. 


2nd Gwalioi Laixcera . . . . . . . . . . 128 

Bhopal Lancers . . . . . . . . . . 98 

1st Hyderabad Lancers . . . . . . . . . . 128 

2nd „ „ . . . . . . . . • . 128 

Bhavnagar Lancers . . . . . . . . . . 54 

Navanagar „ .. .. . . . . • • 30 

Junagarh ,, . . • . . . . . . • 13 


(n) We have no hesitation in saying that irregular forces should be limited 
to the number necessary to maintain order inside the Native States, 
and that on no account should we contemplate their use in assisting to 
maintain order in British India. 

(in) We do not think that the existing forces disclose a state of things calling 
for interference, but we advise that Political 0flS.cers should be period- 
ically reminded of the importance of reducing the numbers of irregular 
forces in Native States. 

(iv) We are unable to suggest any standard by which the strength of irregu- 
lar forces in Native States should be determined. We have to deal 
with facts as we find them and we deprecate the raising of general 
questions in this delicate matter. 

(v) We have most carefully considered this question, and, in view of the 
pohcy on which redistribution of the Army in India is based, we 
are unable to advise that any State should be allowed to improve the 
armament of its irregular forces. Any such improvement on any exten- 
sive scale would necessitate the revision for the scheme of the re-distribu- 
tion of the Army in India. It would be impossible to refuse applications 
in certain cases and to grant them in others. There may of course 
be cases in which it is necessary for police work to grant a better weapon, 
but such cases should, as at present, be considered on their merits, 
and the strongest reasons should be required before improved weapons 
are sanctioned. The accepted policy is to let the irregular forces 
gradually dwindle away. 

The Committee noted that the issue of bored-out Martinis involved the 
danger that the ammunition could be used in rifled weapons of the 
same bore. 

(w) We do not advise any further alteration in the rules as to the supply of 
ammunition. Any further drastic alteration in the rules would bear an 
appearance of distrust which it is most important to guard against. 

(vii) We consider it most undesirable to issue a number of modern rifles to 
selected States for purposes of training. We shall defend the States 
if necessary. 

(mii) We cannot suggest any principles for dealing with applications for 
increased armament, beyond the general discouragement of aU such 
proposals. 

(icc) The^ question of guns for saluting purposes is a difficult one. We 
advise that each case should be considered on its merits as at present. 
Most States have sufficient guns. We must be very careful in 
sanctioning the issue of additional guns as even obsolete guns may 
be used against out places of refuge. 

We advise that Local Governments and Administrations be addressed as to 
the policy of the Government of India in regard to the Irregular Forces 
in Native States. A confidential demi-official letter would perhaps 
be the best means of communication. 

His Excellency the Viceroy decided that, in view of the military considerations 
advanced by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee should be accepted, but that there was no necessity to issue any general 
statement of policy. 


The Agent to the Governor-General in Central India forwarded a communi- 

Local forces in Gwalior. from the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior 

m 1905 regardmg the traming and arma- 
ment of his local forces. His Highness requested that he might be permitted to 
train and drill 2,000 of his irregular cavalry out of those which under treatv rights 
he is permitted to maintain, and secondly that he might be supplied, on 
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payment, with. 3,693 muzzle-loading Enfield rifles for his remaining infantry 
regiments, his argument being that, if his Imperial Service Troops were withdrawn 
to serve with the British army in the event of hostilities elsewhere, he would not 
have a force sujGficiently well armed to maintain order in his own territories. In 
September 1906 the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India was informed 
that before coming to a decision as to the Maharaja's requests the Government 
of India desired to be furnished with more complete information as to the exact 
status of the various bodies which comprised His Highness’ troops. This 
information was supplied in May 1907, and it was decided that the question might 
be allowed to rest for the time being. 

In August 1909 His Excellency Lord Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief in 
India, stated that the Maharaja Scindia had spoken to him in regard to his requests 
to obtain some serviceable arms for his local troops, and His Excellency the 
Viceroy directed that the Maharaja’s request should stand over until the question 
of the armament and employment of the non-Impecial Service Troops of 
Native States could be taken up as a whole. 

The requests were accordingly considered by the Committee appointed to 
discuss the latter question. The Committee brought the following facts to the 
notice of His Excellency the Viceroy : — 

(o) By the Kharita,* dated 24th February 1886, the Governor General 

repeated his acceptance of the 
♦Aitohison, volume IV, page 148. edition 1909. o^jiigation to assist His High- 
ness contained in article 6 of the Treaty of the 13th January 1844. 
That article runs as follovs : — 


Aitchison, same volume, page 60, 


And whereas the British Government is bound by treaty to protect the 
person of His Highness the Maharaja, his heirs and successors, and 
to protect his dominions from foreign invasion, and to quell 
serious disturbances therein * * (provisions for the reduc- 
tion of the Maharaja’s army) ***** British 

Government engages on its part 
to assist His Highness therdn 
should such aid appear to be required. 

(6) The experience of the Mutiny showed that the danger was not so much 
insurrection of the Gwalior people as mutiny of the Gwalior army. 

(c) We cannot believe that the forces of the Maharaja Scindia are insufificient 
to preserve order in the event of the withdrawal of his Imperial 
Service Troops. Taking the last armament return and excluding the 
Imperial Service Troops which will be withdrawn we find that the 
Maharaja has a large armed force in proportion to the number of his 
subjects, as is shown in the following table : — 


Hyderabad 


« • 


Armed men per 
population, 

1 per 645 

Mysore 

• • mm 

• • 


.. 1 

„ 1,295 

Kasbmir 

• • • • 

• « 


.. 1 

„ 663 

Jaipur 

mm mm 

• • 

m m 

.. 1 

» 515 

Jo(ihpur 

jm m mm 



.. 1 

» 487 

Bhopal 

* « mm 

■ • 

• • 

.. 1 

„ 702 

Patiala 

• * mm 

• m 

m m 

.. 1 

» 427 

Gwalior 

mm mm 

m m 

m m 

.. 1 

» 412 

Baroda 

mm mm 

m m 

m m 

.. 1 

„ 266 

Indore 

mm mm 

m m 


.. 1 

„ 234 

Eampur 

m P pm 

m m 

• . 

.. X 

„ 228 


It was observed that these figures in the case of Gwalior excluded armed 
police and ordinary police, an additional force of nearly 10,000 men. 

(d) There will always be a brigade at Jhansi and at Mhow, and one regi- 
ment of the Central India Horse will always remain at Agra. 

Finally the Committee remarked that His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief was prepared to place an officer at the disposal of the Foreign 
Department to advise the Maharaja Scindia about a scheme of defence 
for Gwalior, but hoped that strict instructions would be given him as 
to the lines on which the scheme should be drawn, so that there might 
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be no clashing with our own policy and scheme. They also observed 
that an essential feature of the scheme of defence should be the extent 
to which, and the way in which, British troops should co-operate. 

The Committee’s views were accordingly submitted to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, who decided that the Maharaja’s requests could not be granted. 

Local Governments and Political Officers were addressed in October 1909 

with reference to applications from Native 
ammuni- for supply of arms. They were 

reminded that it was contrary to the 
accepted policy to strengthen the armament of Native States, and their attention 
was drawn to the necessity of enforcing the rule that, when arms are supplied from 
a Government arsenal, an equal number of old arms in the possession of a Native 
State should be surrendered, credit for old arms being allowed to the extent of 
their value to Government at the time of their surrender after deducting the cost 
of breaking up such as are only fit to be destroyed. 

As regards the supply of small arm ammunition from British arsenals the 
Government of India proposed that in future the number of rounds for which 
Political Officers might indent on the Ordnance Department direct should be 
reduced from 40 to 20 rounds a year for each arm, the supply being contingent 
on the return of an equal number of fired cases. Local Governments and Poli- 
tical Officers were asked whether there was any objection to the introduction of 
such a rule. 


Efis Highness the Nawab of Rampxrc in his reply, dated the 23rd June 1904, 

„ ^ , to Lord Curzon’s letter of the 27th April 

Guns and ordnanoa stores. ... , , i 

of the same year on the general question 

Sup^y of artiHery to Rampur. expansion of the Imperial Defence 

Scheme asked that his artillery, which consisted of 28 pieces of muzzle-loading 
cannon which were very old and worn out, might be replaced by a lighter and 
uniform pattern of cannon — 9 or 10 pounder smooth-bore guns from the rejected 
stock in Government arsenals. After consultation with the Government of the 
United Provinces the Government of India presented the Naw^ab with six-smooth- 
bore 9-pounder bronze guns in exchange for an equal number of the old cannon 
in his possession. The Secretary of State noticed that in the administration 
report of the State for the year ending 30th September 1904 it was stated that 
the Rampur State was being supplied with six new guns, and called for a report of 
the ciccumstances in which the Government of India decided to present the State 
with these guns. The matter was e:^lained to the Secretary of State, and he was 
informed that the principle of limiting the supply of artillery to Native States to 
smooth-bore guns in numbers not exceeding their requirements for saluting 
purposes had not been departed from in this case. 

In 1906 the War Office, London, received an application from Messrs. Law- 

Supply of melcometers. and Mayo, London, for permission 

" " to manufacture from time to time meko- 


meters of service pattern for supply to Native States. The Secretary of State en- 
quired whether the Government of India had any oh j ection to t he permission being 
granted, or considered that the stores in question should be supplied through the 
India Office. The Government of India replied that it was contrary to recognised 
practice to permit the supply of arms, ammunition, and warlike stores to Native 
States otherwise than through British Arsenals, and enquired whether orders for 
mekometers had been received from any particular Native State. On the Secre- 
tary of State replying that the instruments were said to have been ordered for 
Gwalior the Government of India intimated that they were prepared to permit 
the supply as a special case, on the understanding that the order was a small one 
and that the Secretary of State saw no objection, but they added that in future 
they desired to maintain the principle that ordnance stores must be obtained 
through the Government of India, and that the Maharaja Scindia would be so 
informed. The Secretary of State accordingly allowed the instruments to be sup- 
plied to the three States (Gwalior, Chamba and Orchha) which had ordered them, 
but agreed that in future the principle above mentioned should be maintained. 
The Native States concerned were informedj accordingly. 
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THE MALWA OPIUM TRADE * 


The Agents to the Grovernor General in Rajpntana and Central India were 
„t informed in March 1908 that negotiations 

had been in progress between His Majesty s 
Government and the Government of China with a view to the restriction of the 
importation of Indian opium into China, in the course of which a definite pro- 
posal had been made by His Majesty’s Government, and accepted by the Govern- 
ment of China, to the effect that a progressive decrease would be enforced for the 
next three years in the amount of opium exported from India to countries 
beyond the seas. 

It was stated that the Government of India had given their most careful 
^ consideration to the distribution of 

Govemment poUey aniiounced-1908. revenue which this reduction in 

exports must entail ; that orders had already issued for the curtailment of the 
area on which poppy was grown in Bengal and the United Provinces, and for a 
radical reduction in the amount of Benares and Patna opium which would be 
offered for sale ; and that, as British India was thus undertaking a full share of 
the total loss, the Native States must be called upon, if necessary, to make a 
proportionate sacrifice. 


The Agents to the Governor General were accordingly informed that it had 
been decided to sell only 46,800 chests of Bengal opium in 1908, and to restrict 
the export of Malwa opium from India for the three years 1908, 1909 and 1910 
to 15,100, 13,600 and 12,100 chests respectively, and they were asked to commu- 
nicate the purport of this decision, with the reasons underlying it, to the Native 
States affected, and to make the facts known to the chief merchants and others 
concerned in the trade. 


In coniequence of the 
1910. 


1913 as follows : — 


necessity of effecting further reductions in the 
exports to China the Government contem- 
plated an allocation of the exports for 1911- 


Bei^al. Malwa (including Baroda). 

1911 36,000 chests .. ^ .. .. 10,600 

1912 32,400 „ .. .. .. 9,100 

1913 28,800 ,, ,, .. ,, 7,600 

It was represented that a sudden contraction of the Malwa exports 
would tell hardly on the Darbars and traders. The Government of India. 
therefore reconsidered the matter, and decided that the export should be redistri- 
buted as follows : — 

Bei^al. Malwa (including Baroda). 

. 1911 31,440 chests .. .. .. 16,160 

1912 26,520 „ .. .. .. .. 14,980 

1913 21,540 „ 14,860 

The Agents to the Governor General were desired to communicate this con- 
cession to the Darbars concerned, who should be given to understand that no 
further concession could be made, and that if cultivation should increase in 
consequence of the increased allotments this would not be regarded as any 
reason for not carryiug out further large reductions in the number of chests to be 
exported in 1914 and following years. It was added that, if the Darbars chose 
to allow poppy cultivation to go on unchecked, they would have to face the 
responsibility for the glutted market which must ensue. In conclusion, the 
Government of India wished it to be clearly understood that the concession 
made was not intended as a recognition of claims to compensation on behalf of 
Darbars, and that no such claims could be entertained, that Govemment much 
regretted that the Darbars should suffer any loss, but it was that 

was now moving against the opium trade, and China’s liberty in this respect 
was unassailable. It was pointed out that it was due to the efforts of the Govern- 
ment of India that a system of gradual reductions in, rather than a sudden 
stoppage of, the export trade had been arranged ; that the loss which accrued 
from China s action in this respect was being seriously felt by Govemment, and 
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and, finally, that the Government of 
Darhars in the present allotments, 
co-operate with Government in a 

similar spirit. 

Meanwhile important events had been happening in the Malwa opium 

trade. During the year 1909 the price of 
Events In 1910. Malwa opium in China advanced rapidly 

until it reached the unprecedentedly high figure of some Es. 3,800 per chest. 
Owing to the existence of very large stocks of opium in the hands of the local 
dealers, the price of opium in Malwa was only slightly affected, and remained 
at some Es. 700 — 800 per chest. The Government duty being only Es. 600 per 
chest a very large margin of profit was left for the traders who were fortunate 
in having secured the right, by the early payment of the Government duty, to 
export their opium to China, and, soon as the trade obtained information that 
the right to priority of export to China would continue to be determined in 
1911 bythedateof presentation of hundi, a rush of applications for passports 
took place during the first 10 days of November 1909. The Agent to the 
Governor-General in Cental India met the situation by prohibiting the accept- 
ance of further hundis, and his action was confirmed by the Government of 
India. The fact that the mere right of export had become a valuable privilege 
gave rise to a number of questions* which had a political bearing. 

(a) Early in 1910 certain Darbarsf sought to participate in the unex- 
pected profits of the traders by the im- 
Imfosition of addUional duties hy Bar- position of additional export duties on all 
ha-'s. opium leaving their States, and the Gwalior 

i Jaora, Eutiam, Indore, Kota, Dhar, Gwa- Darbar prohibited the export of opium 

except to China. The Agent to^ the 
Governor General in Central India, in reporting the imposition of additional 
export duties of varying amounts by these States, suggested that no imme- 
diate inconvenience to Government need be anticipated, but that a diflhcult 
situation might arise in and after 1912, when, it had been announced. Government 
intended to substitute a system under which the right of export from Malwa 
to China would be decided by tender for the present system under which 
Government was content with a fixed duty of Es. 600 per chest. The 
imposition of increased duties in Malwa would increase the cost price of opium 
in Bombay, and might therefore be expected to affect the tenders. 

The Government of India replied that, as at present advised, and without 
in any way prejudicing their liberty of action against the imposition of exor- 
bitant duties by Darbars, they were not prepared to demur at this stage to the 
action which the Darbars had thought fit to take. At the same time it was 
pointed out that this decision did not refer to the case of opium which the 
Government of India might decide to purchase direct from Malwa for excise 
purposes. In respect of this opium, the purchase of which in Malwa was 
clearly in the interests of the Darbars, the Government of India considered that 
they could fairly claim exemption from the enhanced duties which the Darbars 
had imposed. The Agent to the Governor General was requested to explain 
this to the Darbars, and to suggest to the Gwalior Darbar that the prohibition 
which they had imposed on export except to China should not be made appli- 
cable to any excke opium which the Government of India might require. It 
was explained that the Darbars would not of course be able to discriminate, 
when the opium left Malwa, whether it was going to China or was to be diverted 
for consumption in Bombay, but they would doubtless be prepared to refund the 
increase of duty on such purchases as the Government of India might make in 
Malwa instead of in the Bombay warehouse. 

With reference to a suggestion made by the Agent to the Governor General 
that it should be at once announced that a minimum upset price would be fixed 
on the introduction of the tender system, it was explained that the intention of the 
Government of India was to sell the right of export to those merchants who 
tendered the largest addition to the pass duty, which the Government of India 
reserved the right to vary as circumstances might suggest. It was pointed out 

* The relaxation of the rule which required that opium should be exported from Malwa within three 
months of the presentation of hundi is not dealt with in this Summary, since it was a matter primarily 
oonoecEing the trader and did not iavolYe political oonsiderationss 


the Darbars would have to bear their share ; 
India had shown every consideration to the 
and trusted that they, in their turn, would 
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that Hs. 600 was the present duty and Rs. 800 was to be the duty for the chests 
which, had been promised priority in 1912 ; but that the Government of India 
were not in a position to state what the general rate of duty in and after 1912 
would be, but whatever it was it would be treated as the nninimnm upset price 
under the tender system. 

(&) It was farther reported that, in consequence of the varying rates of duty 

Right to transfer hundis admitted. imposed by the difEerent Darbars, certain 

merchants had apphed for permission to 
export their opium, not from the scales at which they ^d originally tendered 
their hundis, but from other scales where the duty was lighter. The Agent to 
the Goremor-General intimated that there was, in his opinion, no valid reason 
why such applications should be refused, and that he would sanction them unless 
he received orders to the contrary. His action was approved by the Government 
of India- 

A large proportion of the hundis covering chests which were due for export 
in 1910 and 1911 had been issued at sub-agencies situated in Gwalior territory. 
The Gwalior Darbar had imposed greater additional exports than any other 
State, and was therefore particularly liable to beafiected by this decision, against 
which it lodged an unsuccessful protest. 

(c) At Indore the scales are situated within the limits of the Residency 

V» < 4 1 /or y«r- £“1 ceitaia ^sra began to move 

' '' tto opinm into tie R^denoy in 

order to escape the imposition of additional 
duties by the Indore Darhar. The Indore Residency Bazars are not intended 
to become a centre of trade to the detriment of the Darbar, and the Darbar 
asked that measures should be taken to prevent the import of opium iuto the 
Residency area except on^ the way to the scales. The Government of India 
agreed that this importation should be checked, and the Indore Residency 
Bazars Law was amended accordingly. 

(d) Meanwhile the price of opium in China showed no tendency to fall, a large 

n -L .X. n T 3 r ■, surplus over the hudgetted figures was 

B^eM,«,.bstteCh«awrmdIndors at tie GoTemient opilSn sales in 

® ‘ Calcutta, and the Darbars took stock of 

the position. 

The Gwalior Darbar submitted a detailed representation in May 1910, deal- 
ing with two main subjects : 

(1) the measures which the Darbar considered to be necessary in order that 

due efiect might be given to tbe directions and warnings as to regu- 
lating the production of opium which had been conveyed by the 
Government of India ; 

(2) suggestions for mitigating the loss of revenue which the Darbar would 

experience as the result of the gradual extinction of the China opium 
trade. 


The proposals advanced by the Darbar under the former head were : — 

(1) that the annual allotment of chests should be distributed between the 

exporting States in due proportion; 

(2) that the new production should also be determined and apportioned 

among the producing States; and 

(3) that Government should take the earliest possible opportunity for the 

publication of definite data, both as to the total Malwa allotment 
for each year down to that which was to witness the total extinction 
of the trade with China, and also as to the share of Malwa in the mariret 
that would remain after the China trade had been eliminated. 


The proposals of the Darbar under the second head were : — 

(1) that Government should forego the pass duty of Rs. 600 per chest on 

Malwa opium intended for China, leaving it to the Darbar to make 
their own arrangements for levying duty on opium when it leaves their 
State ; 

(2) that, as an alternative, Government should not touch the pass duiy 

over and above Rs. 600 per chest in and after the year 1912, when the 
tender system would be in force ; and 
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(3) that the market left after the export to China ceases completely should 
be shared equally and freely between Malwa and Bengal 

The Agent to the Governor-General supported the request of the Darbarthat 
Information should be given as to the amount of opium which it would be permis- 
Bible to export from Malwa to China after the year 1913. He added that the trade, 
though speculative, was in very close touch with the cultivators of opium 
in Malwa, and that the bare announcement of the figures would be more likely 
to be efiectual in regulating the cultivation of opium that any efiorts at suppres- 
sion which could be made by the Darbars, unless theteaders were at the same time 
convinced that a diminution in the production of opium would favour their own 
interests. He did not consider that an apportionment of chests between various 
Darbars would be practicable owing to peculiar local conditions, and the distri- 
bution and situation of the scales. 

With reference to the other proposals of the Gwalior Darbar the Agent 
to the Governor-General suggested that the question of ofEerii^ compensation 
to the Darbars should be reconsidered, if high prices continued to prevail. 
The course which he recommended was that the States should be informed that 
Government were willing to allot to them a reasonable share in the profits that 
would accrue in and after 1912 under the tender system, so long as abnormally high 
prices were obtained for Malwa opium in China. This allotment, he proposed, 
should be effected by the capitalisation of the estimated loss of revenue to the 
Darbars on the basis of either 20 years” purchase as a maximum or 10 years’ as a 
miuiTnuTUj as circumstanes might permit. It was shown that, allowing for the 
Baroda share in the exports, the cost of compensation at 20 years’ purchase would 
amount approximately to Rs. 828 per chest on the opium which would, according 
to the information at his disposal, be exported under the tender ^stem, while a 
less sum would still afford very considerable relief to the Darbars, many of whom 
were seriously affected by the prospective diminution of their revenues. He 
did not consider that the computation of the losses of the States would 
present insuperable difficulties, and indicated that the equitable division of the 
unexpected profits of Government, within the limits proposed, would be produc- 
tive of excellent political results. He suggested that, m return for a concession of 
this kind, the Darbars might fairly be required to remove all export duties on 
opium, and reported that there was reason to believe that the Darbars were 
contemplating the imposition of stiU further enhanced export duties. 

In June 1910 the Agent to the Governor-General submitted a representation 
on similar lines from the Indore Council of Regency. The requests preferred 
covered much the same ground as the representation of the Gwalior Darbar, and 
the Agent to the Governor-General did not consider it necessary to modify, or to 
add to, the comments and suggestions which he had made in connection with 
the Gwalior representation. 

In September 1910 the decisions and remarks of the Governmment of India 
on certain of the questions raised in the representations of the Gwalior and 
Indore Darbars were communicated to the Agent to the Governor-General, and 
he was informed that orders on their representations on the question of com- 
pensation for the loss which they sufiered in consequence of the restriction 
of the China opium trade would be communicated to him later. The matter was 
still under consideration when this Summary was prepared. 

As regards the proposal of the Gwalior and Indore Darbars that the whole 
allotment of chests for export from Malwa should be distributed between the 
export!^ States in due proportion, and that the new production should also be 
determined and apportioned among the producing States, it was explained 
that hitherto the Malwa trade had been treated as a whole, and that the Gov- 
ernment of India had declined to interfere in the details of the business either 
as between Darbars, or as between merchants, or as between merchants and 
Darbars, and that, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, this was 
the only safe and practicable policy- It was added that the task of distributing 
chests or cultivation as between States would be impracticable, particularly if, 
as was understood to be the case, it was only in the larger self-contained States, 
such as Gwalior and Indore, and in them not completely, that the opium pro- 
duced in the State was we%hed at scales situated in the State. The Government 
of India regretted, therefore, that they found themselves unable to accede to the 
request of the Darbars, which would entail a task beyond the power of Government. 
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With, reference to their request to be supplied with exact information as to 
the number of chests to be allotted after 1913, the Agent to the Governor- 
General was instructed to inform the Gwalior Darbar that a gradual diminution 
of exports must be expected after 1913, but that nothing more definite had been 
settled. Finally, as regards the claim of the Gwalior and Indore Darbars to a 
proportionate share in the non-China markets, should the China market be 
closed, it was observed that those markets were already open to the Malwa 
trade, and that the Government of India had no desire to close them, but that it 
rested with the Malwa merchants to establish their footing there before any 
question of sharing the trade could profitably be discussed. 

POLITICAL PENSIONS. 


Nagjmr ■political 

(i) 


{v) 


In connection with the general policy of decentralization it was decided to con- 
. , , .. sider, as individual cases came under notice, 

Delegatu>n of power of sanctum. authority to deal with each 

class of political pension should not be delegated to the Local Government 
or A dmini stration concerned. The extent to which delegation has been found 
possible is shown in the foUowiog paragraphs. 

The principles governing the devolution of these pensions weire laid dowm by 

Sir Charles Wood in 1863 ; of these the 

StOTlS. -it 

more important are : — 

except in special cases pensions should be limited to the lives of 
those enjoying them in 1863 ; but, when any portion is granted 
to the descendants of a pensioner, such p»ension should not exceed one 
half, or at the utmost three-fourths, of the first pension granted 
by the Supreme Government ; 

when there is no male issue, a pension may be allowed to the widow, 
and if no widow, if necessary to the daughter of a pensioner ; 

{Hi) small pensions may be commuted to single payments of a gross sum, 
but not large pensions; 

{iv) in granting pensions, after the demise of those who were enjoying 
them in 1863, the condition of the family, and more particularly 
the possession of jagics or other income derived from the State, should 
be taken into consideration ; 

in no cases is it expedient that pensions should be granted to collaterals, 
or that they should pass by adoption. 

The Chief Co mmis sioner of the Central Provinces has been authorised to sanc- 
tion the continuance of these pensions on the condition that the principles enun- 
ciated by Sir Charles Wood are strictly observed, that a pension shaU not be granted 
to a family jointly and continued in full till the death of the last survivor, and 
that all pensions are granted subject to the usual condition that they are liable to 
any taxation that is or may hereafter be imposed by law. Reference will as 
heretofore be made to the Government of India, (a) when the total amount of 
the pension to be continued exceeds Rs. 5,000 a year ; (6) when resumption of 
a pension is contemplated ; and (c) when there is a doubt as to heirship. 

On the death of a pensioner one-third of the original amount of the stipend 

„ . , 7 j . 7 T -• i ^ invariablv resumed. The Government 

Pms^ oftU collateral relatives of United Provinces have been B.uthoT^ 

theex-KvngofOudh. ^ ^ pensioner, to 

sanction the continuance, subject to the usual condition of liability to taxation, 
of such portion of the lapsed stipend as may be permissible rmder the rule 
indicated above in aU cases except those in which the total amount to be so 
continued exceeds Rs. 100 a month. 

The Commissioner of Lucknow has also been authorised, on the death of a 
pensioner, to sanction the continuance of such portions of lapsed pensions as may 
be available for distribution rmder the rules, in all cases in wMch the total amount 
to be continued does not exceed Rs. 26 a month. 

With a view to improving the miserable and hopeless condition of members 
th^ improvement of the ^ branch of the ex-Royal Wy of 
Benares branch of the resrdmg at Benares m the buildmgs 


Measures for 
of th> 


ex-Royal family of Delhi. 


known as the Shivala quarter, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the United Provinces 
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recommended the following proposals for the consideration of the Government of 
India : — 

(i) that the existing pensions, amounting to Rs. 3,000 per mensem, 
should be regarded as a permanent provision for the fanoily, subject 
to re-allotment at the discretion of the Local Government on failure 
of heirs, the present rule whereby one-third of the original pension is 
reduced in cases of succession being abolished ; 

(it) that the original Government usufruct grant of 12 bighas of land which 
fo rms part of the Shivala property should be sold, with the exception 
of certain mosques, a temple, etc., to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Benares for Rs. 1,09,843, and that the proceeds should be utilised to 
provide perpetual additional pensions calculated at the rate of 3| per 
cent, on the sums assessed for compensation to the members of the 
family who would be dispossessed of their holdings, cash payments 
being given in lieu of perpetual pensions in special cases at the 
discretion of the Local Government. 

In recommending these proposals to the Secretary of State the Government 
of India pointed out that the Oudh Pension Rules, whereby one-third of the 
original pension is reduced on succession, were applied to this family in 
1886, and that the consistent policy of Government in the past has been to allow 
the family to sink into insignificance by the gradual reduction of their pensions, 
in order that its members may eventually merge in the general population. 
Although proposal (1) was opposed to this policy, yet the Government of India 
considered that, in view of the deplorable condition of the family and the necessity 
for takit^ special measures for their regeneration, the operation of the 
Oudh Pension Rules might with advantage be temporarily suspended so far as the 
pensions of the Benares Branch of the family were concerned, subject to further 
reconsideration when the effect of the measures now proposed could be gauged. 

The Secretary of State agreed to the proposals on the understanding that 
the suspension of the Oudh Pension Rules was only temporary. 

Power has been delegated to the Commissioner of Benares to sanction the 
continuance of portions of lapsed pensions to members of this family in accordance 
with the above arrangement, provided that the total amount to be continued does 
not exceed Rs. 25 a month. 


Pensions of the Gosain 
Bunddkhand. 


families in 


These are life pensions. The Government of the United Provinces have 

Pensions of the Safwi family. authorised to sanctmn their continu- 

ance on the understanding that, except 
in very special cases, the pensions will lapse to Go-v emment on the death of the 
present holders, and that they will, as usual, be liable to taxation. 

These pensions are hereditary ; succession is confined to real issue, and the 

right of adoption is disallowed. On the 
failure of male issue of a deceased pen- 
sioner the grant ordinarily lapses to Govern- 
ment, and this general principle is, except in rare and special circumstances, 
applicable to all cases. Power to sanction the continuance of these pensions has 
been delegated to the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, on the 
undemtanding that the principles indicated above are observed, and that the 
pensions are granted subject to the usual conditions as regards taxation. 

Power has been delegated to the Government of Bengal to sanction the con- 
„ . ^ ^ . , , , tinuance, where necessary, of political pen- 

denis of the Oudh family. sions enjoyed (1) by the mJeah wives som, 

daughters, grandsons, grand-daughters, 
daughters-in-law, and great grand-children, and (2) by ofideers, servants, and depm- 
dents, of the late King of Oudh, on the understanding that the principles hitherto 
observed are strictly enforced; that the total amount of the pension to be 
continued does not in any case exceed Rs. 5,000 a year ; and that au the pensions 
are gmnted subject to the usual conditions that they are liable to any taxation 
that is or may hereafter be imposed by law. 

Power has been delegated to the Bengal Government to sanction, on the 

Compassionate dilowanees to destitute ^ fan^y 

servants and dependents of ladies of the ^ receipt of a pohtical pension 

Mysore family. Government, the grant of compas- 

sionate allowances to such of her actual 
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servants and dependents as may be left destitute by ber death. Such power has 
been delegated on the understand'ng that the principles hitherto observed are 
strictly adhered to ; that the total amount of the allowance to be granted does not 
in any case exceed Rs. 500 a year ; and that all allowances are granted subject to 
the usual condition that they are liable to any taxation that is or may hereafter 
be imposed by law. 

The Government of India have delegated authority to the Bombay Govern- 

Funeral grants to the descendants of the to sanction f^eral grants to descen- 

eayAtmrs of Sind. dants of the ex-Aums of Sind, subject 

to the following conditions : — 

(1) that the restriction proposed by Sir Evans James in paragraph 72 of 

his report No. 322, dated the 8th August 1893, is not infringed, i.e., 
that grants are not made to others than those to whom he suggested 
the jr should be restricted ; 

(2) that the Local Government’s powers are limited to sanctioning grants 

of not more than Rs. 500 in each case ; and 

(3) that the powers delegated extend only to grants to pensioners and 

their wives. 


In September 1908 it was represented by the Local Government that the 
, , pensions which had been granted to m“m- 

ae ex-Eoyal.fLfly of Bu^ 
residing in that Provmce m 1886 had 
proved quite insufficient for their maintenance, with the result that most of the 
pensioners were involved in debt and difficulties an 1 were constantly applying for 
increased allowances. The pensions granted in 1886 were moreover not founded 
upon any particular scale, and owing to the distinction which was made between 
the allowances drawn by pensioners residing in Mandalay and those residing else- 
where many anomalies and invidious diSerences had adsen between the stipends 
drawn by members of equal rank in different places which it was most desirable to 
remove. The matter was brought prominently to notice during the visit of His 
Excellency the Viceroy to Burma in 190 % when a number of the members of the 
ex-Royal family submitted petitions to His Excellency and to the Lieutenant- 
Governor praying for an enhancement of their pensions. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was satisfied that the pensioners were for the most part in poor 
circumstances, and in most cases were entirely dependent upon their pensions 
for their support. It was also reported that the pensioners had behaved with 
praiseworthy loyalty and with due regard to the wishes of Government during the 
past period of twenty years since the annexation of Upper Burma ; in fact that 
their conduct from a political point of view had been excellent. In view of these 
considerations, which, it was submitted, had given them a good claim to indulgent 
treatment, the Lieutenant-Governor submitted certain detailed proposals for re- 
classifying the pensions in accordance with tie relative rank and standing of the 
recipients, and for increasing with effect from the 1st October 1908 the pensions of 
members of some of the classes, to enable them to live in comparative comfort and 
to free them from the cares of financial embarrassment. 


The Government of India agreed to the proposals of the Local Government, 
which involved a total increased expenditure of Rs. 39,000 a year, on the under- 
standing that on the death of the present incumbents every opportunity would 
be taken of reducing the general scale of pensions. The Government of India also 
agreed to two other connected proposals of the Local Government : (1) that 
in future pensions granted for life to male members of the family shoald not be 
reduced or discontinued ff the pensionec obtains service undra Government, the 
present rule on the subject not being calculated to encourage stipendiaries to take 
up employment und^ Government or to seek advancement in Government service ; 
and (2) that in place of the present rule, under which cdacational allowances cease 
at 20 years of age. His Honour the lieutenant-Govemor should be empowered to 
extend, at his discretion, the period for which such allowances may be drawn. 

For «iTTn1fl.T reasons the Government of India have sanctioned increases in 


' Increase of the pensions of members of 
the ex'Royal famUy of Burma residing 
cct CaJeutta. 


the pensions of members of the ex-Royal 
family of Burma residing at Calcutta on 
the same scale as those residing in Burma, 
involving a total increase of expmditure of 


Rs. 4,560 a year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Modification of the Political Depattment 
Memorial Rules. 


The Government of India addressed the Secretary of State m 1909 on the 

subject of introducing certain amendments 
in the Political Department Memorial 
rules governing the submission or with- 
holding of petitions, etc., addressed to the Government of India, the Secretary of 
State for India, and His Majesty the King. The attention of the Government of 
India had been drawn to the increasing number of appeals and other memorials, 
mainly relating to rights in land or to boundaries, emanating from Native States 
imder the political control of the Government of Bombay, which had been referred 
to the Governor-General in Council for decision or for transmission to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, and, as some reduction in the number of such 
references appeared to be called for in the interests both of good government 
and of the petitioners themselves, the following amendments were decided upon 
after discussion with the Bombay Government and were accepted by the Secre- 
tary of State : — 

The first amendment, viz., of rule 6 (5), which is of general application, 
provides for vesting in Local Governments, Administrations, etc., power to with- 
hold a memorial addressed to His Majesty or to the Secretary of State, when such 
memorial is an appeal preferred more than six months after the date on which the 
memorialist was informed of the orders against which he appeals ; provided that 
the Local Government, administration, or Political Ofibcer, as the case may be, 
may, at discretion, extend the period to twelve months, if the delay will facilitate 
a settlement of the dispute, or if other good cause is shown. 

The following special rule applying to the case of appeals against the orders 
of the Government of Bombay 1 as also been added : — 

“ (1) In the following cases the decision of the Local Government shall 
ordinarily 1 e considered as final, and no appeal shall lie to the Government of 
India, an appeal to the Secretary of State for India only being admissible with 
the permission of the Local Government, which should be previously obtained : — 


(а) Giras cases in States of classes I to IV in Kathiawar, which would 
have been tried by the Rajasthanik Court when it existed, but are 
now tried by the States Hozur Courts from whose decision an appeal 
lies to the Agency and to the Local Government. 

(б) Giras cases in States below class IV, in which the decision of the Agent 

to the Governor-General, Kathiawar, is at present final under the rules 
sanctioned in Government Resolution No. 6511, dated the 18th 
November 1898, subject to the general political control of the Local 
Government. 

(c) Cutch Jadeja Court cases. 

(2) Memorialists who desire to appeal against the orders of the Government of 
Bombay in political cases shall have the option of addressing such appeals 
either to the Governmmt of India or to the Secretary of State, and such appeals 
shall be forwarded subject to the provi^ons of rules 6 and 7. This rule shall not 
apply to — 

(а) appeals in Giras cases or in those which are specially covered by any 
of the forgoing rules ; 

(б) memorials of the class specially reserved in rule IV of the rules 
published with Home Department notification No. 148 (Public), dated 
the 19th January 1905 ; 

(c) memorials which involve questions affecting the status, dignity or 
powers of a Rulmg Chief or his relations with the Faramoimt Power 
(including questions of succession or adoption) and with other Ohiefe.’* 
Rule 9 (2), part II, of the Memorial rules was ^o amended so as to provide 
that, when, in the exercise of the option therein given, an appeal has been presented 
to the Government of India, no further appeal shall lie to the Secretary of State. 


On the 10th December 1906 a convention was concluded with the French 
ForeigH Settlements. administration for a t^rm of six years with 

_ , . -T T ^ , effect from the 1st January 1907 for the 

Opwm French pui^ose of preventing the introduction of 

«!».»<»«»>» at Ohaaderaagart. oonttaland opium into Chandornagoro. 
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In 1907 the Governor of the French Settlements in India informed the 
„ j 1 t ■ 7 Government of India that he had taken 

“-TT ^ rranoh 

territory. ments from becoming centres of intri-rue 

against British rule and had issued rules 
to regulate the possession, sale and manufacture of arms and ammunition in 
French territory. The Governor was thanked for his action. 

In 1907 the Governor of the French Settlements in India proposed the 
„ , , . ^ demarcation of the French loges at Dacca by 

r,md, Ice, at Dace. ^ „£ Bjjt&h »ttd Reach 

delegates. He was informed that any finding as to the boundaries of tie lands 
attached to the loges arrived at by two British c fleers acting in consultation with 
the Administrator of Chandernagore and the French officer in charge of Public 
Works in that Dependency would not be bindin" on the proprietors of the estates 
bordering on the said lauds, unless these proceedings were conducted under tie 
provisions of tl e Bengal Survey Act [V (B. C.) of 1879], and he was asked to 
consent to this being done. 

The Governor of the French Settlements intimated that his Government 


would willingly comply with the suggestion of the Government of India for the 
delimitation of the boundaries of the loges at Dacca, were it not that the 
carrying out of the proposal by means of a cadastral survey would only fix the 
limits of different properties situated in the seme territory, and would be binding 
only on one Government and could not be held to apply to the delimitation of the 
territory of a foreign nation. In a subsequent letter the Governor suggested, with 
a view to preventing any encroachments on the loges in question, that a joint 
Commission of British and French delegates should be appointed to delimitate 
the boundaries of the leges without prejudice to the juiisdictionary rights of either 
party. He expressed the intention of re-opening the whole matter of the status 
of the French loges in India. A copy of the correspondence was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State, who was asked whether the Governor’s proposal for a joint 
Commission should be accepted, and whether in the event of the French Bepublic 
addressing His Majesty’s Government on the general question it should be 
taken up and settled. 

The Secretary of State agreed to the proposal that the Government of India 
should allow the Local Government to authorise a Revenue r fficer to investigate 
the boui.daries of the loges at Dacca with a French officer similarly deputed by the 
French author ties, on the understanding that the enquiry would be confined 
to a report on the Dacca loges, and that the issue would be exclusively one of the 
lim ts of the plots of land known as Farasganj and Fa • shisbag. The arrangement 
was accepted by the Governor of the French Settlements, and the Government 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam were requested to settle the necessary details in 
direct communication with the Administrator of Chandernagere. 

In July 1908 the representatives of the two Governrrents arrived at a joint 
agreement as to the position the boundaries of the two French loges, and signed 
a plan on which those boundaries were marked. A report on the subject was sent 
to the Secretary of State on the 28th January 1909. A reply has not yet been 
rec eived. 


The Russian Government represented in 1908 that their commercial 

Russian Consulate-GeneraL interests had been ircreasi^ at Calcutta 

and gradually dimmishmg at Bombay, and 
asked whether there would be any objection to the transfer of their Consulate- 
General from Bombay to Calcutta. The Government of India informed His 
Majesty's Secretary of State for India that the trade returns hardly suggested 
any urgent need for the change, and that from the local point of view they 
would much prefer that existirg arrangt ments should stand unchanged. If, 
ho e er, His Majesty’s GoV( mment decided for reasons of Imperial policy that 
the request should not be refused, the Government of India would suggest that 
Russia should be asked to allow as a quid pro quo the appointment of a British 
Consul at Tashkent. The Secretary of State informed the London Foreign Office 
that, while recognising the force of the objections taken by the Government of 
India to the proposed change on local grounds, he considered that the request was 
one which it would be difficult to refuse. He was not prepared to raise any objec- 
tion to the arrangement which maintains the estabLshed principle that foreign 
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Consulates in India must be confined to the seaboard ; but he thought it might 
possibly be well to intimate to the Russian Government that obj ection will certainly 
be made by the Government of India if as the result of the transfer of the Con- 
sulate-General to Calcutta a further demand is received for a Russian Consular 
representative at Bombay. The Consulate-General was transferred to Calcutta 
in March 1910, 


CEREMONIAL MATTERS. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales landed at Bombay on 

. Visit 01 the Prince and Princess of Wales. the 9th November 1905, where they were 

met by many or the local Chiefs. They 
visited many of the most important places in British India, and several Native 
States in Rajputana and Central India in addition to Mysore and Hyderabad. 
Darbars were ar.-ar.ged for the purpose of meeting the Native Chiefs, and 
visits were exchanged in Calcutta with the Tashi Lama of Tibet and the Tongs a 
Penlop of Bhutan. Burma was also visited, a special Darbar being held for 
the purpose of meeting the Native Chiefe of that province. 


His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan visited India from January to March 

1907. A full account of his visit will be found 
in the Afghanistan Summary. 


Visit of the Amir. 


His Excellency received frequent visits from Native Chiefe at Calcutta 

Viceregal vblts to Native States. and Simla, and also at Agra on the occasion 

of tne Visit of tae Amir. He also visited 
Kashmir in the autumn of 1906, and Hyderabad and Burma in the autumn 
of 1907. Jodhpur and Bikaner were visited in 1908, and in the autumn of 
1909 His Excellency undertook a prolonged tour, visiting Alwar, Jaipur and Udai- 
pur in Eajputana, Gwalior and Bhopal in Central India, Baroda, Mysore and 
Madras. The Chiefs of Tra^'ancore and Cochin, were received and visited at 
Madras, and on the way from Baroda to Mysore His Excellency visited Goa in 
Portuguese India. The speeches delivered by His Excellency at these places have 
been printed in a separate volume. 


In the course of his tours Lord 

Importance of observance of ceremonial. 

ness the Maharaja of Bikaner found occasion to invite His Excellency's atten- 
tion to this matter. Lord Mintons views a"*e expressed in the following letter address- 
ed to the Agents to the Governor-General in Rajputana and Central India in 
April 1910. The letter from His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner to which refer- 
ence is made is not reproduced here : 

It has recently been brought to notice that certain Ruling Chiefs feel as a grievance a ten- 
dency, which they think that they observe, on the part of Political OiBhoers to reduce the num- 
ber of occasions on which ceremonial is observed, and to regard strict adherence to etiquette in 
matters of ceremonial as a matter of something less than major importance. In this connection 
I am to enclose an extract from a letter recently addressed by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

From the experience gained during his recent tour His Excellency is disposed to think 
that there may be some cause for the anxiety of the Chiefs on this score. Nor is it surprising 
that it should be so. With the increase of informal friendly intercourse between Ruling Chiefs 
and their Political Of&cers, a certain laxity towards ceremonial may not unnaturally creep in, 
or a disposition may grow up, as a result of the spread of modern education, to regard oriental 
custom in such matters as tending to become obsolete. 

The Governor-General in Council has no desire to institute enquiries of a general char- 
acter as to the ceremonial observed on particular occasions. Such enquiries might very well 
cause much imsettlement and give rise to demands which could not be conceded by the para- 
moimt power and could not be rejected without causing some humiliation to the Chiefs, But 
he deskes to impress most forcibly on all Political Officers the great importance of maintaming 
ceremonials m accordance with ancient custom, and of doing nothing to lower the position 
of our loyal Ruling Chiefs in the eyes of their subjects. In the Proclamation of 1858 Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria said, We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour of Native Princes 
as our own.” And in the message^ to the Princes and Peoples of India m 1908 His Majesty the 
King-Emperor said, The rights and privileges of the Feudatoiy Princes and Ruling Chiefe 
have been respected, preserved and guarded. ” 


Minto noted with, reg^^et that there appeared 
to be a tendency to devote too little atten- 
tion to matters of ceremonial. His High- 
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The Government of India must leave it to the Agents to the Governor-General and local 
of&cers to decide in what cases questions should be taken up and settled in conference with the 
Darbar. Certain general observations may, however, be offered: — 

(1) in all cases the practice which governs the exchange of first calls between Chiefs and 

Political Oificers should be recorded in detail and should be invariably followed 
in future in that State; 

(2) great care should be taken not to permit any new customs to grow up during a 

minority ; 

(3) it is desirable to rehearse the proceedings beforehand when occasions of important 

ceremonial arise; 

(4) decisions should be made on the merits of each case with reference to the custom of 

the particular State ; reliance should not be placed on comparisons with the pro- 
cedure followed in other States ; 

(5) in all cases the questions in issue should be fully and frankly talked over with the 

Darbar. 


His Highness the Eaja of Sirmur asked in 1905 for a reconsideration of the 

• Status of the Rajas of Mardi and under whick tke Eajas 

Sirmur, Mandi and Smnur are regarded by the 

Government of India as equal in rank and 
honour and alternately interchange places at Darbars and on official ceremonial 
occasions. His Highness’s reasons for asking for a reconsideration were that since 
the decision was given the Sirmur State had entered into closer co-operation 
with the supreme Government by the enrolment of a body of Sappers and Miners 
who rendered valuable service in the Tirah campaign, and we -e employed on the 
construction of the Kohat-Thal and Khusbalgarh railways, while the Mandi State 
did not participate in the defence of the Empire. These reasons were not considered 
to afiord an argument in favour of revision of the previous orders, and the Punjab 
Government we -e informed accordingly. 

In October 1906 Raja Kirti Sah of Tehri raised the questions of the grant to 
Status of the Raja of Tehri. privilege of a return visit from 

His Excellency the Viceroy, and of his 
claim to precedence over the Maharaja of Benares on ceremonial occasions. In 
support of his requests he urged that Chiefs of the Punjab of equal standing 
were granted the privilege of return visits from the Viceroy, and that his father 
had precedence over the Maharaja of Benares at the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi in 1877. It was decided that neither privilege could be granted. 

Sahibzada Ahmad Ali Khan, Heir-apparent and Regent of the Maler Kotla 

Status of the Nawah of Maler Koda. a reconsideration oi orders 

on the subjects of a return visit from the 
Viceroy to the Chief of Maler Kotla, and the precedence of the Nawab of Maler 
Kotla oyer the Rajas of Mandi and Nahan (Sir.nur). The arguments adduced by 
the Sahibzada in support of the former were that the Raja of Jind and the 
Nawab of Maler Kotla received return visits from the Governor-General on the 
13th October 1866, and that the Raja of Faridkote who is lower in precedence 
than the Nawab is granted the privilege of a return visit. As regards the latter the 
claim was based on ceremonial precedents, the fact that in 1864, when the Raja of 
Nahan’s salute was only seven guns, that of the Nawab of Maler Kotla was nine, 
and the maintenance of Imperial Service Troops by the Maler Kotla State. The 
Punjab Government in forwarding the representation fully answered the conten- 
tions of the Regent whose petitions were rejected after due consideration. 

The question of the grant of rewards to Gwalior subjects by His Highness the 

r. 1 t tr Ti^ -L ■ a • . Maharaja Scindia was raised in 1907. 

Projmai of tU MaJ^aja Scvndm to The view taken by His Highness was that, 

^ns^« a V o e an \irhile there was a complete and effective 

grant tmes to hiS subjects. . ., ^ 

" _ ... . system of punishments m his State, follow- 

ing that in force in British India, there was no corresponding system of rewards. 
He had therefore formulated a scheme for the grant by him of certain titles and 
honours as rewards to his subjects for services rendered to the Darbar. The Agent 
to the Governor-General in Central India was informed that the Government of 
India were most anxious to meet His Highness’s wishes, and the following orders 
were communicated on each of the Maharaja’s proposals : — 

“ I. Titles. — ^There is no objection to the Maharaja bestowing the titles 
mentioned on the condition that they are conferred only on his own 
subjects, with discretion. 
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“ II. Honours . — The majority of the proposed rewards tinder this head are 
of the nature of oriental distinctions, and there is no objection to 
their bestowal at His Highness’s discretion on his own subjects, 
with the exception of the medal or badge and the * Mansib-i- 
Aswadi ’ or ‘ Order of the Snake. * These stand on a different footing, 
as they are not oriental in their conception, and the Government of 
India would have to consider the matter fur the The constitution of 

an order especially appears to be open to some misconception, as it is 
desirable in such matters to regard His Majesty the King-Emperor as 
the supreme fountain of honour, and Gwalior subjects are as eligible for 
the existing Indian Orders as any other subjects of the Indian Empire. 
There may not be the same objection to the grant of a badge of the 
trefoil type, and if the Maharaja desires to press for either or both of 
these decorations, a separate communication will be addressed to you 
on this subject. ” 


The Maharaja expressed his grateful acknowledgment of the way in which 
his proposals had been received, and at the same time pressed for sanction for the 
institution of both the medal ?und the badge. The matter was then further consider- 
ed in consultation with certain Pohtical Officers, and in March 1908 the Agent to the 
Governor-General was told that His Excellency the Viceroy much regretted that he 
was unable to accede to the Maharaja’s wish to institute an Order, or a decoration 
with different classes in the nature of an Order, and that a further commimication 
would be made as to the question of His Highness granting medals pure and simple 
wMch carry with them no rank. In November 1903 the Agent to the Governor- 
General enquired whether there was any chance of an early decision in regard to the 
grant of medals, and was informed that until the Maharaja moved again the 
matter should be allowed to rest, that there was very Uttle, if any, chance of a 
decision favourable to His Highness, and that the Government of India thought 
it better that the question should not be pu 's ..ed. 


Upon a representation from His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, Local 

, j Governments and Political Officers were iu- 

Gra^ of tfes by the BrUuh Govern- ^ 


ment to streets or officials of Native States. 


a State should, as a rule, be ascertained in- 


formally and privately before any one of his subjects or officials is recommended 
for an Indian title, unless in any particular case special reasons exist to the 
contrary ; and that it is especially desirable that this procedure should be followed 
when the proposed title would confer upon the recipient any apparent official 
rank in the State. 


In March 1908 the Resident at Baroda forwarded a translation of the 


ffrrt of a SrilMi 6, (A, to the tounoils Act passed 

Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
for the formation of a Legislative Council 
to advi .e the State in matters pertai ing to the making of laws, etc. The 
Resident was requested to inform the Darbar, with reference to a proposal to 
give the titL^ of Rao Bahadur to elected members of Councils, that it appeared 
to the Government of India to be undesirable that a t tie such as R iO Bahadur,” 
which is granted by His Excellency the Viceroy, should be adopted. 


The Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana suggested in 1909 that 

Bestowal of khiOats and presentation of t definite ruling should be issued whe- 
pesJikash bestowal of kmVats and present- 

, . ^ ^ ation of 'peshhash should take place on the 

occasion of the installation of a Chief, or on his investiture with ruling powers. 
He was informed in reply that it was a matter on which different views had 
been held at d fierent times, that the Government of India would prefer not to 
lay down any general rule, and that the question should be decided in each case 
in accordance with the previous customs of the State and the wishes of the 
Darbar concerned. 


In May 1909 the Government of Bombay forwarded an application from 

Refusal to permit Mirza AU Ahbar 4kbar Khan, Consul for Persia 

Khan, Consul for Persia at Bombay, to Bombay, for permission to accept the 
accept a Persian decoration. decoration of the Order of the Dion and 

Ti/r • A Ai. at. 1 . *be Third Class which His 

Majesty the Shah proposed tq cgnfep upon him in recognition of his services in con- 
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nection with the Persian Consulate at Bombay. It was held that clause 2 (3) 
of the Emulations respecting Foreign Orders did not apply in this case, as the 
•Government of India did not recognise any diplomatic status in Consuls in India, 
and on this ground similar requests had been refused in the past. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, saw no objection to the inclusion of cases of this kind within 
the pui^iew of clause 2 (3) of the Eegulations, but as the point was not free from 
doiubt it was thought desirable to refer the matter for the orders of His Majesty’s 
Government. This was accordingly done, and in August 1909 the Secretary of 
State for India replied that His Majesty’s Government were unable to permit 
the Consul to accept the decoration, as service in a Consular capacity could not 
be regarded as service “in an Embassy or Legation’’ within the meaning of the 
Regulations respecting Foreign Orders. The Bombay Government were addressed 
in this sense and were requested to inform the Mirza that the Regulations 
precluded the submission of his name to the King for the required pemoission to 
accept and wear the decoration in question. 


At the instance of the Political Resident at Aden and of the Commissioner in 

T ^ 7 1 ■ u I i Sind, the Bombay Government in 1906-07 

Interchange of visits of ceremony be- - 


tween British Indian offidcds and officers 
of the British Navy. 


raised the question of the status of these 
officers in the matter of visits of ceremony 
between themselves and officers of the 


Royal and Foreign Navies. 

In addressing the Secretary of State for India on the subject the Govern- 
ment of India took occasion to include the cases of the Lieutenant-Governors 
of Bengal, Burma, and Eastern Bengal and Assam, and of the Political Resi- 
dent and Consul-General in the Persian Gulf. It was pointed out how, according 
to the King’s Regulation and Admiralty Instructions, 1906, these Lieutenant- 
Governors suffered in point of precedence with the Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Naval Forces. The opinion was expressed that in Indian waters the 
Royal Warrant of Precedence which contains the special orders for India should 
govern all ceremonials, and it was accordingly recommended that for the pur- 
poses of Article 99 of the King’s Regulations and Adnairalty Instructions the 
lieutenant-Govemors in question might be classed as Governors, and with regard 
to the other officers, viz., the Commissioner in Sind, the Political Resident at 
Aden, and the Political Resident and Consul-General in the Persian Gulf, that, 
in view of the importance of their respective charges, they should be classed as 
Lieutenant-Governors and included in Article 99, 7 (&) of the King’s Regula- 
tions and Admiralty Instructions, as has been done in the case of the Commis- 
sioner of Wei-hai-Wei. 

The arrangement arrived at with the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
was as follows : — 


(a) the words “ Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and Burma ” will be 

added to Article 99, 7(a) of the King’s Regulations and Admiralty 
Instructions, which defines the meaning of the term “ Governor ” in 
the Regulations ; 

(b) instructions will be issued to all ships on or passing through the East 

Indies Station to the following effect : — 

“ The interchange of visits with the Commissioner in Sind and the 
Political Residents at Aden and in the Persian Gulf, which is 
required by Article 99, King’s Regulations, may be dispensed 
with in the case of vessels on passage. If the Gaj)tain of such a 
vessel should consider it desirable to pay such a visit, it will be 
understood to be unofficial, and will be returned at the option and 
convenience of the civil officer concerned. Where such visit by 
Captains of passing ships is not returned in person, an Aide-de- 
Camp, or some other officer, will be sent to make the explanation 
mentioned in paragraph 6, Article 99 of King’s Regulations.” 

It was not intended to incorporate this latter arrangement in the King’s 
Regulations. 


% 
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DEPARTMENTAL HISTORY. 


The tenure of the ‘principdl ajypoirdments under the Foreign Department during 
Lord Mmto*s Yiceroyaliy is shown m Appendix II. 

A lyT anual of Instructions has been compiled under the orders of the Foreign 
Manual of Instructions to Officers of the Department for the guidance of oAhcers 
political Department of the Government of of the Political Department. It is mainly 

a handbook of practice and procedure, 
with an introduction embodying the main principles which should guide Political 
Officers in their relations with the Darbars of Native States. 

In 1897 the Government of India ordered that confidential reports on officers 

of the Political Department of the Gov- 
Confldential reports on officers. ernment of India should be submitted 

annually in a prescribed form. It was found that these annual reports were not 
thoroughly satisfactory, as they were apt to be colourless.^ With His Excellency’ s 
approval the form was accordingly discontinued, and it was laid down that 
confidential reports should be submitted by reporting officers on their own trans- 
fer or departure on long leave, or on the transfer from the administration or 
departure on long leave of Political Officers serving under them. It was also 
decided that these reports should be on broad and general lines, and should 
invariably give an opinion as to an officer’s fitness for promotion. 

Certain rules regulating the admission of jumor officers to the Department 

Bevision of rules regulating the admission issu^ in 1906. l^ese were not found 

of Juffior officers to the Political Department to be entirely satisiactory and the follow- 
of the Government of India. ing revised rules drawn up after consulta- 

tion with senior Political Officers were issued with His Excellency’s approval 
in 1910. The principal changes were the substitution of the United Provinces 
for the Punjab as the field of training for military probationers, the prolongation 
of the period of training from one to two years, and the institution of an examina- 
tion in Indian History and Political subjects for both classes of candidates after 
the first six months’ service. The rules regarding marriage have aJso been made 
more strict. J 

Rules fob Civilians. 


1. AH applications for employment in the Political Department of the Gfovemment of India 

♦Not minted, should be submitted officially through the proper 

^ ^ channels, with information in the form attached.* 

Such applications will be considered in the Foreign Department of the Government of TT^dia 
and each candidate will be duly informed, through the Local Government under which he is 
serving, of the result of his application. 

2. The choice of probationers will ordinarily be made from officers of not more tlian three 
or four years’ service, but the Governor-General in Council reserves full discretion to select 
any officer of any standing. 

3; An officer will not be ac^tted to the Political Department unless he can speak Urdu 
fluently and in a manner befitting the occasion. 


4. A married officer will not ordinarily be eligible for admission to the Political Depart- 
ment, and the name of an accepted candidate will ordinarily be removed from the list in the 
event of his marriage. 

6. Officers selected for employment in the Political Department vrill be required to 
furnish, prior to actual appointment in the Department, a certificate of medical fitness sign a d 
by a Civil Surgeon. ® 

6. An officer appointed to the Political Department will be on probation for a period of 
three years. During this period, reports on his work and general suitability for the Depart- 
ment win be submitted once every six months through the proper channels by the Political 
Officer under whom he is serving. Should any officer marry during this period he wffl ordi- 
narily revCTt to his Province. 

7. An office will, on sdeotion, be attached for six months to a selected Political Officer 

either in a Native State or on the Frontier for training in political work. At the end of ihis 
period his genraal knowledge of Indian History and Political subjects wiU be tested by an 
informal exanadnation. The following works are specially recommended : ^ 

Fob obfiobes undeb tbainiits rsr a Native State. 

(а) Lyall’s “Rise and ib^ansion of the British Dominion in India ” 

(б) The introduction to Aitchison’s Treaties for Central India or Rajputana as the case 
may be ; and 

(e) the Politioal Department Matin ak 
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For officers under traiotno on the Frontier. 


(а) Lyall’s ‘‘Eise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India/’ 

(б) The introduction to Aitchison^s Treaties in regard to Afghanistan. 

(c) Articles in the Imperial Gazetteer on the North-West Frontier Province and Balu- 
chistan. 

It is hoped that Probationers wiU also read, during their leisure, books bearing on Native 
States, or on the Frontier, as the case may be, — 

For Native States — 

Tod’s ‘ ‘ Eaj asthan. ’ ’ 

Malcolm’s Central India.” 

Sleeman’s ‘‘ Rambles and Recollections.” 

Lyall’s Asiatic Studies.” 

For the Frontier — 

^ Edwardes’ ** Year on the Punjab Frontier.” 

Thornton’s Life of Sir Robert Sandeman.” 

Chirol’s The Middle Eastern Question.” 

Kules for Military Officers. 


1. As in rule 1 for Civilians. 

Officers are not ordinarily eligible for appointment to the Political Department if they are 
married ; nor are they to submit applications for such employment unless and until they have 
passed all the prescribed examinations for admission to the Indian Army. 

2. The name of an accepted candidate for the Political Department will ordinarily be 
removed from the list (a) in the event of his marriage ; (b) if he should obtain any other 
permanent extra-regimental employ, in the Bombay Political Department, or the Military 
Accounts Department ; (c) when he completes seven years’ army service ; or attains the age 
of twenty-seven years. 


Urdu and Hindi, Persian, Pushtu, ArahiC| 
Russian, French. 


3. In making selections much weight will be 
given to linguistic attainments, especially in the 
languages specified in the margin, 

• 4. As in rule 5 for Civilians, 

5. First appointments to the Political Department will ordinarily be made with effect from 
the 1st April in each year ; and aU officers who are appointed to the Department will be on pro- 
bation for a period of not less than three years, from date of first appointment. 

6. An officer, on first appointment to the Political Department, will, as a general rule, be 
attached to a district in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for a period of not less than 
eighteen months, to undergo a course of training in revenue and judicial work similar to that 
prescribed for Assistant CoUectors in that Province, and to acquire proficiency in Urdu. During 
this period he will be required to pass a departmental test which will be identical with that pre- 
scribed for members of the Indian Civil Service in the United Provinces, except that (1) the use 
of books will be allowed in all subjects, except in the examination in Urdu ; (2) probationers 
win not be expected to pass the local examination in Hindi. Particular importance will be 
attached to a probationer’s ability to speak Urdu fluently and in a manner befitting the occa- 
sion. 


7. Should an officer fail to pass the departmental examination within the period of his 
training, he will ordinarily revert to military duty, 

8. As in rule 7 for Civilians. 

9. During the whole period of an officer’s probation, reports on his work and general suit- 
ability for the Political Department will be submitted once every six months through the proper 
channels, by the Collector or Political Officer under whom he is serving. Should an officer marry 
during this period he will ordinarily revert to military duty. 

10. Nothing in these rules is intended to interfere in any way with the absolute discretion 
of the Governor-General in Council to select for political employ, without reference to age or 
length of service, any officer whom he may consider specially qualified therefor. 

In March 1906, the Secretary of State sanctioned, as a tentative measure, 

and subject to further report as to its 
Reorganisationof the PoUtical Department Working, a scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Government of India, « of the Political Department of the Gov- 

ernment of India. The main feature of 
this scheme was the establishment of a dual cadre giving different rates of pro- 
motion to mcmhers of the Indian Civil Service and to other members of the 
Punjab Commission on the one hand, and to military and other metnbers of the 
Department who had "not belonged to the Punjab Commission on the other. 
The scheme also provided for the inclusion in the Political Department of atppoint- 
ments in the North-West Frontier Province, and of certain newly-created 
consular appointments in Persia, continued the principle of the localisation of 
pay only so far as a few of the highest appointments were concerned, and involved 
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a complete revision of the existing scale of local allowances. It was also decided 
that a graded departmental list should be published quarterly. The details of 
the reorganisation were made public in July 1906, andHisExcellency the Viceroy 
authorised the circulation of a letter in which it was explained that although, 
regard being had to the diversity of employment and the importance of the 
posts under the Political Department, it was necessary that the Viceroy should 
continue to exercise discretion in regard to appointments to superior posts in 
the Department, it was intended that officers should not be introduced from 
outside the Department to fill such posts except in circumstances which His 
Excellency might decide to be exceptional. 

The scheme thus introduced in 1906, although in some respects it proved to 
be an improvement on the old system, failed of success, both from the point of 
view of the contentment of the Department and from that of practical conveni- 
ence of working, and within a year’s time from the issue of the resolution 
announcing its initiation twenty -six memorials were received from military officers 
of the Department complaining of the position assigned to them under the new 
arrangements. The general drift of t^he memorials was — 

(1) That the dual cadre system was unfair to the military officers of the 

Department, who had previously been graded together with members 
of the Indian Civil Service on one list. 

(2) That it had resulted in the supersession of the memorialists by civil 

officers many years junior to them in age and service. 

(3) That the relative position of military officers on the general cadre and 

of military officers of the Punjab Commission on the civil cadre was 
specially inequitable and mortifying to the memorialists, whose pay 
and prospects were far inferior to those of military officers in no way 
superior to them in ability or experience. 

The remedy proposed by the memorialists for these grievances was the 
abolition of the dual cadre, and the adoption of one general list arrang- 
ed according to length of civil service, or, if this were impracticablcj 
that some improvement should be made in the grading of the general 
cadre and that enhanced pensions should be given to induce certain 
senior officers to retire. 

The memorials were carefully examined at the time, and, as it was clear that 

Becommendationsoi the Committee of the gtievances were not jdthout foundation 
jgQg and that some amehoration of the position 

of officers on the general cadre was necessary, 
it was decided to appoint a representative Committee of the Political Department 
to consider the matter. The Committee consisted of five members, two from each 
cadre with the Honourable Mr. E. G. Colvin as presiding officer. Their conclu- 
sions and recommendations were briefly to the effect : — 

(а) That equality of treatment was desirable as between civil and military 

officers of the Department. 

(б) That the dual cadre should, therefore, be abolished, and the Department 

reconstituted on the basis of a single cadre. 

(c) That the amalgamated cadres should be regraded by abolishing the 
grade of Political Agent, 4th class, and by substituting 20 new appoint- 
ments in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd grades of Political Agents ; 3 of these 
new appointments to go to the civil, and 17 to the general cadre. 
The cost of this regrading was estimated at Bs. 1,40,4W per annum. 

(d) That the principle of amalgamation shordd be that corresponding 

grades of the civil and general cadres should be thrown into one, the 
names being arranged in order acoordmg to length of civil or political 
service, as the case might be: that officers of the civil cadre should 
have precedence over officers of the general cadre of the same year, 
and that the newly-created appointments should be filled by officers 
from the grade below accord!^ to the redistribution between cadres 
of these new appointments proposed under (c) above. 

(e) That personal allowances should be given to compensate military officers 

of the general cadre drawing less pay than Punjab military officers 
of leas service than their own. 

(/) TlSat a time-scale of pay should, if necessary, be granted to officers of 
long service whose cases might deserve special consideration. 
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The proposals of the Committee were circulated informally at Sir. Colvin’s 
suggestion to the senior oiEcers of the Department for criticism. The replies 
disclosed a striking diversity of opinion. The civilian oflicers consulted thought 
that the proposals were unfair to civilians, while the military officers thought 
that they did not go far enough in favour of the general cadre. The main diffi- 
culty lay in settling the principle on which the two cadres should be amalgamated. 
Civilians were naturally averse from losing the position of relative seniority 
which is secured to them in the existing scheme, while military officers were 
represented as demanding complete equality of treatment. Apart from the 
difficulty of reconciling these conflicting claims, certain proposals had in the 
meantime been submitted, which rendered it advisable to defer consideration 
of the general question. These were briefly (a) the abolition of the three Political 
Agencies in Rajputana as a set-off against the expenditure involved in relieving 
certain Darbars of the charges hitherto paid by them on this accoimt, (6) the 
abohtion of certain posts in Persia in pursuance of the general policy of economy 
in Persian Consular establishments. 


It was obvious that the changes indicated in the preceding paragraph involved 

Necessity for devising a new scheme. considgable re(^ctions in the existing 

strength of the Pohtical Department, and 
that they made it extremely difficult to draw up any satisfactory scheme 
on the lines of the Committee’s recommendations without causing hardship 
to officers already in the Department. Por, unless it was decided to retire 
compulsorily a number of officers corresponding to the posts which were to be 
reduced, there would be a serious block in promotion as the result of the reduc- 
tion. In the circumstances, and in view of the adverse criticism to which 
the Committee’s proposals had been subjected, it was thought desirable to consider 
whether some alternative scheme could not be evolved, which would at the same 
time remove the objections to the existing system and simplify the reconstruction 
of the Departmentjon its reduced basis. The objects to be sought were — first, the 
abolition of the dual cadre with its attendant anomalies and inconveniences ; 
secondly, the amelioration of the position of officers now on the general cadre ; and, 
thirdly, the introduction of a scale of pay which Ti^ould assure a steady flow of pro- 
motion to officers already in the Department and hereafter to be admitted to it. 

After careful consideration of the position a new scheme is now (in the autumn 
n > j T of 1910) being matured. Its main 

Oua^ne of proposed new scheme. introduction, in place of 

the graded system now in force, of a time scale of pay at uniform rates for all 
members of the Department below the grade of Resident, with additional 
allowances for members of the Indian Civil Service and of the Punjab Commis- 
sion calculated at a rate which will give them practically the same emolu- 
ments as they might expect to draw in the provinces. The rates of pay 
and civilian allowances proposed are shown in the following table, to which a 
column has been added showing the estimated average salary drawn by an Indian 
Civilian serving in the Provinces : — 


Year of Civil Service, 


let 

2nd 

3id 

4tli 

6th 


Rate proposed 
in time-scale. 


Bs, 

450 

500 

550 

600 

650 


Rat© proposed 
as civilian’s 
allowance. 


Rs« 

mz 

(Civilians will 
not usually 
be recruited 
till they have 
been three 
years in the 
Provinces), 

50 

50 


Total pay ylus 
civilian’s 
allowance. 


Bs, 


Average salary 
of civilian in 
ordinary lino 
including ex- 
change com- 
pensation al- 
lowance. 


Bs. 


650 

700 


655 

690 
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Year of Civil Service, 

Bate proposed 
in time-^cale. 

Bate proposed 
as civilian’s 
allowance. 

Total pay plus 
civilian’s 
allowance. 

Average salary 
of civi ian in 
ordinary li xO 
including ex- 
change com- 
pensation al- 
lowance. 





Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

6th 

« . 

• • 

• • • • 

700 

60 

750 

755 

7th 

. • 

• • 

• • • • 

750 

100 

850 

874 

8th 

• • 

• . 

• • • • 

800 

100 

900 

932 

9th 

. ► 

• • 


950 

100 

1,050 

1,050 

10th 

• • 

• • 


1,050 

100 

1,160 

1,170 

11th 

«• 

• • 

* ft ft ft 

1,150 

100 

1,250 

1,261 

12th 

. . 

* • 

ft ft ft ft 

1,250 

260 

1,600 

1,434 

13th 

• . 

.. 

ft ft ft ft 

1,350 

250 

1,600 

1,670 

14th 

. . 

. • 

• • • * 

1,450 

250 

1,700 

1,793 ; 

16th 

. - 

. • 


1,550 

250 

1,800 

1,874 

16th 

• • 

.. 


1,650 

300 

1,950 

2,084 

17th 

• • 

.. 


1,750 

300 

2,050 

2,185 

ISth 

.. 

• « 


1,850 

300 

2,150 

2,228 

19th 

.. 

• • 

ft • ft ft 

1,950 

300 

2,250 

2,394 

20th 

. . 

• • 

ft ft ft ft 

2,050 

300 

2,350 

2,439 

21st 

. . 

• • 

ft ft ft ft 

2,150 

250 

2,400 

2,464 

22nd 

• « 

• • 

ft ft ft ft 

2,250 

160 

2,400 

2,499 

23rd 

♦ ♦ 


• ft ft ft 

2,400 

• • 

2,400 

• • 

24th 

•• 

• • 

• • 

2,400 

•• 

2,400 

•• 


Maximum pay, including clvilirn’s allowance, Es. 2,400. 

Note. — E xchange compensation allowance would be abolished in the case of appointments on the 
time-scale, but local and language allowances would be retained. 


Above the time-scale would remain the 14 selection posts of Resident, to which 
it is proposed ^hat the post of Resident, Waziristan, should be added. It is also 
p ‘oposed, in order to facilitate postings and remove anomalies, that the Residen- 
cies, other than those of the first class, should be delocalised and given an uniform 
pay of Rs. 2,760 a month. 

In 1904, during the administration of His Excellency Lord Curzon, the 
. ^ .... , ^ , unsatisfactory condition of the Bombay 

Departmentwasbroughttonotice 
by the Government of Bombay. At that 
time the Department comprised 34 appointments, of which ten carried pay of 
Rs. 1,000 or more (and were classed as superior), and 24 carried pay of less than 
Rs. 1,000 (and were classed as inferior) ; further, it had been laid down that, of 
the ten superior posts, five should be held by members of the Indian Civil Service, 
and five by military officers ; and that five civilians should be employed in 
iriferior posts, and should draw salary as Assistant Collectors in the Bombay 
Civil Service. This arrangement left five superior and nineteen inferior posts for 
military members of the Bombay Political Department. The prospects of these 
officers being thus impaired, the question of ameliorating the conditions of their 
service was considered. 


The expert advice of Mr. 0. T. Barrow, Comptroller-General, who was then 
employed on special duty in connection with the scheme for the recruitment of 
the Indian Civil Service, was first obtained. Mr, Barrow criticised the various 
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proposals that had been made in this connection, and formu’ated an improved 
system of grading for the Department. Under this scheme, the number of 
superior posts reserved for members of the Indian Civil Service was reduced from 
five to three, and the grading of* the service as a whole was improved. The 
Government of India approved the scheme, which was duly communicated 
in March 1906 to the Government of Bombay, whose opinion thereon was 
invited. 

The Bombay Government replied in September 1906 that they were willing 
to accept the proposals of the Government of India, subject to an improvement in 
the grading of certain Political Agencies. The Government of India, however, 
were of opinion that there was no necessity for the improved grading suggested, 
and recommended the original scheme for the Secretary of State’s acceptance. 

The Secretary of State sanctioned the proposals submitted by the Govern- 
ment of India generally, but accepted the improvement in the grading of the 
Political Agencies advocated by the Govermnent of Bombay, which he regarded 
as justified by their arguments. Discretion was to be left to the Bombay Govern- 
ment to appoint military officers to the superior posts reserved for members of 
the Indian Civil Service, in the event of a military member of the Department 
being qualified to hold any of them on the occurrence of a vacancy. 

In 1908 the Bombay Government forwarded twenty-one memorials from 
military officers of the Bombay Political Department pr. ying for an improve- 
ment in their pay and prospects. The memorialists contended that the 
scheme sanctioned by the Secretary of State had failed to satisfy the reason- 
able expectations of the great majority of military officers serving in the 
Department. Their main arguments dealt with the inadequacy of their pay 
and the slowness of promotion. They compared their pay and prospects with 
those of the members of the Indian Civil Service serving in the Political 
Department, of military officers serving in other Civil Departments throughout 
India ani in the Political Department of the Government of India, and of 
purely regimental officers of similar rank, and pointed out that their position 
and prospects were more unsatisfactory than those of officers of any of these 
services. The Bombay Government were of opinion that the claim put forward 
by the military officers for promotion pan possawith members of the Indian Civil 
Service could not be justified, and they also observed that a comparison with the 
pay and prospects of the officers of the Political Department of the Government 
of India cov Id not be properly made a ground of complaint. The Bombay Govern- 
ment, however, recommended a further reorganisation of the Department on the 
following lines : — 

(1) that the pay of a military officer in the Department, from the time of 
his appointment until he attained 14 years’ service in it, should rise by 
a ti m e-scale to Bs. 1,200, and that he should get this pay at about 
18 years’ Army service ; 

(2) that thereafter promotion to the higher grades on Rs. 1,500 and above 

should be by selection ; 

(3) that the number of appointments in the selection grades should be 

increased by one appointment on Rs. 1,500, and that one appointment 
on Rs. 1,800 should be converted to one on Rs. 2,250 a month ; 
and 

(4) that exchange compensation allowance should be withdrawn except 

for the selection grades. 

The above proposals were recommended to the Secretary of State by the 
Government of India with the following modifications : — 

(1) the year of service in which the maximum of Rs. 1,200 under the 
time-scale should be reached was increased to the 16th year of service 
in the Department, the intervening increments being changed 
slightly to suit actuarial requirements ; 

(2) the proposal to add an additional appointment on Rs. 1,500 in the 

selection grades was considered unnecessary. 

The Secretary of State approved these recommendations, but intimated that, 
when the Political Department of the Government of India is reorganised, the 
rates of pay of officers in grades below Political Agent, 2nd class, will probably 
be substantially the same in the two departments. 
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Lord Curzon’s Government issued orders in July 19J5, prohibiting the re- 
ceipt by Political Officers of privileges and 
Exsements. conveniences from the Darbars of Native 

States. In August and October 1905 similar orders were issued in regard to two 
other classes of officers, namely, Government servants lent for employment in 
Native States or “ Lent Officers, ” and Europeans who are not Government 
servants, but whose employment requires the sanction of the Government of 
India, and who are termed “ Non-Official Europeans. ” 

In a despatch to the Secretary of State, dated the 6th January 1 905, regard- 
ing the reorganisation of the Pohtical Department, the Government of India urged 
as an additional reason for improving the emoluments of both the civil and the 
military members of the Department that, in the majority of cases, Pohtical Offi- 
cers serving in the Native States had hitherto occupied free houses and enjoyed 
the use of carriages supplied by the States to which they were accredited, but that 
it had been decided to do away with these and sundry other privileges of the same 
kind, which, though sanctioned by long custom, were considered to be open to 
obj ection. The enhanced rates of pay provided by the proposed scheme would syn- 
chronise with the loss of advantages hitherto enjoyed, the deprivation of which 
would necessarily entail considerable additional expenditure on the representatives 
of Government in Native States, if they were to maintain in a suitable manner 
the dignity of the positions which they occupied. In a subsequent despatch the 
Government of India expressed doubt as to the willingness of the Kashmir and 
other Darbars to sell the residences occupied by Political Officers. 

While accepting the principle that these privileges ought to be abolished in 
cases where they had any appearance of involving an improper obligation, the 
Secretary of State desired to be informed what steps had been taken to discriminate 
between those which are well recognised, such as long established Kesidency, and 
comprising privileges, such as a residence at a hill station or the provision of fur- 
niture or table supplies. He further enquired what action had been taken to 
make concessions in cases where unexceptionable privileges had been withdrawn. 
Finally, he directed that each case should be judged on its own merits, and that the 
clearest rule should be laid down as to what is peimissible and what is not per- 
missible. 

After the issue of the Foreign Department Resolution No. 1600-G., dated 
the 31st July 1905, but previous to the receipt of the Secretary of State’s despatch, 
the Government of India had received representations from some of the Chiefs, 
the Agents to the Governor-General in Rajputana and Central India, and other 
Political Officers and Local Governments, showing that the orders of 1905 were 
too rigid and uniform, in view of the varying circumstances and traditions of the 
Native States of India. It appeared, moreover, that the doubts already expressed 
as to the willingness of the Darbars to sell the residences of Political Officers to 
the British Government had been fully justified ; while others of the proposals, 
such as the prohibition of the use of Darbar transport, had in some cases proved 
impracticable, and had been shown to entail additional expense upon the Darbars. 
The instructions issued as to the use of Darbar carriages were also in some respects 
difficult of execution, and the entertainment of Government servants for the up- 
keep of the grounds attached to Political Officers’ residences, which in many cases 
are almost of the natmre of public gardens, had been objected to by some Darbars 
for the same reasons as those which had led them to object to the purchase of 
the residences. Finally it was brought to notice that the orders of 1905 had 
been widely interpreted both by the Political Officers and by the Chiefs as evinc- 
ing a tendency on the part of the Government of India to lower the status of their 
representatives in Native States, a change which would be resented by the Dar- 
bars even more than by the Political Officers themselves, and, although this 
belief was quite unjustified, it was a factor in the situation which the Government 
of India felt that they could not afEord to neglect. 

It had also been foimd that the orders relating to lent officers did not 
take sufficiently into account the necessity for respecting local customs and the 
Chief’s own idea of the position which the officials in his employ should be required 
to keep up, whilst they involved the Darbars in additional expense owmg to 
the necessity for payments in money instead of in kind. 

The whole question of “ Easements ” was therefore reconsidered, and revised 
instructions have been issued and included in the Political Department Manual, 
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The rules as to the use of Darhar carriages have been revised so as to allow of 
greater latitude within well recognised limits. The diflS.culty as to the provision 
of houses and furniture by Darbars has been met in many cases by the acqui- 
sition by Government, by purchase or on lease, of the houses occupied by Political 
Officers, the officers being required to contribute in return a suitable proportion 
of their salary, not exceeding 5 per cent, in the case of an unfurnished and 10 
per cent, in the case of a furnished house. The provision of free quarters by a 
Darbar for a Political Officer in British territory or in a hill station has been 
prohibited, but in those cases where a State defrays the whole cost of an Agency 
or when the Darbar is xmwilhng to seU or lease its property to Government 
Pohtical Officers have been permitted to occupy a Darbar house rent-free, subject 
to certain rules. 

Houses of the nature of public rest-houses and guest-houses were excluded 
from the scope of the above orders, it being only laid down that a Pohtical Officer 
should not make his permanent quarters in such a house or occupy it otherv^ise 
than on a tour tmdertaken as a matter of duty. 

Orders were also issued on the subject of the entertainment of high officials 
and distinguished travellers, and as to the provision of tents, transport and 
supplies. 


It was recognised that the case 
Lmt officers in Native States. 


of officers lent for service under a Darbar 
was in many respects different to that of 
officers of the Pohtical Department, and, 
in accordance with the general pohcy of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of Native States, the orders of Lord Curzon’s Government issued in 1905 were 
revised by Lord Minto’s Government in 1908 in the following respects ; — 

(1) The provision of free quarters to both European and Indian officers 

was declared permissible, subject to certain conditions. 

(2) The provision of free furniture was declared permissible in quarters 

which are the property of the State in the case of Indian officers ; 
and in the case of European officers when employed as tutor, 
private secretary, or medical officer resident with the Chief, and 
only if in accordance with local custom and the wishes of the 
Darbar. 

(3) The use of Darbar carriages and houses was declared permissible 

imder similar conditions. 


In pursuance of the same policy all restrictions previously in force affecting 

the salary and easements given by Dar- 
Europeom penswners and non-official ^j^rs to European pensioners of Govern- 

Ewropeans. ment or non-official Europeans employed 

by them were removed. 

In January 1906 a circular was issued to Local Governments, Adminis- 
. trations, and Political Officers, directing 

ProhiMvon of the p^ment of Gov- that any payments made direct by Dar- 
emmeni estdbl^shr^m mNat^ve States ly account 

Darbars or from local funds. allowances of clerks 

or menials attached to Political Agencies or other Government estabhshments in 
Native States should cease, and stating that, if in any case the existing extra 
allowances or salaries were paid on account of additional duties performed solely 
on behalf of the Darbars or funds concerned, and tbe grant of extra remuneration 
were necessary so long as the performance of the duties continued. Government 
would grant to the officers whatever allowances or salaries might be found to be 
suitable, an appropriate contribution being recovered in each case from the Dar- 
bar or fund in question. 

The Government of Bombay questioned these orders as involving interference 
in minute details of administration, and requested that certain local funds in the 
Kathiawar and Gujrat Agencies might be exempted from the operation of the 
orders. The object of the orders was accordingly explained to the Government of 
Bombay, and they were informed that the orders were intended to apply to 
clerks and menials who are Government servants. It was left to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to work out all the details without reference to the Govern- 
ment of Inffia. All other Local Governments accepted the orders without 
demur. 
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In September 1906 tb,e Agent to the Governor-General in Central India 
Redistribution of political charges in submitted the following proposals to the 
Central India. Government of India for orders : — 

(a) to transfer tbe parganas of the Malwa Prant of Gwalior from the control 
of the Political Agents in Malwa and Bhopal to that of the Resident 
at Gwalior, the guaranteed Thakurates within the limits of the Prant 
being transferred at the same time ; 

(&) to give the Resident at Gwalior an Assistant to help him in controlling 
this extended charge, the assistant to be a member of the Political 
Department and to reside at Gwalior ; 

(c) to place the two Dewas States and the Bagli Thakurate which were 

controlled by the First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General 
under the control of the Political Agent in Malwa, and to fix the head- 
quarters of the latter at Indore, or as an alternative at Ratlam ; and 

(d) to leave to the Agent to the Governor-General’s discretion the 
question of the transfer of the Manpur pargana (controlled by the 
Political Agent in Bhopawar) to the Political Agent in Malwa, should 
this appear to be desirable. 

Mith regard to (a) and (6) the Agent to the Governor-General was told that 
the Government of India were wilhng to sanction the proposed change in 
deference to the wishes of His Highness the Maharaja Scindia on the under- 
standing that it could be effected without extra cost, and that they would agree to 
the appointment of an Assistant to the Resident if the Agent to the Governor- 
General agreed that the appointment of his Third Assistant should be permanently 
utilised for this purpose. If the Agent to the Governor-General consented to 
this arrangement, the Government of India would have no objection to the 
transfer to the Prant being carried out forthwith, on the understanding that, 
pending the appointment of an Assistant to the Resident, the Pohtical Agent in 
Malwa should report to the Resident as regards the Gwalior tracts under his 
control. It was also suggested that it would be preferable that the Assistant, when 
appointed, should reside permanently, or at any rate for most of the year, 
in the Malwa Prant instead of at Gwalior. 

(c) The Agent to the Governor-General was informed that steps might at 
once be taken to effect the transfer of the Dewas States and the Bagli Thakurate 
from the control of the First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General to 
that of the Political Agent in Malwa, but that the head-quarters of the Political 
Agent should be at Ratlam instead of at Indore. 

(d) The Government of India saw no advantage in the suggested transfer of 
the Manpur pargana from the Bhopawar Agency, and the Agent to the 
Governor-General was told that if he desired to proceed with the project the 
merits of the proposal should be farther explained. 

The Agent to the Governor-General requested a reconsideration of the 
orders of the Government of India that the head-quarters of the Malwa Agency 
should, on transfer from Neemuch, be at Ratlam instead of at Indore. The 
Agent to the Governor-General was informed that the Government of India 
were disposed to maintain their decision that the head-quarters of the Malwa 
Agent should ultimately be at Ratlam, but that they were not in a posi- 
tion to pass definite orders to that effect, and that further action in regard to the 
move of the Political Agent from Neemuch should be suspended. 

The Agent to the Governor-General also submitted that, while he was 
prepared to agree to the elimination of the post of third Assistant to the Agent 
to the Governor-General in Central India from the cadre of the Political Depart- 
ment, the appointment of an Assistant to the Resident at Gwalior being 
substituted for it, he considered that it would be sufiS.cient, and possibly more 
convenient, to maintain the post of a third Assistant, and to authorise the Agent 
to the Governor-General to depute one of the Assistants to help the Resident at 
Gwalior, and to make no other formal change. The Government of India, while 
not convinced that this latter arrangement was a satisfactory one, were disposed 
to give it a trial before the appointment of a special Assistant to the Resident 
was sanctioned. They accordingly posted Lieutenant G. D. Ogilvie as third 
Assistant at Indore, and directed that on his arrival the Gwalior districts 
which were under the control of the Political Agents in Bhopal and Malwa should 
be transferred to the political charge of the Resident at Gwalior. At the same 
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time tlie Agent to tlie Governor-General was authorised to depute one of his 
Assistants to take charge of the affairs of the Malwa Prant and of the mediatised 
Thakurates and Tankhadars therein situated, with instructions to report as 
regards these areas to the Resident at Gwahor. The head-quarters of the officer 
deputed were to be fized at some convenient centre in the Malwa Prant and 
not at Gwalior. 

With a view to the better control and supervision of the petty States under 
, ^ the political charge of the Resident at 

Ap'poif merit of a Native Assistant to Gwahor, the Agent to the Govemor- 
the Resident at Gwahor. General in Central India recommended in 

September 1906 that, as a tentative me?, sure, the Resident should be provided for 
a period of five years with an additional staff consisting of a Native Political 
Assistant or Superintendent, a Forest Ranger, an Inspector of Police, an 
Engineer, a Hospital Assistant, and certain subordinate establishment. These 
proposals were estimated to involve an annual expenditure of Rs. 16,320, of which 
Rs. 2,146 only would be contributed by the States, the balance formmg a charge 
on Imperial revenues. The Government of India did not feel justified in accepting 
the proposals in their entirety, and decided that it would suffice to sanction the 
appointment of a Native Assistant only, whoseprimary duty would be to revise the 
financial and revenue systems of the States, and to improve their methods of 
administration. The appointment of a Native Assistant for a period of five years, in 
the first instance, on a salary of Rs. 400 — ^20 — 500 a month, was ultimately sanc- 
tioned, with clerical and menial estabhshment costing Rs. 109 a month- These 
modified proposals entailed an expenditure ofRs. 609 a month or Rs. 7,308 a year, 
towards which the petty States concerned were required to contribute Rs. 2,145, 
the balance falling on Imperial revenues. 


"V^hen the Bhopawar Agency was constituted in 1882 the Government of 

India proposed and actually decided to 
locutc thc hsad-quarters of the Agency at 
Manpur ; but on the representation of Sir 
Lepel Griffin, then Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, they agreed 
to the location of the head-quarters of the newly constituted Agency at Sardarpur, 
with the reservation that they might be moved to Manpur should experience 
render such a step desirable. This arrangement remained unchanged till 1898, 
when, owing to the minority of the Chief, the head-quarters were practically trans- 
ferred to Dhar, where the Political Agent was obliged to spend a greater part of 
his time than at Sardarpur. In April 1906 the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Central India recommended that the head-quarters of the Agency should be formally 
transferred from Sardarpur to Dhar. The Government of India were of 
the opinion that a good case had not been made out in support of the proposed 
change, and the proposal was consequently negatived. On a reconsideration of 
the case in the Hght of the observations of the Government of India the Agent to 
the Governor-General proposed in J uly 1907 that the head-quarters of the Bhopa- 
war Agency should be fixed at Manpur. The main grounds on which Manpur 
was suggested in preference to Sardarpur were : — 


{i) Administrative convenience. 

(ii) Its location on the main Agra-Bombay road. 

(in) Its proximity to Indore, the head-quarters of the Central India 
Agency. 

(w) The probable large increase of railway facilities in the event of the 
construction of the projected Narbada Valley Railway. 

(v) The healthiness of Manpur. 

(vi) The suitability of Manpur as a station from which to control the 

Bhils. 

(vn) The economies which would result from the transfer. 

{viii) The improvement of the administration of Manpur, the only British 
territory in Central India. 

{ix) The expediency of restering Sardarpur to Maharaja Scindia, to whom 
it belongs. 

After a very careful consideration of the matter the Government of India 
decided to accept the proposal, provided that the expense involved in the scheme 
was not excessive. They accordingly asked the Agent to the Governor-General 
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to submit detailed proposals showing the cost of the buildings which would be 
required at Manpur. After considering these esf mates the transfer of the head- 
quarters of the Bhopawar Agency from Sardarpur to Manpur was sanctioned in 
January 1910. 

In September 1907 the Government of India decided that the existing arrange- 

. ments under which the Political Agent in 
the Southern fejputena States has charge 
or Banswara, Partabgarh, Dungarpur and. 
Koshalgarh should be continued, and that the Hilly tracts should remain at 
present under the officers of the Mewar jBhil Corps, subject to the control of 
the Resident in Mewar. 

In the re-arrangements of territory consequent on the partition of Bengal in 

1905 the five Hindi-speaking States of 
Sir^ja, Jashpur, Udaipm, Korea and Chang 
Bakhar were transferred from Bengal to 
the Central Provinces ; the five Uriya-sp caking States of Patna, Sonpur, Kalahandi, 
Eamra and Rehrakhol were tran^erred from the Central Provinces to the Orissa 
Division of Bengal where there were already seventeen such States, and the Hill 
Tippera State was transferred from Bengal to Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
States of Bonai and Gangpur were also transferred from the charge of the 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur to that of the Commissioner of Orissa, leaving 
only the States of Seraikela and Kharsawan under the former. The Orissa States, 
now twenty-four in number, thus comprise a compact block with an area of 
28,016 square miles and a population of 173,388 persons. The sanction of His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State was obtained in May 1906 to the appointment of a 
Political Officer for these States. 

Pollowing the changes mentioned above, revised sanads, embodying purely 
verbal alterations, were granted to the Chiefs of the States concerned in Decem- 
ber 1905, in supersession of those in their possession, and all existing notifications 
as regards jurisdiction over the States affected by the exchange of territory 
were revised. 


In connection with the frequent demands made by the Foreign Depart- 
, „ . _ , , ment for extra temporary clerks to cope 

Beorganisation of the Foreign Department -ip infliiy nf wnrk in 

Secretariat and reduction of work. ^ m its 

Secretariat durmg Lord Curzon s Vice- 
royalty, a searching inquiry was ordered to be made in 1906 into the 
methods of work in the Department. The inquiry was undertaken by 
Mr. Heseltine, Assistant Secretary in the Finance Department, and some 
minor reductions in work were effected, but no material relief was ex- 


perienced, and the Secretary of State was asked, in September ISO®, to sanc- 
tion permanently the additional temporarj’’ clerks who had been added from time 
to time to the strength of the office. The Secretary of State, however, refused to 
sanction the increase beyond a further period of two years, and in reply called 
at ention te certain orders restricting the activity of the foreign policy of the 
Government of India, which if observed might be expected to effect a great 
reduction in work. The position was accordingly re-examined and the need 
for reducing the work was kept strictly in view and steps were gradually taken 
to decentralize work in various directions. Later, in August 1908, a Committee 
consisting of Mr. C. L. S. Russell, an officer of the Political Department, and 
Mr. H. Heseltine, Assistant Secretary in the Finance Department, was appointed 
to investigate more fully the system of work in the Foreign Department Secre- 
tariat, the question of further decentralization, and the possibility of reducing 
establishment. As a result of their recommendations the work of the office, 
which had hitherto been conducted territorially, has, with effect from the 1st 
October 1908, been distributed and dealt with according to “subject headings,” 
a change which, it was anticipated, would secure not only increased efficiency and 
expedition in the^ despatch of business, but also diminution of the strain upon 
the clerical establishment. The office has also been divided into two main 


divisions, the one dealing with External and the other with Internal affairs, each 
being Tinder the control of a Deputy Secretary. The External division con- 
sists of three branches dealmg with Political matters relating to Afghanistan, 
Central Asia (including Ka.shmfr Frontier), the North-West Frontier, Persia and 
the Persian Gulf, Baluchistan, Aden, Turkey, Turkish Arabia, the Red Sea, 



Egypt and tlie Somali Coast, the Eastern and North-Eastern Frontiers of India, 
China, Tibet, Bhutan and Siam. The Internal division comprises five branches, 
one dealing with Political matters relating to the Native States, and the other 
four with technical questions relating to Establishments, Budgets and Accounts, 
Foreign Consuls, Passports, Arms Cases, Political Pensions, Land Kevenue, 
Settlements, Irrigation and Forests, Railways, Posts, Telegraphs, Customs, 
Excise, Opium, Salt, Ceremonials, Cypher Codesand other miscellaneous subjects. 
The clerical stafi of the Department was also reduced by seven appointments, 
and the additional Assistant Secretaryship which was sanctioned as a temporary 
measure was abolished from the 1st October 1909. 

The following are a few examples of the measures of decentralization referred 
to above which were introduced from time to time : — 


(1) Local Governments and Administrations were informed in February 1907 
that it had been decided to delegate to them the power to recognise successions 
to, and to sanction administrative arrangements for, all States within their re- 
spective jurisdictions, the Chiefs of which do not enjoy a salute; and that, in 
ordinary circumstances, no report is required when the liability or non-liability of 
the State to the operation of the Nazarana Rules has been finally decided by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

(2) In November 1907 it was decided to transfer from the Foreign Department 
to the other departments of the Government of India, with the exception of the 
Home Department, all non-political business emanating from British Baluchis- 
tan and the Agency territories, British areas administered by the Governor- 
General in Council in the Native States, including cantonments, and Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

(3) The powers of a Local Government in respect of the rules in Part YII of 
the Civil Service Regulations, regarding Foreign Service and Service under Local 
Funds, were delegated to all Residents, such powers having hitherto been enjoyed 
by Residents of the 1st class only. 

(4) In November 1907 the pow^er to sanction the employment of Europeans 
by Native States in positions of minor importance without reference to the 
Government of India was extended to certain Local Governments and Political 
Officers. 

(5) Authority has been conferred upon the Resident at Hyderabad to 
order appointments, both substantive and officiating, in the post of Extra 
Assistant Resident, Treasury Officer, and Superintendent of Stamps, and to issue 
such notification in this connection as may be found necessary from time to 
time. 

(6) The Resident in Mysore has been authorised to settle in direct communica- 
tion with the Government of Madras all questions regarding the appointment of, 
and the grant of leave to, the Collector of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore, and to issue the necessai^ notifications. In May 1910 similar powers 
were conferred upon the Resident in respect of the District Superintendent of 
Police in Bangalore and the Superintendent of Railway Police in the Mysore 
State. 

(7) A careful scrutiny of all periodical returns sixbmitted to the Foreign 
Department has been instituted. In some cases their submission has been 
discontinued altogether, and in others certain returns and reports are now sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Department for information only. 


The system of issuing passports was introduced into India in 1847, in accord- 

_ , . T 7 ^ i ance with instructions received from the 

(8) Ddegaiion to M Governments of Directors. By this svs- 

jjower to %ssm ‘pass'por . passports were granted under the 

orders of the Government of India in the Foreign Department, and of the 
Governments of Bombay and Madras. In 1883, it having come to the notice of 
the Government of India that passports had been obtained by persons who had 
no title to them, rules were framed and set forms of passports were drawn up 
with a view to preventing a recurrence of such abuses. These rules and forms 
have from'^time to time been revised. The rules provide for the grant of pass- 
ports to aU hond fide British subjects either by birth or by naturalisation, and 
to subjects of protected Native States, but to no other persons. In 1890 
the Chief Commissioner of Burma was authorised to issue passports generally, 
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and in 1901 the Agent to tlie Governor-General in BalncHstan was authorised to 
issue passports to British subjects travelling ma Nushki to Persia, and in 1904 
similar powers were conferred upon the Government of the United Provinces in 
respect of passports for intending pilgrims to Karbala. 

Authority to issue passports has now been delegated to the Governments 
of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the Punjab, and the United Provinces; 
the Chief Commissioners of the Central Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, and 
the North-West Erontier Province ; the Kesidents, Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, 
Kashmir and Nepal ; and the Agents to the Governor-General in Central India, 
Bajputana and Baluchistan. 

With the approval of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, rules have 
been framed for the issue of such passports, and a time limit has been imposed in 
all cases which is not in any circumstances to exceed five years. It^ has also been 
decided that passports should not ordinarily be_ granted to persons of doubtful 
character or repectability. 

In October 1908 the Government of India delegated to each Local Govem- 
^ ... , . „ . . , ment and Administration the power to 

(9) Acjmstfwn of property tn Br^t^s^ g^nction the acquisition of immoveable pro- 
Ind^a by Ruling Chiefs ard mtahlee. territory by Chiefs or 

Notables of the Native States under its own political control. The reason for 
delegating this power was that the general policy in regard to such acquisitions 
was well known, and that the Local Government was considered to be in the best 
position to determine in each case whether the poHcy might be departed from. 
The Government of India suggested at the same time the desirability of making 
it plain in each case to the CMef or Notable concerned that he would be subject 
to the ordinary Civil Courts in respect of the property to be acquired. 

It was however considered that, in the special conditions of Simla, it was gen- 
erally undesirable to permit Chiefs other than those of the Hill States to acquire 
property there, and the Government of India directed that any question of 
purchasing property in Simla by a Chief should be referred to the Government of 
India for orders. 


Under the general orders of 1891, 1899 and 1905 minmg leases can be granted 

j by Darbars without reference to Govern- 
{10) Ddegation^ to the Governments of when the parties concerned are 

Bombay and Mad^ of to seme- gy^bjggts of the State, but the transfer of a 

tion Ibe aramt by Native Darbars under * . . ^ , , . 7 

Sr poliioal Jurol of mining leases to concession so granted, or the grant of a 

outside^capitaUsts. an outside capitahst, is 

subject to the sanction of the Government 
of India. In order to avoid delay in the disposal of the latter class of cases the 
Governor-General in Coxmcil was pleased, in January 1909, to delegate to the 
Governments of Bombay and Madras, in respect of the Native States under there 
political control, the power to sanction the grant of mining leases to outside 
capitalists, whether European or Indian, without reference to the Government 
of India. 


INDIAN MEDICAL SEEVICE. 


The Secretary of State, with the object of promoting the growth of an inde 

Restriction of the growth of the Indian pc^^dent medical profession in India, 
Uedioal Service. e^respd a wish that the Government 

of India should consider the possibility of 
admitting private practitioners to some of the civil appointments at present held 
by of&cers of the Indian Medical Service, and issued instructions to the effect that 
no further increase to the civil side of that service could be allowed. In August 
1907 he invited attention to certain despatches of the year 1900 in the following 
terms: — 


“ In the closing paragraph of the last despatch my predecessor observed ; — 
‘ It would be of such great benefit to India generally that medical men should 
establish themselves in private practice in the coimtry in the same way as they do 
in other parts of Her Majesty’s Empire without entering the memcal service 
connected with the army, that I am unwilling to accept proposals based upon the 
assumption that sufficient medical qualifications wiU never be found in Lidia or 
elsewhere outside the Indian Medical Service.’ I am not aware that thfe part of 
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my predecessor’s despatcli has ever formed the subject of a communication from 
the Government of India, but I am confident that the policy indicated in it "vdll 
generally have the hearty support of Your Excellency as it has mine. I shall be 
glad to be informed whether any steps have yet been taken to give effect to that 
policy, and whether any further measures are in contemplation for promoting the 
growth of an independent medical profession in India.” 

The question received the fuU consideration of the Government of India in the 
Home Department, and a reply was sent to His Majesty’s Secretary of State in 
August 1908. A further report was promised on receipt of the views of His Lord- 
ship on the proposals put forward by the Government of India. The Secretary of 
State, replying in December 1908, stated that he concurred generally in the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Government of India, and that he would be glad to learn 
what measures could be proposed to give effect to them. His Lordship also drew 
attention to the frequent objections that had been made by successive Secretaries 
of State to the indefinite extension of the cadre of the Indian Medical Service, not- 
withstanding which the cadre had in recent years continued to increase. He had 
consequently decided that the time had arrived when no further increase of the 
civil side of the service could be allowed, and when a strong effort should be made 
to reduce it by gradually extending the employment of civil medical practitioners 
recruited in In^. His Lordship directed that the Government of India should 
consider what appointments could best be filled in this way. If there should be 
any particular posts requiring special qualifications, for which suitable persons, 
whether trained in Indian colleges or holding European medical degrees, and 
whether European, Eurasian, or Indian, could not be obtained, it would be neces- 
sary to seek candi^tes from England. When it was foimd impossible to obtain 
a Tna.li from outside the Indian Medical Service to fill a particular new appoint- 
ment or one which had not previously been so filled, there would be no objection 
to that service being drawn upon ; but the vacancy so caused must be filled from 
outside i.e., no appointment must be made which would involve an addition to 
the cadre of the Indian Medical Service. 

Tn February 1909 the Government of India in the Home Department forwarded 
copies of the correspondence with the Secretary of State to the Local Govern- 
ments, and enquired to what extent the groT^h of an independent medical 
profession might be fostered by the appointment of private practitioners to some 
of the pests now held by officers of the Indian Medical Service. A similar letter 
was addressed by the Foreign Department to Political Officers in May 1909. 

The Political Officers consulted agreed in holding that there were very grave 
objections to the proposal with regard to the posts under their control. All the 
medical officers on the cadre of the Foreign Department form part of the War 
Reserve, or hold posts to which it would appear to be necessary that Government 
officers should be appointed. They are also all (with the exception of the Civil 
Surgeon, Ajmer-Merwara) employed either in frontier or in g^mm-frontier posts or 
in Native States. The cldef objections advanced to the suggested change may be 
summarised as follows : — 

1. It is doubtful whether, in the case of the majority of the appointments 
under the Foreign Department, the conditions would be sufficiently attractive to 
secure private practitioners of the necessary qualifications. In many of the 
posts there is little scope for private practice, and a large part of a Civil Surgeon’s 
tiTTift is taken up with sanitation, medico-legal work, and attendance on Govern- 
ment servants. He has also frequently to be absent from head-quarters for con- 
siderable periods, and his numerous gratuitous duties would tend to clash with 
private practice in places where opportunities for the latter exist. 

2. The position of medical officers in the Native States is one of peculiar 
responsibility. The best training and administrative experience are necessary 
for carrying on the medical schools and for assisting the States generally. It ia 
from the students at such schools that an independent medical profession may 
ultimately be evolved. 

3. The officers consulted also expressed an opinion that the employment 
of medical practitioners who were not Government officers would not be appre- 
ciated by the majority of the Darbars, especially in the case of the Chiefs’ Col- 
leges. 

4. In many cases it is necessary that the medical officer should be capable of 
being entrusted with duties of a military or political nature, and that he should 
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possess tlie complete confidence of tlie political officers with whom he serves. In 
the present circumstances a medical officer is frequently called upon to perform 
such duties, especially in cases of short leave, or when the political officer is absent 
from head-quarters ; and in the absence of the help rendered at such times by 
medical officers it might become necessary to add to the establishment of the Poli- 
tical Department. 

5. The question of the status of non-official practitioners in the posts now held 
by medical officers serving under the Foreign Department would be likely to 
give rise to considerable difficulties. 

6. Similar arguments have been adduced in the case of the Civil Surgeon, 
Ajmer, who is the only European medical officer in the whole of Ajmer-Merwara. 

The opinion was therefore expressed that it would not be possible to further the 
object iu view by employing private practitioners in any of the posts under 
the Foreign Department, which are at present held by members of the Indian 
Medical Service. The Director-General, Indian Medical Service, and the Home 
Department concurred in this opmion. 

Prior to 1891 there were two superior medical appointments in Baluchistan, 
the post of Administrative Medical Officer, Baluchistan Agency, who was also 

Prcyposed re-estahlishment of a Civil Civil 

Surgeoncy for the Sihi District, SuTgBOn, Sibi. In 1891 tii6 Sibi appoint- 

ment was abolished and a Civil Surgeoncy 
created at Quetta, where work had much increased, the medical arrangements at 
Sibi being entrusted to an Assistant Surgeon. 

The Agent to the Governor-General represented in 1907 that the medical 
needs of Sibi had outgrown the eadstiug medical arrangements, and recommended 
the revival of the Civil Surgeoncy in order to meet the requirements of the present 
day. This proposal was strongly recommended to His Majesty^s Government. 
In sanctioning the appomtment the Secretaiy of State imposed the condition that 
the new appointment should involve no addition to the cadre of the Indian Medi- 
cal Service. 

The i^ent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan was accordingly invited 
to make suggestions for giving effect to the wishes of the Secretary of State. In 
reply he drew attention to the reasons already given by him with reference 
to the general question referred to above which, in his opinion, precluded the 
appointment of an independent medical practitioner to the Quetta Civil Surgeoncy, 
and urged that the arguments obtained with equal or greater force in the present 
case, and that the post might be filled in conformity with the order of the 
Secretary of State by effecting a reduction elsewhere of a post held by an officer 
of the Indian Medical Service rmder the Foreign Department. 

It having already been decided that none of the medical appointments under 
the Foreign Department could suitably be entrusted to a private practitioner, the 
Agent to the Governor-General was informed that the Government of India were 
not prepared to support his proposal. He was further informed that it had been 
suggested that when the incumbent of the post of Administrative Medical Officer, 
Baluchistan, vacated his appointment, executive duties might be entrusted to 
his successor, who might also assume medical charge of Ziarat during the summer 
months, a similar delegation of executive duties having been decided upon in the 
closely analogous case of the Administrative Medical Officer, North-West Fron- 
tier i^ovince. 

The Agent to the Governor-General in Central India represented in 1907 that 

Proposed appointment^ of cm officer of Residency Surgeon at 

ihe Indian Mediccd Service as Assistant j. become too heavy for him to 

to the BesHencj/ Surgeon at Indore. mscbarge satisfactorily without assistance. 

In order to meet the difficulty he recom- 
mended that an officer of the Indian Medical Service should be appointed as 
Assistant to the Eesidenoy Surgeon at an approximate cost to Imperial Revenues 
of Es. 1,150 a month. 

The Govermnent of India were disposed to recommend the creation of the 
appointment to the Secretary of State subject to certain modifications, but 
before any such step could betaken, the Secretary of State issued the instructions 
regarding the restriction of the growth of the Indian Medical Service to which re- 
ference has been made. In the circumstances it was considered useless to proceed 
with the proposal as it then stood, and it was suggested to the Agent to the 
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Goveruox-General that he should consider the possibility of meeting the require- 
ments of the case by the abolition of the post of Residency Surgeon at Gwalior, 
in order to provide for the new appointment, or by the employment of an 
independent medical practitioner residing at Indore. The Agent to the 
Governor-General did not favour the second alternative, but suggested the reduc- 
tion of the appointment of Residency Surgeon, Gwalior, to the status of an 
Assistant Surgeoncy, the supervision of the medical arrangements of the petty 
States and Estates under the political control of the Resident at Gwalior which 
formed part of the charge of the Residency Surgeon at Gwalior being entrusted to 
the Medical Officer in charge of the Central India Horse at Goona. 

Meanwhile the general question of medical arrangements in Central India and 
Rajputana was under consideration. It was recognised that the presence of stu- 
dents from Rajputana at Indore would ultimately add to the Administrative 
Medical Officer’s duties in connection with the medical school. It was however 
considered that his duties might be lightened by the discontinuance of regular 
touring and of detailed inspections of the work of Agency Surgeons, and in any 
case the Government of India were disposed to think that it would be more useful to 
add to the staff of assistant surgeons and hospital assistants than to create an 
appointment of a second officer of the Indian Medical Service at Indore. The Agent 
to the Governor-General was informed accordingly. 

Consequent on the conversion of the Mewar Bhil Corps into a Military Police 
,, , , 7 ^,,. Battalion it was found necessary to con- 

Convers^ of the post of Medical Offker appointment of Medical Officer to 

Mewar BM Corps an ^pMient of corps from a military into a civff 

Agency Surgeon of the 2nd class. Majesty’s Secretary of State 

for India approved this change, the appointment was brought on to the medical 
cadre of the Foreign Department as an Agency Surgeoncy of the 2nd class, and the 
services of Captain S. Hunt, I. M. S., who had been associated with the corps 
as Medical Officer more than nine years, were retained for the new charge, 
which includes the Hilly Tracts of Elherwara and Kotra (previously under the 
medical care of the Residency Surgeon at Udaipur), and the Native State of 
Dungarpur. 

In July 1908 the Government of India sanctioned the separation of the 

appointments of Residency Surgeon, 
Hyderabad, and Director of the Medical 
Department of the Hyderabad State. 
Pfeviously the Residency Surgeon had 
also held the appointment of Director 
and had performed certain other duties for which he received extra 
remuneration. In 1891 the Nizam’s Government first expressed a desire 
to sever the Directorship of the State Medical Department from the Resi- 
dency Surgeoncy, and though this request was repeated on more than one 
occasion, the Government of India did not find it possible to meet the wishes 
of His Highness the Nizam in the matter. In 1907, however, the Government 
of India were informed by the Resident that the Nizam’s Government 
stiU desired to appoint a separate Director, and proposed to borrow from 
the Government of India an experienced Medical Officer who would hold the 
appointment for four years, one of the Medical Officers of the State being 
appointed Deputy with a view to succeeding to the Directorship. The Govern- 
ment of India considered that the efficiency of medical arrangements in 
Hyderabad must always remain a matter of Imperial concern, and they accord- 
ingly lent the services of Lieutenant-Colonel R. Shore, I. M. S., for employment 
as Director. 

In February 1909 it was decided that, in the event of a general mobilisation 

of the Army in India in a grave emer- 


of the appoirdments of 
Mesidenay Surgeon, Hydeiahad, and Di- 
rector of the Medical Department of the Hy- 
derabad State. 


Scheme for the surrender of 27 offi- 
cers of the Indian Medical Service serving 
under the Foreign Department, in the event 
of the mobilisation of the Army. 


gency, at least 27 of the Commissioned 


Medical Officers employed under the 
Foreign Department could be surrendered 
for military duty. Local Administrations 
under the Foreign Department were informed accordingly, and were furnished 
with statements showing the order in which the various officers would be recalled 
to military duty, and the station at which each officer should report himself on 
recall. 
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POLICE AND LOCAL CORPS. 


In October 1906 Local Governments and Political Officers were informed 

that the Government of India had decided 
no longer to press the policy laid down 
in 1895 of asking Native States to bear 
j^ths of the cost of police on railways 
running through their territories, as it 
had been found from practical experience that insistence on the principle was in 
many cases difficult. It was explained that past cases would not be re-opened, but 
that for the future on lines in Native States over which jurisdiction might be 
ceded to the British Government no demand would be made from the Darbars as 
Government itself would bear the charges. 


IHscontirniMnce of the 'policy of 
demanding from Native F tales a propor- 
Uonate share of the cost of police emplojed 
on railways passing through their territories. 


It was brought to the notice of the Government of India in the course of 
, discussion on the army reorganisation 

IFolice in the Native States of Ray- that, owing to the inefficiency of 

putana. their police, the Chiefs in Rajputana were 

unable to rely on their own resources for the preservation of internal order, and 
that it was not yet safe to withdraw all the troops then stationed in Rajputana. 
This fact, coupled with recent disturbances in Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Edshangarh, 
led the Government of India under the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon to suggest 
measures for the i-eform of the police forces in the Native States of Rajputana, 
which included the appointment of a special Police Assistant to the Agent to 
the Governor-General. 

It was subsequently decided that no general attempt should be made to 
improve the police administration in the Native States, and the Agent to the 
Governor-General was told that the necessity for creating a special appointment 
of Police Assistant in Rajputana with this object in view was not admitted. The 
Agent to the Governor-General was further told that in special cases the Governor- 
General in Council would be willing at the request of the Darbar concerned to 
supply an expert adviser in police matters, but that in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India Political Officers should ordinarily be able to give such advice and 
assistance as might be required. 


In 1906 the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana was informed that it 
_ , , 7 . ■was desirable that the Thagi and Dakaiti 

Proposed reorganisation of the Agency Department (Criminal Branch) in Rajpu- 
Police n Rajputarua. ^ possible, be reor- 

ganised on the same lines as those proposed by the Police Conamission for the reor- 
ganisation of the police in British India. Proposals for reorganisation were accord- 
ingly submitted by the Agent to the Governor-General, and included — 

(а) the appointment of a senior Police officer as Police Assistant to the 

Agent to the Governor-General, with a Personal Assistant ; 

(б) the abolition of the Criminal Branch, this establishment being in the 

opinion of the Agent to the Governor-General no longer necessary ; 

(c) the increase of the establishment of the finger-print bureau at Mount 

Abu. 

An alternative proposal submitted by Lieutenant-Colonel Pinhey in 1909 when 
Officiating Agent to the Governor-General for the augmentation of the Criminal 
Branch was not approved by the Government of India, who considered that grave 
political objections could be urged against the establishment of a branch of the 
Criminal Intelligence Department in the Native States of Rajputana, especially as 
sedition had as yet made no progress in those States. The Government of India 
therefore decided to recommend to the Secretary of State the original proposals 
submitted by the Agent to the Governor-General in 1906, with the addition of 
two Deputy Inspectors. 

The Agent to the Governor-General was accordingly asked in March 1910 
to submit a proposition statement showing the financial effect of the proposals 
as finally accepted. This has not yet been received by the Government of India. 

The question of the reorganisation of the Railway Police in Rajputana was 

T> a taken up at the same time as that of the 
Cmtrallndia and Rajpuima Railway je-organisation of the Agency Police and 

the Criminal Branch, and proposals were 
submitted by the Agent to the Governor-General in March 1909. He suggested 
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that (t) the Rajputana-Malwa line (metre gauge) ; {ii) the Jodhpur-Bikaner line 
(metre gauge) ; and {Hi) the Anas-Ujjain and Nagda-Muttra lines (broad gauge), 
should he placed for purposes of policing under one Admiaistration, with a 
Deputy Inspector-Greneral of Police in charge. The Rajputana-Malwa Railway 
would be under a Superintendent of Police (headquarters Ajmer), with a staff of 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Sub-Inspectors, Head Constables, and Constables. The 
Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway would be under an Assistant Superintendent of Police 
(headquarters Jodhpur) with a staff consisting of an Inspector, Sub-Inspector, 
Head Constables, and Constables. The Anas-Ujjain and Nagda-Muttra Railways 
would be under an Assistant Superintendent of Police (headquarters Kota), with 
a staff consisting of an Inspector, Sub-Inspector, a Sergeant, Head Constables, 
and Constables. 

In Jime 1910 the Agent to the Governor-General was informed, as regards 
the proposed organisation of a force on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, that, hx view 
of a request made by the Jodhpur and Bikaner Darbars to be allowed to continue 
to provide the police on that line, existing arrangements should be maintained, 
and that his proposals under this head need not further be considered. His 
remaining proposals were regarded as generally suitable, subject to the following 
remarks : — 


(а) As regards the broad gauge railways, the Government of India were of 

opinion that it would probably be necessary eventually to form them 
into a separate police district under the control of the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India. As a temporary measure, 
however, they might remain under the control of the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana, but they should continue to form 
part of the charge of the Superintendent of the Rajputana-Malwa 
system. 

(б) It was suggested that, with a view to enabling the Agent to the Governor- 

General in Central India to keep in touch with the police on the rail- 
ways within his political charge, the headquarters of the Assistant 
Superintendent should remain at Indore and should not be trans- 
ferred to Kota. 

(c) The Government of India were unable to approve a proposal made by the 
Agent to the Governor-General that certain portions of the Rajputana- 
Malwa line should be retransferred to the control of the Superin- 
tendent of Police at Ajmer. 

The Agent to the Governor-General was asked to submit proposals revised in 
the light of the foregoing remarks, and to forward a consolidated proposition state- 
ment to illustrate the revised proposals. These have not yet been received by the 
Government of India. 


In June 1909 the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana reported that 

the Kota-Sawai Madhopur and Hindaun- 
Temporary arrangements for pol^ Muttra sections of the Nagda-Muttra Rail- 
corarol of tUse porM of the Na^da- opened to passenger trafac 

MvMraRazlrway wh^ch have hem opened and asked for pro- 

to passenger raffiG. visional sanction to entertain the police force 


proposed by him for these sections in his general recommendations as to the 
RajWtana Railway Police. Sanction was accorded, in the same month, to the 
pro’^ional entertainment of a police force for the Kotah-Sawai Madhopur 
section, and the Agent to the Governor-General was informed that police duties on 
Hindaun-Muttra section could, for the present, be undertaken by the narrow 


gauge line police at Bharatpur. 

In connection with the proposal to transfer to the Agent to the Governor- 

General in Rajputana the control over the 
Magisterial staff required for railway Rajputana-Malwa and Jodhpur-Bikaner 
police work m Rajputana. Railways (which was a portion of the 

scheme for the reorganisation of the railway 
police in Rajputana), the Agent to the Governor-General was informed in April 
1908 that the relief of police officers from magisterial work was an integral part of the 
scheme, and that arrangements must be made, concurrently with the transfer of 
control, for the appointment of a Railway Magistrate, who should be an experienced 
officer of the type of an Extra AssistantUommissioner. The Agent to the Governor- 



General was authorised to make this appointment provisionally, pending final orders 
on the scheme for the re-organisation of the railway police. The Magistrate was 
selected and appointed in June 1908. In March 1909 the Agent to the Governor- 
General reported that a single magistrate was unable, owing to an extension of juris- 
diction, to cope with the volume of work, and recommended that a second magis- 
trate should be appointed, each of the two magistrates being given a small office 
estabhshment. He was informed that the Government of India were not, on existing 
information, convinced that a second magistrate was necessary, and that they had 
decided to defer consideration of the question until the existing magistrate had had 
experience for at least six months of the results of the extension of his jurisdiction ; 
and that a report should be submitted at the end of that period. Meanwhile the 
office establishment proposed for the existing magistrate was sanctioned. The 
report called for has not yet been received. 


In March 1905 the Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara was directed to 
AjmeT-Merwma. submit proposals for the reorganisation of 

‘ the police force m that area, on the lines 

recommended by the Indian Police Comnaission. These proposals were received 
in March 1906 and, being somewhat costly, were modffied, after a close scrutiny, 
by the Government of India. The Chief Commissioner was then asked to submit 
a revised scheme embodying these modifications. His revised proposals, involving 
an extra expenditure of Rs. 69,357 a year, were received early in 1908, and were 
recommended, subject to shght reduction, to the Secretary of State for India in 
June of that year. The scheme was approved by His Majesty's Government. 

In October 1905 the Resident at Hyderabad was requested to submit proposals, 
Hvdprabad framed in accordance with the recommenda- 

tions of the PoHce Commission, for the re- 
organisation of the police in areas other than railway lands, within his jurisdiction. 
These proposals were received in September 1906, and were sanctioned provision- 
ally, subject to certain modifications, in September 1907. The matter was 
duly reported to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, who confirmed the 
action of the Government of India in November 1907. 


Certain proposals of the Atgentto the Governor-General for the re-organisation 

OMjMxmOmM.I'Ma. oi tte CenM ^enojr Police had 

been received m 1906 ; these were revised 
under instructions issued by the Government of India. 

The revised proposals, which were received in September 1907, included — 


(i) the conversion of the Thagi and Dakaiti Department into a special 
branch of the Agency Police ; 

(m) the amalgamation of the whole force under the superintendence of the 
Agent to the Governor-General as ex-officio Inspector-General, adminis- 
trative control being vested in a Superintendent ; 

{iii) the transfer to the Darbars concerned of the whole of the police arrange- 
ments on that portion of the Agra-Bombay road which had hitherto 
been controlled by the Central India Agency Pqhce ; and 
{iv) the appointment of one Superintendent, one Assistant Superintendent, 
and one Deputy Superintendent, to be provided for on the police cadre 
of the United Provinces, 


The third proposal was carried into effect in 1908, provisional sanction 
being given to the transfer to Nimach and Indore of the Imperial police formerly 
employed on the Agra-Bombay road. The other proposals were accepted with 
slight modifications; but as one of the details — ^the provision of armed guards — 
was found to be closely connected with the scheme for the reorganisation of the 
Malwa Bhil Corps, consideration of the whole question of police re-organisation was 
postponed pending the further development of that scheme. 

In May 1910 the Agent to the Gk>vemor-GeneTal was informed, in connection 
with the re-organisation of the Malwa Bhil Corps, that the strength of the Police 
force would follow automatically from the orders which had been passed in regard 
to the Malwa Bhil Corps ; and that, subject to any modifications which might bo 
necessary on this account, the Government of India were prepared to recommend 
to His Majesty’s Government the scale and disposition of the Police Porce 
recomm^ded by the Agent to the Governor-General. He was asked to submit 
proposition statements for the Police revised in the light of the orders passed 
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regarding tlie Malwa BMl Corps, in order that a single reference as to both forces 
might be made to the Secretary of State. 


Sanction was accorded in 1908, with the concurrence of His Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for India, to the conversion of the Malwa and Mewar Bhil Corps into 

««/7 7 n Military Police battalions and to their trans- 

Mewar and Malwa BUI Corps. to civil control. The Agents to the 

Governor-General in Central India and Rajputana and the subordinate local 
ofGicers were all in favour of the change, the grounds for which were : — 


(а) That the position of the two corps was imsatisfactoiy, they having 

originally been raised for political and police purposes with the object 
of reclaiming the Bhils from their predatory habits and of providing 
them with employment. 

(б) That the two corps had all along existed purely for local police purposes. 

(c) That the existence of the two corps as military bo^es hampered their 

efficiency as police. 

(d) That their civil duties required the two corps to be broken up into small 

detachments which prevented their being brought up to the standard 
of efficiency required of native troops. 

(e) That any attempt to raise their efficiency detracted from their usefulness 

as police. 

(/) That the Bhils were unwilliiig'’to serve away from their homes, and by the 
terms of their enlistment were not liable for general service. 


The transfer of the Mewar Bhil Corps to civil control took effect from the 1st 
April 1908 and that of the Malwa Bhil Corps from the 1st June 1908. 

The detailed scheme for the reorganisation of the Mewar Corps was submitted 
for the approval of His Majesty’s Government in October 1908, and was accepted 
by the Secretary of State in November of the same year. 

The principal changes involved by the reorganisation were : — 


{%) The placing of the corps under the orders of the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana and the Foreign Department, and 
the transfer to the civil estimates of the expenditure connected with 
the corps. 

{%%) The reduction of the strength of the British officers from 5 to 3 ; the 
services of the 3rd officer to be retained until other arrangements are 
made for the political control of the Mewar Hilly Tracts. 

(m) The post of Commandant to be held ordinarily by a Major on the retire- 
ment of the present Commandant. 

(iv) The services of the British officers with the Corps to be lent for four 


years. 

(u) The withdrawal of the Lee-Enfield rifles in possession of the Corps 
and its re-armament with Martini-Henry rifles. 


Subsequently in July 1910 sanction was accorded to an increase in the pay of 
the native officers and rank and file. 

The Agent to the Governor-General in Central India submitted proposals for 
the transfer of the headquarters of the Malwa Bhil Corps from Sirdarpur to 
Indore with an increase in its strength to meet local requirements. After full 
consideration the Government of India decided to make the following recom- 
mendations to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India : — 

(i) that the corps should be provided with a permanent staff of two British 
officers — a Commandant of the rank of Captain and an Assistant 
Commandant of the rank of Lieutenant ; 

{ii) that the strength of the corps should be fixed at 646 Native officers, 
rank and file; 

(w) that the corps and the Central India Agency Police should assume all 
duties which were previously discharged by the regular infantry in 
Central India, the guards over the jails at Indore and Nowgong and 
the Treasury and the branch of the Bank of Bombay at Indore being 
furnished by the corps. Should it be found difficult to provide for 
the dischaige of these duties, the deficiency noight be met by a slight 
reduction of the standing escorts of the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Political Officers. Subsequently, in^consequence of a representa- 
tion made by Agent to the Governor-General, he was informed that 
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the branch of the Bank might continue to be guarded, as heretofore, 
by police specially recruited for and paid by the Bank, the strength 
of the corps as fixed above being reduced pro tainto. The strength of 
the detachments proposed by the Agent to the Govecmor-General for 
the various Agencies was accepted, and would be recommended to the 
Secretary of State, subject to any modifi.cations which might be ren- 
dered necessary by the arrangements referred to above. A proposition 
statement on the above lines was called for, but has not yet been 
received. 
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CHAPTER III. 


EVENTS IN PARTICULAE NATIVE STATES. 

Baeoda. 

His Haghness the Gaekwar spent about 20 months in 1905 and 1906 in visiting 
Europe and America. He again left India at the end of March 1910 on a visit 
to Europe, travelling via Japan and America. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.I.E., was selected by His Highness in June 1909 for the 
appointment of Dewan of the Baroda State. 

An appHcation was received from the Baroda Darbar in 1906 for permission 
Baroda State forces. employ Colonel A. Evans Gordon, a re- 

• . ^ ^ ^ 3 • n-L - 1 tired officer of the Indian Stafi Corps, as 

of a Oommmder-m-Clmt. QommandM-in-OMef * tlia 

State troops. The proposal was sanctioned on the condition that the object of 
Colonel Evans Gordon’s employment would be to improve the efficiency of a force 
intended solely for the maintenance of internal order and for use on ceremonial 
occasions ; that such force would be armed with smooth-bore weapons of the class 
supplied to corps maiutained for the preservation of the civil peace in the presi- 
dencies and provinces of India and not forming part of the Imperial Army ; and 
finally that the total of His Highness’s forces trained to bear arms should not 
exceed their present total of 4,775. 

In October 1906 the Resident at Baroda repeated a telegram from the Gaek- 
war, who was then in Europe, to the effect that, since the question of Colonel 
Gordon’s employment for the improvement of His Highness’s forces was separate 
from that of its weapons and strength, His Highness was asking that officer to 
join. The Resident was informed in reply that no further difficulties need be 
raised in the matter since the Gaekwar had agreed that the forces were for the 
preservation of internal order and ceremonial only, and had been informed of the 
views of the Government of India about the strength and equipment of the forces. 

About the same time the Baroda Darbar again raised the questions whether 

o. .. , , the Gaekwar is at Hberty to regulate the 

Strmgth of tko Stole fo,m. ^ ^ 

State without consulting the British Government, and whether the restriction 
imposed in 1881 on His Highness that no material change may be made iu the 
numbers or constitution of his army without the assent of the British Govern- 
ment should be removed at the present day. The Resident was directed to 
inform the Darbar in suitable terms that the previous orders of the Government 
of India, n^ativing both requests, were final and could not be reconsidered. 

In November 1908 the Resident at Baroda submitted proposals of the 

Baroda Darbar for the employment of Colo- 
nel W. S. Bicdwood, an officer on the effec- 
tive (uneinployed) hst, and Captain 0. D. 
Rigg, a retired officer, the former as Second- 
in-Command of the Baroda army and the 
latter Commandant of a State regiment of 
infantry or cavalry. The question arose whether the employment of these Bri- 
tish officers with His Highness the Gaekwar’s forces would be in accordance with 
the understanding that the Baroda armjr is intended solelj for the maintenance 
of iuternal order and for use on ceremonial occasions. His Excellency decided 
that the loan of the two officers concerned would not dangerously increase the effi- 
ciency of the Gaekwar’s army, and the proposals were sanctioned. Sanction 
was subsequently accorded to the employment of Colonel Birdwood as General 
Commanding the Baroda State troops, in place of Lieutenant-Colonel A. Evans 
Gordon, who had vacated that appointment. 

Information was received by the Government of India through the India 
^ , , . , « . T, Office in August 1909 that n^otiations 

Proposed o/ Stms mdiiary opened with certain officers of 

oiJu^s by the Baroda Darbar. ^ 

ing the service of the Baroda Darbar. The Resident in Baroda was instructed to 
communicate orally to the Gaekwar the information received by the Government 
of India, and to ascertain whether these negotiations were authorised by His High- 


Em'ployment of Colonel W, 8. Bird- 
wood and Captain 0, D, R^gg as Second-%n- 
Command of the Baroda army and Com- 
mandant of a State regiment of infantry 
or cavalry respectively. 
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ness. In the following month the Resident furnished an explanation made verbally 
to him by the Gaekwar, in which the latter admitted that, finding he could not get 
two British oflicers for his service, he had instructed Monsieur Fillion, who had acted 
as his agent on his continental tours, to ascertain whether suitable military officers 
for his service could be engaged in Switzerland, but that Monsieur Fillion was not 
empowered to ofier defi.nite engagements, and was particularly given to understand 
that any appointments which the Maharaja might wish to make would require the 
previous sanction of the Government of India. The Resident was asked to 
explain to His Highness that his omission to inform Government before making 
these enquiries might have been liable to misinterpretation which His Excellency 
the Viceroy would have much regretted, and that His Excellency felt sure that 
in making such enquiries in future His Highness would always previously consult 
the Resident. 


In 1903, in communicating orders on a memorial from the Baroda Darbai 

regarding the disputed ownership of an islet 

f Maritime Jurisdiction, ports and customs. Government 

Question of the rigU of the Baroda Darhar of India took exception to a passage which 
to mariiime jurisdiction o'ff the coast of occurred in^ the memorial in which the 
OhhamandM. Darbar claimed territorial jurisdiction 

over all the islands and reefs, small and 
great, lying within one marine league of the foreshore. “ The Government of 
India," it was observed, “ do not admit any right to Admiralty jurisdiction on 
the part of the Darbar such as is apparently claimed .... since all such juris- 
diction, unless an exception has been expressly allowed, belongs to the Para- 
mount Power only. ” 

In July 1908 the Darbar enquired whether this objection related to the limited 
maritime or municipal jurisdiction over the territorial waters, which had always 
been possessed and exercised by them without demur, or was confined to the 
higher Admiralty jurisdiction to try ofiences on the high seas, etc. The Govern- 
ment of India replied that the decision of 1903 was limited to the question of rights 
over the particular islet of Pagharkhada, and that it would serve no useful purpose 
to embark on a general discussion as to jurisdiction in territorial waters, until 
some case actually arose in which that question had to be determined. The Dar- 
bar were, however, assured that the Government of India had no desire on behalf 
of the British Government to restrict the exercise of any jurisdiction to which the 
Gaekwar was properly entitled. 

In February 1907 the Baroda Darbaj preferred a request for copies of reports 

with plans, descriptions, etc., about the 
construction of breakwaters at Karachi, 
Madias, Colombo and Marmagao, and also for certain information regarding the 
policy of the Government of India towards the maritime States of Cambay, 
Sachm, Janjira, Sawantwari, Travancore and Cochin. 

As regards the first request, the Darbar were informed that it was couched 
in vague terms, and they were asked to state their request more precisely. With 
regard to the second, the Darbar were referred to the ruling conveyed to them in 
March 1902 in which the Government of India, under the authority of His Majesty’s 
Government, asserted the general right of regulating the opening of seaports 
in Native States, and of protecting the customs revenue. It was added that, in 
pursuanceof its international status and of its Imperial obligation, the Paramount 
Power had the inherent right to make such varyij^ arrangements in these mat- 
ters as might appear to be necessai^ or desirable in each particular case, and 
that, should the Baroda Darbar desire to open any ports, the same policy would be 
followed. For information as to the actual policy of the Government of India in 
the matter of the customs duties imposed by maritime Native States, the 
attention of the Darbar was invited to the volumes of Aitchison’s Treaties. 


With effect from the 1st November 1909 the Baroda Darbar abolished all 


Abdfsibim of customs duties in the Baroda 
State. 


customs duties throughout the Baroda 
State, with the exception of the sea cus- 
toms duties in the Kodinar and Okhamandal 


taluks in Kathiawar, and of any duties imposed under treaty obligations with the 
British Government. Any octroi duties to be levied in those areas were at the 


same time transferred to the municipalities of the State. The Resident at 
Baroda was directed to convey to His Highness the Gaekwar an expression of 
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tlie satisfaction with which ‘the Government of India received the news of this 
important measure. 


Under the terms of certain arrangements made with the Baroda Darbar in 
_ . - - .t I860, on the suppression by the British 

bSL Government of the turbulent Waghei 

OkkmmM Battalion and AttinmSo .“tf “‘•‘f tio Gaeiwart territory 
«e tho EoHdont at Dwaaka and Anwdt. wrat of Kathiawar, an 

armed corps — the Okhamandal Battalion — ^ 
had been established at Dwarka under the command of a British ofl3.cer, an Assis- 
tant to the Resident at Baroda, while at the same time another Assistant had 


been appointed at Amreli.^ In 1904 the Baroda Darbar, with a view to econo- 
my, suggested the reduction of the Okhamandal Battalion by one half, and 
the abolition of the posts of the Assistant at Amreli and of the Adjutant of the 
above corps, while they proposed that the salary attached to the Assistant at 
Dwarka should be reduced. The Government of India, however, were unable to 


entertain any of these proposals, which were rejected in November 1905. 

The Resident at Baroda reported in July 1908 that the Darbar had repeatedly 
urged the desirability of reducing the cost of the appointments of the two Assis- 
tants, and that the Gaekwar had himself expressed the desire that British interfer- 
ence in those portions of his territories should be gradually withdrawn. In con- 
sequence of these representations the Resident made a tour in the Okhaman- 


dal district in order to ascertain how far the wishes of the Darbar could be met, 
and as a result of his inspection he submitted the following proposals : — 


(а) that, as a tentative measure, 14 thanas now occupied by men of the 

Okha Battalion, of which the Assistant Resident at Dwarka was the 
Commandant, to look after the Waghers, should be left unoccupied, 
the men so relieved being kept at head-quarters, and the thanas being 
kept in repair, in case they should be wanted again ; 

(б) that after the railway to Dwarka had been opened the question of reduc- 

ing the strength of the regiment should be considered ; 

(c) that the appointment of a British officer as Adjutant of the Okha 

Battalion should be abolished, and that the ojBEer of the Darbar to 
depute one of their officers during the rains, when the sea route was 
closed, or in emergency, should be accepted ; 

(d) that the entire control of the " cognate tribes ” should be made over 

to the Darbar, their authorities being allowed to exercise 2nd class 
magisterial powers over the Waghers, with certain reservations for the 
present ; 

(e) that an Assistant Resident should be kept for the present at Dwarka, 

and that, in the event of an officer of the Bombay Political Department 
being appointed hereafter, the Darbar should pay up to Rs. 1,000 a 
month tor his salary, and provide his ordinary travelling allowances ; 

(/) that the appointment of Assistant Resident at Amreli should be abolish- 
ed, the work being carried on from head-quarters at Baroda ; and that 
the office establishment now at Amreli should be done awajr with, the 
additional establishment required at Baroda being entertained at the 
cost of the Imperial Government. 

The Government of India agreed with the Resident that the time had come 
for the gradual withdrawal of British supervision from the Gaekwar’s dis- 
tricts in Kathiawar, with a view to the eventual substitution of His Highnesses 
authority for that exercised by the British Government in so far as this could be 
accomplished without danger to the public tranquillity or to the special interests 
of those entitled to the good offices of British officials. The above proposals were 
accordingly accepted, save as regards the abolition of the Amreli appointment, on 
which point orders were reserved pending a satisfactory settlement of the question 
of the treatment of the Mul Girassias by the Darbar. 

In Jrme 1909 the Resident at Baro^ recommended that pending the conclu- 
sion of a satisfactory settlement between the Darbar and the^Mul Girassias the 
appointment of Assistant Resident at Amreli should be held in abeyance, and 
the Darbar relieved of a portion of the expenditure connected therewith ; and 
that the procedure for the trial of cases in which the Mul Ghas- 

sias are concerned should be relaxed. The Baroda Darbar had themselvea noticed 


C 813 ID 
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tli6 conditions prevailing in Amreli, and in June 1909 pointed out tliat, wliile 
the post of Assistant Eesident had sometimes been left unfilled, no portion of 
the contribution of Es. 212-8-0 a month had ever been remitted, but that the 
whole amount had been regularly paid into the treasury. They premised that 
no contribution should be levied while the post is unfilled, and asked that a sum 
of Es. 1,624-9-6, being the contribution levied in respect of the period ficom the 
12th October 1908 to the 31st May 1909, might be refunded to the State ; they 
also signified their intention to raise the question of the refund of contributions 
levied in similar circumstances in the past ; but no such reference has yet reached 
the Government of India. The Eesident, whose opinion on the proposition 
advanced by the Darbarwas asked for, advised that the post in question should be 
held in abeyance, but not abolished, that his Native Assistant shall be granted a 
charge allowance for performing such duties as were necessary ; and that his ofiGice 
establishment should be revised so as to effect a slight saving. These proposals, 
which had the effect of securing a substantial saving to Government while 
lessening the expenditure of the Baroda Darbar on the same account by Es. 341 
a month, were sanctioned, on the understanding that, should the appointment 
at any time be restored, the Darbar would again be required to pay full contri- 
butions ; while, if it were abolished, their contribution would cease altogether. 

In July 1909 the Eesident at Baroda conveyed the thanks of the Darbar for 
the arrangements made by the Government of India, and submitted for orders 
certain proposals in connection with the exercise of magisterial powers by the 
Baroda State Courts over the Waghers who inhabit that district. These pro- 
posals were approved. 

The «->Tigina.1 landholders of the Amreli district are known as Mul Girassias. 

, ^ . . , . , - As a class they are impoverished, and are 

Gwassms of Amrdt. ^ entitled to British protection. The Eesi- 

dent recommended in April 1908 — 

(«) that the Baroda Darbar shoidd be moved to confirm the Mul Girassias 
in the possession of the lands held by them at the time of the Maji 
Jarif (old survey) of 1863, any clearly established encroachments since 
that date being subjected to the payment of full assessment ; and 
{ii) that certain proposals of the Baroda Darbar as regards the agency to be 
employed for the settlement of the lands and regarding appeals and 
applications for review should be accepted, subject to the proviso that 
the period of appeal to the Eesident should be the usual period of 90 
days, instead of two months as proposed by the Darbar. 

These proposals were sanctioned. 

In June 1909 the Eesident at Baroda reported that the Darbar had recently 
passed an Act vith a view to afford relief to encumbered estate-holders through- 
out the State, and that an enquiry which the Darbar proposed to set on foot as 
to the extent of the indebtedness of the Mul Girassias was a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the consideration of the suitability of this measure for their relief. 
The Government of India concurred in the opinion that the proposed enquiry 
was desirable, and expressed their readiness to consider the question of the appli- 
cation of the Act to the case of the Mul Girassias, on receipt of a report of the 
results of the enquiry. At the same time the Eesident reported the settlement 
which the Darbar proposed to make of the lands of the Mul Girassias. The 
arrangements were approved, and the Eesident was requested to convey to the 
Darbar an expression of the satisfaction of the Government of India at the manner 
in which they proposed to deal with the question. In May 1910, the Eesident 
reported that the enquiry by the Darbar into the holdings of the Mul Girassias 
had been completed. 

Chandod is a town within the State of a petty Mewassi Chief styled the Eana 
of Mandwa, and was under the undivided rule of his ancestors before the Gaekwars 
Chandod became supreme in Eewa Kantha in 

Disputes ietween the Saroda Dariar obtained a footing in Chandod. 

and the Rana of Mandwa in regard to certain The jurisdiction is shared by the Baroda 
rights in the town of Chandod. Darbar and the Eana of Mandwa, and has 

been the cause of endless disputes. Between 
1884 and 1898 attempts were made to arrive at an amicable settlement of the 
questions at issue between the two parties, but without any success. 
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In. 1900 Lord George Hamilton, thethenSecretary of State for India, in pass- 

ing orders on certain memorials addressed 
to his predecessor by the Rana of Mandwa 
in the matter observed that, if the arrangement indicated by him did not ensure 
equal treatment for both parties, and failed to secure them in the maintenance of 
their respective rights, he would be prepared to sanction a temporary attachment 
of Chandod with a view to determining the compensation to be given to the 
Gaekwar for the compulsory acquisition of his rights by the British Government 
on behalf of the Rana of Mandwa, the recognised owner of the town and lands 

of Chandod. , , , , , , , 

In 1901 negotiations were started for the settlement of the disputes be- 
tween Baroda and Mandwa by exchange of territory. These, however, fell 
through. In 1904 the Bombay Government forwarded a memorandum of 
appeal from the Baroda Darbar against certain orders passed by the former 
rSating to the Gaekwar’s rights in Chandod. This led to a thorough exami- 
nation of the question by the Government of India who, in giving them 
decision on the specific points raised by the Darbar which included the Gaekwar’s 
nlaim in respect of civil jurisdiction and registration, observed that the present 
system of dual jurisdiction could never be satisfactory, and that the time had 
come when the abolition of the system ought to be enforced. In 1901 the Baroda 
Darbar had formulated a scheme for the exchange of Chandod and the scattered 
Wantas of the Rana in Baroda limits, and both the Bombay Government and the 
Government of India had expressed their consent to the negotiation being under- 
taken. The Bombay Government were therefore ioformed that this proposal 
might be taken up anew in consultation with the Resident at Baroda, and that 
proposals might be submitted, either for a renewal of the abortive negotiations 
of 1901 or for some other scheme of exchanges which would be satisfactory to both 
parties. 

In March 1906 the Bombay Government reported that the Baroda Darbar 

had asked that the execution of the above 


orders might be stayed pendiug the result 
of an appeal which they intended to prefer to the Secretary of State. This 
appeal was received through the Bombay Government iu June 1907. The 
Government of India iu transmitting the appeal remarked that the views of 
Lord Curzon’s Government in regard to the Gaekwar's claims in respect of civil 
jurisdiction and registration had not been communicated to His Highness 
by the Bombay Government, and it was possible that a further explanation of these 
views might have had the effect of removing entirely or partially his objections 
in these two matters. On the other points dealt with in the memorial, the 
Government of India stated that they had no recommendations to make. The 
attention of the Secretary of State was at the same time invited to the sug- 
gestion made by his predecessor in 1900, that in certain circumstances the 
rights of His Highness the Gaekwar in Chandod might be extinguished, and it 
was stated that, as the Bombay Government appeared to concur with the Darbar 
in the view that the contingency contemplated in Lord George Hamilton's deci- 
sion had not arisen, the Government of India, while considering that it would be 
to the public interest that the present comphcated system in Chandod should cease, 
proposed to defer taking further steps in the matter pending the Secretary of State's 
orders on the present case. 

His Lordship in passing orders on the memorial observed that, while the 
pecuniary value of the claims was trivial, the whole dispute was essentially political, 
and closely connected with the general settlement of Guzerat made between the 
East India Company and Baroda ; that the controversy arose out of a loose arrange- 
ment made between the Rana of Mandwa and the Gaekwar of Baroda, guaranteed 
and controlled by a third party, the British Government, who endeavoured to make 
the best of a complicated situation, so as to maintain the status quo without recourse 
to violence ; and that within the territories of Mandwa the Gaekwar had successfully 
asserted his power over'Chandod. While the British Government were deter- 
mined to preserve the rights of the territorial Chief, they hoped to do so with 
due recogmtion of the position which the Gaekwar had established by force over 
his neighbour ; and though a long-standing dispute might be terminated by buying 
out the Gaekwar’s rights in the Rana’s village of Chandod for a lump sum. His 
Majesty’s Government were unwilling to solve the question in that way 
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against the wishes of the Gaekwar who objected to that method of settlement. 
The Secretary of State in confirming the decision of the Political Agent who 
had rejected the Gaekwar’s claims to civil and criminal jurisdiction and also in 
regard to stamp duties, court-fees and r^istration of documents (unless the two 
parties jointly agreed to a settlement of the latter questions), directed that the 
remaining smaller disputes in regard to which it was not in the interest of public 
policy to encourage appeals should be referred, if both parties agreed, to a special 
arbitrator to be chosen by the Government of India, with full power to decide 


finally. 

A copy of the Secretary of State’s reply was furnished to the Government of 
Bombay with the request that its purport might be communicated to the Baroda 
Darbar and to the Kana of Mandwa in such detail as would render the position 
clear to them. The result of this communication was that, while the Gaekwar 
agreed to the appointment of an arbitrator, the Rana of Mandwa declined on the 
ground that the financial condition of his State rendered it impossible for him to 
bear the cost of the proposed enquiry. The Bombay Government were of opinion 
that in the circumstances the attitude of the Rana was not unreasonable. The 
Government of India agreed in this view and said that, the solution of the 
difficulty by the appointment of an arbitrator having failed, the decisions of 
the local authorities on the disputes dealt with in Part V of the memorial must be 
maiutained. The Government of Bombay were requested to inform the two par- 
ties accordingly. 

In November 1906 His Majesty’s Secretary of State sanctioned a proposal 

of the Government of India that, owing 
to the inability of the Thakur of Pethapur 
to pay the annual tribute due by his 
taluka to the Baroda Darbar, his tribute 
might be temporarily reduced ; also that 
the arrears might be written ofi as irrecoverable. These orders were based mainly 


Relations 

Ageneies^ 


with Rewa and Mahi Kantha 


Trihvte payaUe hy the Pethapur Taluha 
to Baroda, 


on the grounds — 

(i) that in 1836 the Political Commissioner at Baroda informed the Darbar 
that ‘‘whenever remissions are called for, the Government is the proper 
judge of their necessity 

{ii) that in 1839 the Court of Directors laid down that the Government 
of had a right to make remissions without the consent of the 


Gaekwar ; 

{Hi) that in 1840 the Gaekwar categorically admitted his obligation to 
agree to such remissions as might be deemed just and equitable on 
the occurrence of any afat asmani svMani or calamity due to the seascms 
or to the action of the State. 


In September 1907 the Resident at Baroda submitted a copy of the minutes 

of a conference held at the Baroda Resi- 
Giras disptOes. dency in connection with the settlement of 

Giras disputes between the Baroda Darbar 
and the Tributary Chiefs of the Mahi and Rewa Kantha Agencies, and reported 
that 35 points had been settled by mutual agreement at the conference and that 
the orders of the Government of India were required on the 13 remaining points. 
The Resident was informed in March 1908 that the Government of India were 
gratified that the Committee had agreed on so many points, and that as it was in 
every way desirable that such cases should be settled by mutual agreement, they 
hoped that it might be found possible to dispose of the remaining points in a similar 
manner. The Resident should, therefore, endeavour to meet the views of the 
Darbar on some of the points in dispute and to induce them to meet his views on 
others, with the object of effecting a lasting settlement. 


Bengal. 


In January 1908 the Bengal Government forwarded a memorial addressed 

to His Excellency the Viceroy by certain 
TrSnOary Mameds of Orissa. Bevisionof Chiefs of the Tributary Mahals of Orissa, 
sanads. praying that certain amendments might 

be made in their sanads. The object 
was to remove the difference that existed between their powers and those of 
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tte Chiefs of the Sambalpur States, which were transferred to Bengal in 1905 as 
a result of the partition scheme. The amendments referred to their powers in 
respect of criminal administration, the right to catch elephants in their States, the 
classification of their States as " Feudatory ” and not “ Tributary ”, and a 
change in the title of the “ Superintendent, Tributary Mahals ” to that of 
“ Commissioner of the Orissa Division.” 


The proposals were accepted and revised sanads were issued in October 1908. 

The Bengal Government submitted proposals in 1908 for the revision of the 

Revuim of trihvte of certam States. teibutes payable by the Chiefs of Patna, 

Kalahandi, Sonpur, Bamra and Rehra- 
khol, and recommended that the revised tributes should be fixed for a period 
of 20 years. The Local Government was informed in reply that the Government 
of India had decided not to lay down any settled principles for the revision of 
the tributes payable by these States, but considered it desirable on political grounds 
to treat the Chiefs with liberality and to avoid heavy enhancement. They 
accordingly reduced the tribute proposed by the Bengal Government except in 
the case of Sonpur, and fixed the tribute for a term of 30 years. 


Bombay. 


The Bombay Government proposed in 1907 that the Chief of Aundh should 


Aundh. 

Befposition of the Chief. 


be deprived of his ruling powers in view of 
his general unfitness to rule and because 
he had recently been concerned in an 


attempt to murder his kharbari, a Government servant lent to his State. The 


proposal was approved by the Government of India. 


Two years later the Bombay Government reported further serious charges 
against the Chief, and recommended that he should be permanently deposed. 
The prospect of his return was said to keep the State in a condition of unrest, 
and to rouse the fears of those who had given evidence against him in 1907. The 
further charges related to a number of palace intrigues, and the evidence recorded 
by the Political Agent left no doubt as to the complicity of the Chief and of his 
mother in murder and in other crimes of a very serious nature. The Bombay 
Government were authorized to announce that it woul 1 not be possible to restore 
ruling powers to the Chief at the end of the period of five years, and under their 
orders the Chief was requited to reside at Dharwar, and his mother at Benares, 
under pain of more drastic measures in the event of any infringement of these 
restrictions, or of any attempt to interfere in the afiairs of the Aundh State. 
Subsequently, on the recommendation of the Local Government, and in the 
absence of other suitable claimants, the deposed Chief having no issue, the Govern- 
ment of India approved of the installation of the Bala Saheb, the younger uncle 
of the late Chief, on the gadi of the Aundh State. 


During the last year of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty the Government of 
Bhavnagar. Indk had reiectedthe claim of the Thakur 

Status and ’privileges of Bhavnagar ports. Sahib of Bhavnagar that, in accordance 

with the treaties of 1860 and 1866, no 
limitation should be placed on his right to carry on free and umestricted trade 
from his ports with the interior of India including British districts, and with 
foreign ports, in all articles except salt, spirits, and opium. Against these 
orders the Thakur Sahib appealed in 1906. 

The Government of India, while they were not prepared to question the 
correctness of their previous decision from the legal point of view, thought that 
the matter deserved reconsideration from the political point of view, and 
decided, in the special circumstances of the case that aU trade going through the 
port of Bhavnagar should have free access without let or taxation to the con- 
tinent of British India, to exactly the same extent as if it had entered the port 
of Bombay. It was added that the Governor-General in Council was also willing 
to grant the same privileges to the other minor ports of His Highness’s State 
upon the same terms. The Government of Bombay were accordingly requested 
to make the necessary administrative arrangements in connection with the 
management of the land customs line so as to give effect to th's decision. 

C813FD 
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The lecommendation of the Bombay Government that His Highness the 
Thakur Sahib should be fully trusted to carry out the agreement was accepted, 
and it was determined that no customs officer need be sent to Bhavnagar for the 
present. At the same fme they were asked whether, in view of these decisions. 
His Highness the Thakur Sahib desired his memorial to be forwarded to the 
Secretary of State. His Highness expressed a wish that this might be done, and 
the memorial was forwarded to the Secretary of State in June 1909 with a detailed 
history of the case. 


Cutch. 

Alignment of 'proposed railway between 
Karachi a/nd Bombay. 


The Rao of Cutch had protested in 1905 against a proposal made by the Gov- 
ernment of India to construct a railway 
line between Karachi and Bombay which 
would run through Cutch. The Eao 
had argued that, as most of his revenue was 
derived from the customs duty levied at his ports, he would suffer considerable 
loss if an alternative route by rail were opened. In 1906 the Government of India, 
considering that it was unnecessary to press the proposal to carry the line through 
Cutch territory against the wishes of the Darbar, rejected the proposed southern 
or Cutch alignment for the projected Bombay-Sind railway. The decision of the 
Government of India was subsequently confirmed by the Secretary of State. 

In March 1907 the Bombay Government were requested to inform His High- 

, 1 n u- T. ■ i ness the Rao of Cutch that the time had 

W-ithd/rawal of Bnt'ish qarrtscm from - -it. • xi. • • £ j.-l n 

Bhuja/nd maintemrwe of Imperial Service arrived when m the opimpn of the Goy- 

emment of India the British mihtary garri- 
son at Bhuj should be withdrawn and the 
subsidy hitherto paid by the Rao under treaty conditions should cease. At the 
same time thev observed that the ofier made by His Highness to raise and maintain a 
body of Imperial Service troops at Bhuj was accepted, and that the Chief might be 
asked to state definitely the number and description of troops which he proposed 
to raise. It was added that the land occupied by the military cantonment, and 
also the buildings, the latter on a faic valuation, would be made over to the Darbar 
on the withdrawal of the British troops. 

On a further reference from the Bombay Government the Government of India 
sanctioned a refund, with effect from the 1st April 1905, of the difierence between 
the amount paid as subsidy by the Cutch Darbar and the actual cost of the Bri- 
tish garrison dt Bhuj, provided that the amount paid by the Darbar would not be 
less in any one year than Rs. 88,000, the minimum which the Rao is required to 
pay under article 4 of the treaty of 1832. They also sanctioned the absolute 
restoration to His Highness the Rao of the cantonment of Bhuj on the with- 
drawal of the regular troops, provided that His Highness agreed to reserve a 
suitable camping grormd for Imperial purposes. It was at the same time sug- 
gested that the number of the regular troops might be reduced to 100 rank and file 
imtil it was reported that they could be safely withdrawn. In October 1908 the 
Bombay Government agreed to the proposed reduction. In May 1909 the 
necessary instructions were issued for tiie proposed reduction to be carried out. 

His Highness Jam Shri Jaswatsinghji of Jamnagar died on the 14th August 
Jamnagar 1906, and as IBs Highness left no heir the 

, _ ’ ...... charge of the state was assumed by the 

Smsess^on of Ev/rmr BamqUsvnghp. Agency. In December 1906 the Bombay 

Government reported that there was no 
prospect of a posthumous son of the late ruler being bom, and that the succession 


was vacant. 

There were three claimants to the vacant gadi : — 

(1) Jadeja Chandrasinghji Kalubhai of Umrala, 

(2) Lakhubha, son of Kalubha and grandson of Jam Vibhaji by a Muham- 
madan concubine, 

(3) Kumar Shri Eanjitsioghji of the Saroda branch of the family who was 
the recognised heir to the gadi of the State up to the 6th of October 
1884, when the late Jam Jassaji was recognised by Government as the 
heir. 


The claim of Jadeja Chandrasinghji was admittedly inferior to that of 
athei of the other two claimants, and the Bombay Government recommended 
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that it should not be considered. Eegarding the claim of Lakhubha, the Bombay 
Government said that, as Kalubha his father was excluded from the succession in 
1877, and the decision had been declared to be final, it was highly undesirable that 
further consideration should be_ given to Lakhubha’s claim. They therefore 
recommended that Kumar Ranjitsinghji, whose selection would be most acceptable 
to the Rajput nobility and to the people of the State, should be chosen to succeed. 
The recommendation of the Local Govemment was accepted by the Government 
of India, and Kumar Ranjitsinghji was installed oxith.e gadi on the 11th March 
1907. 

In May 1909 the Government of Bombay recommended sanction to the 
Lease of tie Nawanagwr 'pearl pUries execution of a lease between His Highness 
to an Ewropean company. Sahib and a company m London, 

the Nawanagar Pearl Fisheries, Limited, 
granting to the latter, in consideration of .a yearly rental of Es. 14,000, the 
monopoly for a period of fifty years of fishing for pearls, oysters and other 
molluscs, and all kinds of fish and aquatic animals on the coasts of the 
Nawanagar state and of any island in the Gulf of Cutch belonging to the State, 
up to a hmit of three miles, and also, so far as the right might be conferred, in all 
other territorial waters belonging to the State in that Gulf. 

In conveying their approval of the lease in December 1909 the Government 
of India made it clear that, while they were anxious to assist the Kawanagar State 
as far as possible to conclude an arrangement which appeared to be profitable to 
the Darbar and to its subjects, they did not waive their own rights as the Para- 
mount Power by not asserting them on the present occasion. As suggested by 
the Bombay Government a monopoly of general fishing rights was not allowed, as 
the rights of general fisher}^ in the area covered by the lease had never been defined. 
The lease was accordingly restricted to the pearl fisheries only, and was subject 
to the condition that the prescriptive rights, if any, of other States or of subjects 
of other States should not be infringed. Procedure for the settlement of disputes 
was also determined, and it was laid down that no assignment or transfer of the 
rights conferred by the lease should be made without the concurrence of the 
Government of India. The addition of a clause to the lease was suggested to 
provide against the contingency of the Company joining a foreign combine with- 
out the consent of the lessor. 

In March 1908 the Government of Bombay forwarded five memorials address- 
Kathiawar. .... ed to the Secretary of State from certain 
Primogeniture in the juri^dictionary petty Kathi Chiefs and others in the Ka- 
States and Estates of Kathiawar. thiawar Agency, appealing against the or- 

ders of the Bombay Government applying the rule of primogeniture to all suc- 
cessions in jurisdictionary States and Estates in that Agency. The Bombay 
Government were not prepared to recommend any modification of the policy 
inaugurated in 1897 and confirmed in 1904, viz., that the principle of indivisibility 
of the jurisdictionary States in Kathiawar should be maintained, and recom- 
mended the rejection of the memorials. 

In transmitting the memorials to the Secretary of State the Government of 
India observed that the orders approving the introduction of a general rule of 
primogeniture in jurisdictionary States in Kathiawar went beyond the orders 
passed in 1897 by Lord George Hamilton, who had declined to lay down a general 
pronouncement of policy, and had contented himself with deciding the case before 
him (the partition of the Jasdan State). An examination of the records of the 
Government of India showed that the question of issuing general orders was not 
considered on either of the two separate oocaaons in 1903 and 1904 when com- 
munications referring to the subject were received from the Bombay Government ; 
and the approval of the Government of Inda, which the Bombay Government not 
unnaturally assumed was therefore in fact given without consideration of the 
point whether the orders were to be of general effect. The Government of India 
were none the less of opinion that those orders were sound, since it was essential 
that the principle of the indvisibility of the jurisdetionary States in Kathiawar 
should be maintained, if the diminution of the representation and dgnity of the 
ruling houses were to be avoided. Moreover it appeared that the more enligh- 
tened of the Chiefs, and those more intimately concerned, fully recognised the 
wisdom of the decision, while the present movement appeared to be a spurious 
agitation initiated by Mansur Kachar of Jasdan, whose memorial had been 
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rejected by tbe Secretary of State in August 1907. The G-ovemment of India 
therefore recommended the rejection of the present memorials. His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State directed that the States, to which the orders of the Govern- 
ment ef Bombay applying the rule of primogeniture to successions in jurisdic- 
tional States and Estates in that Agency were communicated, might be informed 
that those orde-^s had been withdrawn, and that each case in which the new rule 
had been “ applied ” or “ actually adopted ” would be reviewed on its merits 
by the Government of Bombay. The Bombay Government were duly informed 
of the Secretary of State’s orders. 

The Bombay G-overnment accordingly reviewed their previous orders apply- 
ing the rule of primogeniture to successions in the States of Vadia, Bagasra, 
Thana Devli, Manawadar, the Estate of the late Vala Khoda Jasa of Jetpur, and 
the Estate of the late EAchar Jethsur Mansur and of his brother Kalu Kachar 
of Anandpur, and decided to confirm them. They observed that it appeared to 
the Governor in Council to be desirable to have some general principle govern- 
ing cases of succession which would be followed except where there were special 
circumstances ma kin g a departure therefrom desirable, and suggested that 
while, as directed by the Secretary of State, each case as it occurred would be 
dealt with on its merits, there should be a dei^ite understanding that in deciding 
successions to Kathi jurisdictional States of the first four classes there would 
be a presumption in favour of the application of the rule of primogeniture, 
and in the case of States below the fourth class a presumption in favour of 
partition. 

The Government of India then requested the Bombay Government to explain 
more fuUy the grounds on which it was proposed to introduce the rule of primo- 
geniture in the case of the Estate of the late Vala Khoda Jasa of Jetpur. The 
Bombay Government replied that an alteration in the original orders would 
afiord needless encouragement to litigation, and might be undesirable as 
stimulating a belief in the instability of Government decisions. It was added that 
His Excellency the Governor in Council, having taken into consideration the length 
of time that had elapsed since the original orders were passed, and the political 
and administrative advantages secured by the re-union of the two Estates, had de- 
cided to confirm his previous decision. The Government of India informed the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay that, while accepting this decision in the individual case under 
consideration, it was in theic opinion better to defer the introduction of a general 
presumption in favour of the application of the rule of primogeniture to successions 
to Kathi jurisdictional States of the first four classes and of partition in the case 
of States below the fourth class until the other cases then pending had been 
decided. 

The grounds on which the Bombay Government had arrived at their decision 
to confirm their previous orders applying the rule of primogeniture to the Estate of 
Vala Khoda Jasa of Jetpur were communicated to His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India who was informed that the Government of India were in agreement with 
the views of the Local Government. He rephed that the pohtical and 
administrative advantages that the decision might be expected to entail 
appeared to him sufficient to justify the course that had been followed, and 
that he was not prepared to disturb the arrangement that had been made. 

In August 1909 the Bombay Government proposed that the Virpur Taluka 

latorstatal loans In Kathiawar. ^ Kathiawar Agency should be allowed 

(1) Yirwr Taluka. borrow, on certain conditions and under 

Government guarantee, a sum of Rs. 2 lakha 
at 6 per cent per annum from His Highness the Thakur Sahib of Morvi, for the 
purpose of repaying the existing Government and guaranteed loans amounting to 
Rs. 26,483 and Rs. 1,58,000 respectively. The proposal was sanctioned. 

The Talukdar of Chotila borrowed Rs. 22,000 at 6| per cent, from the Than 

Lakhtar State in 1885 under Government 

(2) Chotila E$tate. guarantee, and in 1900 Government made 

certain advances to the Estate for the 
iiiaiiiten^3»iic6 of the Tailukdara and to meet the cost of measures for relief of famine* 
The total liabilities as ascertained up to the 31st March 1903 amounted to Rs. 56,385^ 
and the total annual surplus which was at that time considered to be available for 
the repayment of this sum was estimated at Rs. 317 a year. As it was clear 
that the Taluka was not likely to be free from debt for many years, it was decided 
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to pay I of the probable surplus towards the liquidation of the Government loan, 
guaranteed loan, local fund loan, etc., and J towards private debts. TMs arrange- 
ment being objected to by the Than Lakbtar State the Bombay Government sug- 
gested that the Lakhtar loan should be paid off by raising other money on Agency 
guarantee. No one in Kathiawar being willing to lend the money, the Bombay 
Government in 1905 recommended the grant of a further loan of Rs. 15,558 to the 
Chotila Estate to pay off the loan obtained from the Than Lakhtar State which 
stood at the above figure at that time. 

Further particulars regarding the financial condition of the Estate were called 
for by the Government of India, in submitting which the Bombay Government 
renewed their request for a further advance, the amount of which was put at 
Es. 20,000, owing to the accu m ulation of interest due on the loan from the Lakhtar 
State. In December 1908 the Government of India informed the Bombay Gov- 
ernment of their willingness to write off that portion (Rs. 17,000) of the out- 
standing Government loan of Rs. 29,000 which represented direct famine 
expenditure, thereby reducing the Government loan to Rs. 12,000, and also to 
advance a sum of Rs. 22,000, which might be offered to the Than Lakhtar State 
in full settlement of its claim against the Chotila Taluka. In r^ard to the 
liquidation of the Government debt which would be increased to Rs. 34,000, the 
Bombay Government were informed that this sum should be written down to the 
amount which, with interest, could be repaid in 20 years by annual instalments 
of Rs. 2,300 — the average annual surplus of the Taluka — and transferred to the 
Provincial loan account. It was added that, in the event of the Lakhtar State 
refusing to accept the composition proposed, the Darbar should be given clearly 
to understand that they would not receive back the capital of the loan advanced 
to the Talukadar for the next twenty years. 

The Government of Bombay intimated the acceptance by the Lakhtar State 
of Rs. 22,000 in fuU settlement of its claims against the Chotila Estate, and in 
June 1909, a loan of Rs. 22,000 to the Chotila Estate was sanctioned from Imperial 
revenues to enable it to meet in full the claims of the Than Lakhtar State, on the 
understanding that there would be a subsequent transfer of the advance to the 
Provincial loan account. 


The salute of His Highness Mir Sir Faiz Muhammad Khan, G.C.I.E., cf 

Khairpur, was increased in January 1906 
Khairpar. from 15 to 17 guns, as a personal distinction, 

GraM of increased salute. recognition of his very creditable record 

as a ruler. 


In the following year the State suffered a severe loss by the death of its 

Dealk of the Fmr of Khairpur. Muhammad 

Yakub BJaan, C.I.B. 

On the death of His Highness the Mir in March 1909, the Government of 

Succession of Mir Imam Bahhsh Khan. sanctioned the succession to the 

of his only son Mir Imam Bakhsh Khan, 

and also the proposal of the Bombay Government to obtain from him, before 
his installation, a private agreement to abide by certain conditions. The death 
of the late Mir and the succession of Imam Bakhsh Khan were duly reported to 
the Secretary of State, who approved the latter’s succession and the imposition of 
restrictions on his powers. 


In November 1905 the Bombay Government forwarded a memorial from the 
Kolbapur. Reverend J. P. Graham, of the American 

Acquisition of land by American Mis- Presbyterian Mission at Kolhapur, in which 
eionaries. he protested against certain proclamations 

issued by the Barbara of the Southern Maratha States in connection with the sale 
of immoveable property to persons other than State subjects. It appeared that, 
when the Mission fi st established itself in the Kolhapur Agency, no objection 
was raised by the States concerned, partly because the acquisitions w^e limited 
and partly because the new owners lived on the land and were believed to be 
easily amenable to all revenue and local fund ■■ules and regulations which 
could be enforced upon them personally. In the process of time the rdssionaries 
acquired lands to a considerable extent, and in some cases used for non-agricultural 
purpose land which had formerly been cultivated, and seemed occasionally to be 
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disinclined to obey tbe local laws. While the CMefe were considering by what 
means they could enforce their ordinary regulations on these settlers, and could 
control the increasing acquisitions of agricultural land by the missionaries, it be- 
came known that the holdings acquired by the missionaries in their incUyidual 
names were being transferred without the knowledge of the State authorities to 
a Corporate body in New York, America. The Chiefs became alarmed, as they 
felt that the hold they had over the resident owners of the land wotdd entirely 
cease if, in the event of any dispute arising out of their revenue regulations or the 
Land Acquisition Act or other laws, the residents repudiated responsibility and 
referred the S^ a" e to some corporate body in New York. The remedy chosen by 
the Chiefe was the proclamation complained against. 

The Tnnin contention in Mr. Graham’s memorial was found to be that the 
proclamations issued by the States were in direct violation of the treaty rights 
gur.ranteed by the Anglo-American Convention of 1899. The Bombay Government 
were instructed in February 1906 to explain to Mr. Graham that this view ap- 
peared to the Government of India to be untenable. The proclamations in ques'* 
tion related exclusively to immoveable property, and applied equally to all persons 
not being subjects of the State concerned. The convention carefully dis- 
tinguished between real and personal property, and the only clauses which related 
to the former were Nos. I and V. The provisions of article I were not in point 
in the present case, and the fact tiiat the proclamations applied equally to all 
persons not being subjects of the State concerned removed ground for objec-* 
tion imder article V. 


In November 1905 the Bombay Government submitted a copy of a letter 

from the Chief Minister of the Palanpur 

Rm,isdon of Gc^eZSa loan advanced conta^ a r^u^t for the ren^iou 

for femme rdief. of such portion as might be considered fair 

and reasonable of the Government loan of 
Rs. 8 lakhs which was expended by the Agency on behalf of theDarbar on fanune 
relief operations. The principal reason assigned for this request was the improduc- 
tiveness of the expenditure, especially that on the Hadmatya tariir. Tj^e Govern- 
ment of India agreed that the outturn of tbe Hadmatya tank was most unsatis- 
factory, and remitted, as a special case, the sum of Rs. 2,77,125-14-3 which was 
expended on that project. 

For sM&nent of the Sirohi-Palawpwr^Darda boundary mse^ see rmder 
SiroM (Raj-puiana). 


On the recommendation of the Government of Bombay the Government of 
Radhanpur. India on the 2nd April 1907 sanctioned 

Grant of powers to the Nawab. His investiture of the Nawab of Radhanpur 
inefficient rule and death. \dthfull powers, subject to certain condi- 

tions. In view, however, of the recent 
breakdown in the Nawab^s health owing to self-indulgence and excesses, which 
had necessitated his temporary removal to Europe, the Government of India stated 
that they felt much misgiving as to the result of the experiment of granting him 
full powers, and expressed a hope that the Political Agent would be instructed 
to keep a close but kindly watch on him. In the following year the Bombay 
Government reported that, acting on medial advice, they had, in anticipation 
of the Sanction of the Government of India permitt^ the Nawab of Radhanpur 
to pay a s^nd visit to Europe in the company of Dr. Pollen, who had conseiSed 
to take EEs Highness to England vid Colombo and to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for his treatment there in consultation with medical specialists. The 
action of the ^ Government of Bombay was confirmed. Later it was reported 
that owing to ill health the Nawab was entirely incanable of admintsfATinfr hia 
State evenmth the hdp of a competent Diwan. The^Govemor TbSj ^ 
CwTmcfl had accordingly deemed it desirable to assume the administration 
of the State with efiect from the 1st July 1909, and had appointed an adminis- 
trator for a period, in the first instance, of six months, the arrangements made for 
ca^^ on the administiation of the State being the same as those sanctioned 
m 1896 dm^g the mmonty of the Nawab. 

Early m 19R) the Nawab, who had gone for a prolonged voyage, died at sea. 

^ brother to ^the gadv was approved by the Government of 
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In the solieine f or the redistribution of the Army in India it was proposed that 

the cantonment of Rajkot should be aban- 
„ , - - , , „ doned, and that the garrison at Deesa 

Proposed, abandonment of the Canton- reduced to one battahon of 

Native infantry. The Bombay Government 
at first agreed to the removal of the troops from Rajkot, on the imderstanding 
that a reserve of 100 mounted police would be sanctioned for that place, and also 
such a reserve of armed police as might be necessary to guard efficiently the treasury 
and the jail in time of trouble. Shortly after submitting their proposals for in- 
creasing the strength of the Agency police in Kathiawar the Government of Bom- 
bay asked for a reconsideration of the question of the abandonment of Rajkot as 
a inilitary station, and put forward an alternative suggestion that Deesa, rather thai| 
Rajkot, should be deprived of its garrison under the Army redistribution scheme. 
They_ pointed out that as a station for one native infantry regiment only Deesa 
bad in respect of military considerations no advantage over Rajkot, where ade- 
quate acco nmodation for one nativ e infantry regiment existed. As regards concen- 
tration Deesa was certainly only 3^ hours’ journey from Ahmedabad while Rajkot 
was 5 hours distant by rail; but this advantage was outweighed by political con- 
siderations. It was represented that Deesa had no civil station and no population 
other than persons connected with the regiment, bemg situated in a desert, far 
from any populous or important centre. Rajkot on the other hand is the capital 
of the province of Kathiaw-ir, in which is found a congeries of Native States of 
Rajput, Musulman and Kathi races. It is the head -quarters of the Agent to the 
Governor in Kathiawar who is constantly in receipt of visits from Native Chiefs to 
whom guards of honour should, but at present cannot, be furnished. It has also a 
civil population of about 9,000 persons, and about 40 European residents. In 
its neighbourhood and in the same province are the three civil stations of 
Jetelsar, Sangadh and Wadhwan, each with its Political Officer and his stafi. At 
Wadhwan there is in addition a considerable European community. Bhavnagar 
near Sangadh is the head-quarters of the railway system of the province, and 
contains a few Europeans among the railway employes. 

In deference to these considerations the Government of India accorded their 
sanction to the proposals of the Bombay Government, on the understanding that, 
in the event of internal disorder, the battalion at Rajkot should be liable to be 
moved as local circumstances might require. 


Central Iniha. 


The Goverranent of India laid down the policy to be pursued in regard to the 

India by their suzerain Darbars m February 
1910. The question which is of wide importance in Central India arose out of the 
claims of the Maharaja Scindia of Gwal'or to absorb or abolish the existing 
rights of several of his feudatory Thakurs. His Highness’s objections to the 
system hitherto followed with respect to the treatment of guaranteed-holdera 
were : — 


(1) that the Darbar was called upon to regard as hereditary grants which 

were originally made for life-time only ; 

(2) that certain holders to whom cash allowances only had been guaranteed 

were treated as guaranteed in respect of their unguaranteed holdings ; 

(3) that certain holders, whose estates had never been the subject of any 

mediation, were treated as guaranteed holders on the basis of certificates 
granted at their own request by Political Officers, these certificates 
merely stating that the grantees are in the habit of referring there 
affairs to the Political Agent ; 

(4) that, whether the interference of the Darbar had been expressly excluded 

or not, it was in practice held to be excluded in respect of all 
guaranteed holdings without any exception ; 

(5) that the Darbar was not allowed even to correspond direct with its own 

fiefs, i.e., the guaranteed holders ; and 

(6) that the effect of the many concessions made to these petty holders and 

of the restrictions imposed upon the Darbar was to give the former a 
wrong idea of their position and to lower the prestige of the latter. 
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whom the Government recognised as the suzerain, thus rendering reform 
and uniformity of admioistration impossible. 

The matter was discussed by the Agent to the Governor-General at a conference 
of his Political Officers. The view held by the majority was that, subject to certain 
conditions, the general ftim should be to restore the guaranteed Thakurs to the posi- 
tion of Sardars in the States to whose suzerainty they are subject. It was also 
held that the practice of interfering in the affairs of unguaranteed Estates which 
may be in the possession of guaranteed holders should be reduced to a mini- 
mum; that in the matter of succession the present practice should be main- 
tained in cases where the interference of the suzerain Durbar was express- 
ly excluded ; that, as regards jurisdiction, the aim should be to transfer to 
the suzerain Darbars gradually and as suitable opportunities occurred the resi- 
duary jurisdiction now exercised by the Political Officers ; that the provision and 
control of police in the guaranteed Estates should ordinarily follow the jurisdiction ; 
that the management of guaranteed Estates during a minority should ordinarily 
be entrusted to the suzerain Darbars, subject to due safeguards ; and that the 
suzerain Darbars should be permitted to levy from guaranteed Estates all ordinary 
cesses for education, up-keep of roads, etc., in the benefits of which the Thakurs 
share. 

The Agent to the Governor-General, concurring in the above views, considered 
that the policy hitherto followed in respect to the treatment of guaranteed 
Thakurs was inapplicable to the altered condition of affaks ; that thek true posi- 
tion was that of leading Nobles and Sardars, possessing certain privileges which 
were guaranteed by the British Government, but in other respects liable to render 
due and smtable service to thek suzerain; and that the maintenance of the quasi- 
independence of these petty guaranteed holdings would operate as a check on the 
progress of the suzerain Darbars, which was in itself indispensable to the due dis- 
charge of thek Imperial duties. The Agent to the Governor-General attached 
little importance to the old policy of erecting a barrier of Bajput infiuence against 
Mahratta predominance in Central India. At the same time he recognised that it 
was impossible to lay down any hard and fast rules of a general character by which 
individual cases could be decided, and that almost every case would have to be 
separately considered on the merits. After a careful consideration of the matter 
the Government of India conveyed orders in a letter No. 366-I.A., dated the 19th 
February 1910 as follows : — 

“ The Governor-General in Council has very carefully considered this im- 
portant question from different points of view and he has come to the conclu- 
sion that as the conditions of the various Thakurates vary so greatly no 
general policy can be laid down, and that each case must be considered on its 
merits, as it arises, with reference to the form and nature of the guarantee, 
previous relations between the Darbar and the guaranteed Thakur, attendant 
ckeumstances and the reasonable wishes of the parties. The Governor-General 
is also firmly convinced that, while it is necessary to be sympathetic towards the 
suzerain Darbars, it is above aU things important that nothing should be 
done which should bear the interpretation that the British Govermnent was 
departingfrom its pledges, whether expressed or to be inferred from previous 
practice, or making inroads on its plighted word. 

“ In the circumstances it would serve no useful purpose to consult Darbars 
upon the matter. There can be no sudden change of policy. If in the past deci- 
sions have trended in a particular dkection upon the basis of precedent, that 
danger will no longer arise when each case is considered on its merits 
and from the point of view of equity by an impartial officer who wiU after 
hearing both sides look to the facts and ckeumstances of the particular case, and 
disregard precedents drawn from decisions in other c ases which must often be very 
misleading. Political Officers should lose no opportunity of fljsaigfkg the 
parties to come to a settlement satisfactory to both of them, either by compensa- 
tion, or mutual concession, or in some other way. On the occasion of each succes- 
sion the whole position should be reviewed carefully with the object of TwaTring 
arrangements which will conduce to better relations between the Darbar and 
its feudatory. Any changes in existing relations should be reported for the 
orders of the Government of India. The Government of would only add 

that great care must be taken not to disturb existing relations more than is neces- 
sary during the minority of eitheac the Chief or a guaranteed Thakur. 
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“ The detailed recommendations of the Committee axe disposed of by the 
remarks in the preceding paragraphs. It may be noted specifically that recom- 
mendation (iv) contemplates a general levelling of status, which the Grovernment 
of India cannot allow. The Government of India are unable to sanction a gen- 
eral delimitation of boundaries which would raise a multitude of disputes and 
further imsettle the relations between the guaranteed Thakurs and the Darbars. 
They agree that a Darbar should not be permitted to introduce a revenue settle- 
ment in any guaranteed area otherwise than at the spontaneous request of the 
holder . The cases of Tankas also must be considered on their own merits as they 
arise and adjusted so far as possible by agreement between the parties ; but Tankaa 
should not be commuted for a single capitalised payment or other form of com- 
pensation without the agreement of both parties. 

“ There is one matter of procedure to which the Governor-General in Council 
attaches importance. It is understood that m certain States the guaranteed 
Thakurs correspond with the Darbar through the Political Agent. This practice 
is objectionable, as it puts the Political Agent in the position of an advocate, or 
at least a representative, and destroys ox weakens his power of arranging amicable 
settlements, besides adding quite unnecessarily to his work, I am to ask that a 
list of the cases in which this practice obtains may be forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India, with your recommendations as to the cases in which it can be 
abolished at once without prejudicing unduly the relations between Darbars and 
the Thakurs. In those cases in which you do not consider it desirable that a change 
•should be introduced now, I am to ask that the change may be made as a matter 
of course on the occasion of the next succession, and the fact reported to the Gov- 
ernment of India. If there are cases in which the practice should, in your opinion, 
be retained permanently, your recommendation and your reasons for it should be 
reported to the Government of India.” 

In November 1907 the Gwalior Darbar submitted to the Agent to the Governor 
jjjjeise General in Central India proposals for 

Question of ike treatmmt by the Gtudior the treatment of their feudatories m con- 
Darbar of their guaranteed feudatories in ii®®tion with certam measmes of excise and 
res^e<a of exeise privileges, customs reform which they proposed to 

introduce in their territories. The main 
points were the control of the production of exciseable commodities and their sup- 
ply to licensed vendors on payment of a quantitative duty, and the introduction 
of a consistent and economical customs system. These proposals raised important 
questions as to the position and treatment of the guaranteed feudatories of the 
Gwalior Darbar. In the same year the general question was discussed at two con- 
ferences of Political Oflicers in Central India, and in January 1908 the Agent to the 
Governor-General communicated to the Resident at Gwalior the outlines of a 
general policy which should be adopted in the matter, and desired that certain 
further information might be obtained from the Darbar. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General was prepared to admit the contention of the Darbar that Govern- 
ment were not concerned with the relations between the Darbar and those of their 
subjects whose status and privileges were not the subject of British guarantee, and 
he accordingly discussed the Daxbar's proposals for the treatment of feudatories 
in relation only to those feudatories whose holdings and privileges were secured by 
British guarantee, the treatment of those who were not so secured being left to the 
discretion of the Darbar. The Agent to the Governor General generally approved 
of the Darbar’s proposal, but was not prepared to permit the Darbar to impose 
of their ovon a/uthority, in guaranteed territories, the restrictions suggested, which 
he considered should be imposed and enforced by the Political Agent as the re- 
presentative of the Supreme Government. 

A copy of this communication was submitted for the information of the 
Government of India, who informed the Agent to the Governor General in Pebm- 
ary 1908 that they desired to examine the proposals before action was taken on 
them. In February 1910 the Government of India further informed the Agent 
to the Governor General that, having carefully considered the propositions re- 
lating to the treatment of guaranteed Thakurs, they regretted that they were 
unable to agree to action being taken on the lines laid down. It was stated that, 
in their opinion, the question of the extent to which the Darbars could be per- 
mitted to assume control, either directly or through the Political Agent, over 
guaranteed Estates in the matter of excise, customs and the like, was one which 
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should be dealt with on the merits of each particular case, by negotiation between 
the Darbar and its guaranteed feudatories. Political Officers would naturally 
use their good offices towards a satisfactory settlement, but it was essential 
that no pressure should be put upon the guaranteed feudatories. The Agent 
to the Governor General was accordingly requested to substitute instructions 
to the above general ejSect for that part of his orders of January 1908 which 
dealt with the relations of the Gwalior Darbar towards jits guaranteed feuda- 
tories. 

Mr. C. G. Todhunter, I.O.S., was deputed in January 1908 to investigate and 
_ . ^ . . report on excise arrangements in the States 

ApovntMof m Exme Commmun,^ of Central India, and was employed on this 
for CerarcU Irma. vrork from the 25th January to the 11th 

October 1905. He finally submitted a '' Eeport on excise matters in Central 
India and the working of the Malwa Opium Agency As the report was only 
of an advisory nature, and the constructive part of it had yet to be completed, 
it was decided to create an appointment of Excise Commissioner for Central 
India. Mr. J. H. Cox, I.C.S., Joint Secretary to the Board of Revenue in the 
United Provinces, was selected for the post on a consolidated pay of Rs. 2,500 a 
month, and assumed charge of his duties in November 1906. 

The appointment was made for one year in the first instance, but on the re- 
commendation of the Agent to the Governor General the term of Mr. Cox’s de- 
putation was extended to 3 years. 

His position was primarily that of Adviser to such of the Darbars as might 
seek his advice as to measures for the repression of smuggling, the improvement of 
excise syStems in Central India, and the development of the revenue from excise 
by the adoption of stricter measures of control. Considerable advtaice was 
made in these directions, especially in the case of the Indore State, where the 
Madras system was introduced, and in several instances shopless zones were 
established between the difEerent States. The revenue of the cantonments from 
excise also showed a considerable advance. 

In November 1909 the Agent to the Governor General recommended that 
the appointment of Excise Commissioner in Central India should be extended for 
a further period of three years, and that Mr. J. H. Cox, I.C.S., should contmue 
in it. The Government of Inffia, while recogniring the value of the work whi<di 
had been done by Mr. Cox, were unable to agree to these proposals. It was 
considered that during the last few years the Darbars had enjoyed sufficient 
opportunities to judge of the general nature of the methods of excise reform 
which had come to their notice, and the prolonged appoiotment of an Excise 
Commissioner in Central India might tend to an amount of interference m the 
afiarrs of the States and to a degree of uniformity which would not be m con- 
sonance with Lord Minto’s general policy. 

In April 1905 the Agent to the Governor General was told that it had been 
Leoy of dutrf on saU ly the Bates’ l>rought to the notice of the Government 
of GwalioT^ RvtTam, Jaora^ Sitarmu and ^ludia that the Maharaja of Gwalior 
^Uana. levied a duty on salt imported into his terri- 

tory, and that the States of Rutlam, Jaora, 
Sitamau, and Sailana also imposed a duty on exported salt, and that such action 
was a contravention of the salt agreements entered into with the States in 
1879 and 1881-82. The Agent to the Governor General was accordingly request- 
ed to institute an enquiry with a view to the abolition of these duties, and early 
in the following year he submitted a report on the subject. The Agent to riie 
Governor General was finally informed that, in the interests both of the salt 
consumers of the Native States in question and of the In dian revenues, no serious 
infringement of the agreements should be permitted, and that the Government 
of India must depend mainly on their Political Officers to see that the provisions 
of these agreements were duly observed. 

Subsequently in September 1906 the Agent to the Governor-General asked 
for orders with regard to the small quantities of edible saltpetre salt which 
were produced at the Gwalior State factories, and was told in reply that, as 
such salt was being passed out for consumption in contravention of treaty 
stipulations, the Gwalior Darbar should be addressed with a view to ensuring 
the due fulfilment of the terms of the salt agreement with the State. 
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The Agent to the Governor General in Central India reported in February 
, „ 1 A • * j: XT 1908 that all the States and Estates in the 

BunaeMand Agency Kad agreed to ce^in 

it. tfa JfeWte Siu, 0 / ste BmdMmd for tlie improvement of their 

Agency. opium and hemp drugs administration. 

These measures were approved by the 
Government of India on the understanding that no pressure would be applied 
to the Chiefs to enforce them. The Agent to the Governor-General was at the 
same time requested to convey to the Chiefs concerned the appreciation of the 
Governor General in Council of the intelligence and readiness to accept advice 
with which they had approached the proposal submitted for their consideration. 

In September 1905 the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India sub- 

mitted a proposal for the appointment of an 
AdvioryBolectOfflocxforthe Central Bidfo 
Agency as a whole, for the purpose of 
introducing a satisfactory system of forest conservancy in the Native States of the 
Agency. He recommended that the cost of the appointment should be met solely 
by the Government of India and that the appointment should be made for a 
period of at least three years. 

The proposal was considered in consultation with the Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture and the Finance Department, and the Agent to the Governor- 
General was informed in March 1906 that the Government of India were not pre- 
pared to furnish an Advisory Forest Officer for the Central India Agency at 
their own cost, but would be willing to provide one at the cost of the Native States 
concerned, if it appeared that the latter were desirous of making such an arrange- 
ment iu lieu of, or as a supplement to, the present system of appointing a separate 
officer for each of the larger States, and, in the case of the smaller States, an officer 
holding charge of a group. 

The same proposal was revived in 1907, and the Agent to the Governor- 
General was informed that, while realising the advantages which might be obtained 
by the appointment of an Advisory Forest Officer, the Government of India were 
of opinion that the Native States would be the chief beneficiaries, and were, 
therefore, not prepared to furnish such an officer at Imperial expense. At 
the same time it was suggested that the forest administration could be much 
improved if a common system of treatment were organised by an exchange 
of ideas between the forest officers already employed in several of the States in the 
Agency, and that such an exchange of ideas might best be efiected by periodical 
conferences of those officers. A conference of forest officers was accordingly 
held at Indore in November 1907, Mr. A. M. F. Caccia, Imperial Superintendent of 
Forest Working-plans, being deputed by the Government of India to preside. The 
resolutions passed at this conference, which were submitted to the Government of 
India, advocated that there should ultimately be only one class of forests, that 
these should be regularly demarcated, that the rights of the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of the demarcated areas should be investigated and placed on a regu- 
lar footing, and that fodder reserves should be maintained. It was also advised 
that States should co-operate to avoid undue competition in the disposal of their 
produce. For the rest, the committee considered that the matter of greatest 
general importance was that both Darbars and their employes should realise the 
importance of forest management, and that they should bring their methods of 
administration up to date. With this object it was again suggested that an 
Advisory Forest Officer for Central India should be appointed, and it was con- 
sidered to be advisable that the broad principles of forestry should be impressed 
upon the students at the Daly College, that a forest school should be started in 
Central India, and that forest officers should assist each other by circulating 
information as to the results of their experiments. 

In January 1908 the Agent to the Governor-General asked for a reconsidera- 
tion of the orders of the Government of India on the ground that the matter was of 
Imperial importance owing to the necessity of protecting the sources of streams and 
rivers rising in Central India, and suggested that the charge might fairly be met 
from the income which accrued to the Imperial Government from the States of 
Central India. The Agent to the Governor-General was informed in August 1908 
that the Government of India were unable, as then advised, to admit that the pro- 
posed appointment would be justifiable on the ground that Imperial irrigation 
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interests were directly afEected, and that it might be desirable later to depute an 
ofi&cer to Central India in order to investigate the question of the extent to which the 
lowering of the water level and the drying up of streams was due to the 
denudation of the country by the destruction of forests, but that the Government 
of India were not prepared to take this step until the results of the investigations 
on this point, which were in progress in &itish India, had been ascertained. It 
was added that, in the circumstances, it was not necessary to enter into the 
financial aspects of the case. 


Irrigation investigations in Central India. 


The Government of India sanctioned in September 1906 the appointment of 

Mr. H. Marsh, C.I.E., areticed officer of the 
United Provinces, as Consulting Engineer for 
Irrigation Works in Central India, on a salary of Rs. 3,000 a month, to be met from 
Imperial revenues, for the purpose of examining the irrigation resources of Central 
India and to assist and advise the Darbars in selecting and investigating promising 
schemes and in preparing estimates for them. The term of his appointment was 
not definitely stated, though it was anticipated that the work would be completed 
within two or three years. The Secretary of State confirmed the action of the 
Government of India and asked for a final report on the result of Mr. Marsh’s 
investigations. Mr. Marsh relinquished charge of his duties in December 1908 


a final report of the 
State. The projects 


after completing the four projects in hand and writing 
results of his investigations as required by the Secretary of 
prepared by him were as follows : — 

(i) the Sindh River Canal Project, 

(ii) the Pagara and Pawai Canal Project. 

(iii) the Biamri River Canal Project, and 

(iv) the Parwati River Canal Project, 

The Agent to the Governor-General in Central India reported that Mr. Marsh’s 
investigations ‘had thrown much light on the possibilities of irrigation in Central 
India, that the Darbars have profited largely by his advice, and that their inter- 
est in matters connected with irrigation had been awakened. Of the four^rojects, 
the river canal proj ect appeared to be of considerable value, and negotiations 

were undertaken by the Darbars concerned for its execution. A copy of the con- 
nected papers was forwarded to the Secretary of State for information and he was 
requested to communicate to Mr. Marsh the acknowledgment by the Government 
of India of his services. 

The Agent to the Governor-General subsequently reported that the Sindh 
project had been abandoned as the Gwalior Darbar were unwilling to co-operate. 


In November 1906 the Agent to the Governor-General proposed that certain 
Beamnaissmioe and survey of the pro- 3®s^^<2es^ouldbeg^entotheChiefs con- 
ieOed canal from tJie Dassan river, ^rned, particularly to the Maharaja of 

Orchha, m connection with the reconnais- 
sance and survey of a projected canal from the Dassan river. The Agent to the 
Governor-General was informed in reply that, while the Government of India agreed 
with him that it would be inadvisable to constrain any Native Chief to undertake 
irrigation work against his wiU, they considered that no general intimation of 
policy should be issued to the Darbars, but that Political Officers should use their 
influence to encourage co-operation in this matter between the States. At the 
same time it was added that the Government of India were desirous that every 
appearance of bringing pressure to bear upon the Darbars should be avoided, since 
a belief that they were being pressed to spend money on these schemes against 
their wfll might do more harm than would follow from delay in the execution of 
protective works. 


In December 1907 the grant of a Siam of a lakh and a half of rupees for certain 
Famine. States and Estates in the Central 

Qratos to the Central India Agency Agency, owing to anticipated famine and 
generdJy for famine. scarcity, was sanctioned. 

In March 1908 the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India estimated 
that further advances amounting to Rs. 65,000 for the Bundelkhand Agency and 
Rs. 7,10,000 for other States in Central India would be needed during the year, 
and asked that rupees six lakhs might be placed at his disposal. The Government of 
/ndia in reply regretted that they were unable to sanction the Agent to the 
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Governor-General’s proposals in tteir entirety, but sanctioned an advance of rupees 
three lakhs on condition that the amount would be utilised solely for famine relief 
expenditure. They added that any cases in which loans were required for adminis- 
trative purposes must be submitted separately for orders. 

Owing to the existence of distress in the Bundelkhand Agency, sanction wr.s 
Famme in the Bundhelkhcmd Agmcy. accorded m February 1906 to the transfer 

of Captain S. H. Jacob to Bundelkhand as 
Assistant to the Political Agent for famine work. 

In February 1906 the Agent to the Governor-General reported that certain 
petty jagirs in the Bundelkhand Agency were in temporary financial difSieulties 
owing to famine, and he requested that a sum of Rs. 1 L kh might be placed at the 
disposal of the Political Agent for issue on loan as required, and was told that such 
advances as were found to be absolutely necessary might be made. The advances 
made were (1) Dharwar jagir, Rs. 4,000, (2) Tori Fatehpur jagir, Rs. 2,000, and 
(3) Jigni jagir, Rs. 2,000. Subsequently an advance of Rs. 70,000 was asked 
for the Bijawar State and was sanctioned in May 1906. In the same month 
the Agent to the Governor-General again reported that Rs. 44,000 were 
urgently required for advances to the jagirs of Dhurwai, Bigna, Jigni, and 
Gaurihar for famine relief, takavi, and administrative needs, and asked for a 
further credit of rupees half a lakh, to be advanced at his discretion. This pro- 
posal was sanctioned. About the same time the Agent to the Governor-General 
applied for an additional loan of Rs. 5,000 for the jagir of Tori Fatehpur for the 
same reasons as before, and also for an advance of Rs. 6,000 for the jagir of 
Naigawan Rebai. These loans were sanctioned by the Government of India on 
the understanding that they were to be met from the sum of rupees half a lakh 
previously placed at the disposal of the Agent to the Governor-General. It was 
eventually reported that Rs. 39,000 had sufi6.ced for the requirements of these 
jagirs- 

In October 1907 the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India reported 
that certain States and Estates in the Bundelkhand Agency were Hkely to 
require fin ancial assistance in the event of the crops failing. In order to meet 
the situation he asked for a sum of Rs. 50,000 to be placed at the disposal of the 
Political Agent, Bundelkhand, for the issue of loans as required by these States 
and jagirs at 4 per cent, interest. The advance asked for was sanctioned. 
In March 1908 the Agent to the Governor-General estimated that further advances 
amounting to Rs. 65,000 would be required for the Bundelkhand Agency. The 
Government of India sanctioned the use of part of the sum of rupees three lakhs 
advanced for the relief of famine in the Central India Agency for this purpose. 

EducaUon. The Agent to the Governor-General in 

Educaiional 'policy in Central India. April 1908 submitted pr^osals with regard 

to education in Central India including — 

(i) the addition to the stafi of the Agent to the Governor-General of a Bri- 

tish Educational OAhcer ; 

(ii) the ultimate employment in each of the five Agencies noted on the 

Bagheikhand 1 Bhopawar. margin of a Deputy Inspector 

Bhopa'. 1 B ndei Band. of Schools to be paid for by the 

Ma'wa. Darbars ; and 

(Hi) the establishment in the Residency area at Indore of a normal school 
for the training of masters. 

He was informed that the Government of India thought that progress could 
best be secured by local effort without the pressure of central direction and 
inspection by a central officer. For these reasons they did not think it desirable 
at present to appoint an educational officer to the Agent to the Governor General’s 
staff. There were also objections, apart from the cost which would be great, to 
the establishment of a central normal school, which had a tendency to turn out 
a type of town-bred man with distinct political views, a type not well suited 
for work in backward Estates, and moreover much difficulty would probably be 
experienced in allotting the trained teachers among the States on any system which 
would be proportionate to the contributions of the Darbars to the cost of the insti- 
tution. The Government of India preferred to leave it to individual Darbars to 
make their own arrangements. Where Darbars could not afford to make suitable 
arrangements, pohtical officers, while avoiding any pressure, might advise them 
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to combine with their neighbours, if there were no local or personal objections to 
such a course. In regard to primary education, the Government of India suggested 
that probably the most suitable arrangement would be for Darbars to appoint an 
experienced educational officer of the Deputy Inspector class, specially selected for 
his tact and loyalty, to inspect schools and organise small classes at convenient 
centres for instruction of teachers in modern methods, without dislocating their 
ideas of village hfe. As regards secondary schools, sufficient arrangements for 
their inspection existed in Indore and Gwalior, and the Agent to the Governor- 
General was advised to make the best arrangements that he could in consultation 
with the neighbouring Local Governments for the inspection of secondary schools in 
other States. 

The Government of India entirely agreed with the Agent to the Governor- 
G^eral that it was important to keep public instruction in Native States as far as 
possible in the hands of the inhabitants of those States, but they were convinced 
that the best way to secure the desired end would be to proceed locally, and 
gradually to develop the indigenous systems, and not to introduce the methods 
of British India, which were in many ways unsuited to Native States, and even in 
British India were still in the experimental stage. 


In Jime 1909 the Agent to the Governor-General reported that the Eana of 
Ali-Rajpur. Ali-Rajpur since his investiture with res- 

tricted ruling powers in 1903 had shown 
great interest in the affairs of his State and was quite fitted to exercise full 
powers, and recommended that the restrictions on the Rana’s powers should be 
withdrawn. The recommendation was accepted by the Government of India, who 


also accepted the views of the Agent to the Governor-General that the arrange- 
ments for the exercise of criminal jurisdiction by the Political Agent within the 
State should remain unchanged. 


In August 1906 the Government of India accepted the recommendation 

of the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Central India that the existing restrictions 
on the powers of the Nawab of Baoni should be removed and that His Highness 
should be permitted to exercise the full powers of the Chiefship, subject to the 
conditions that he should consult the Political Agent in all important matters, 
and that he should not, without the express consent of the Political Agent, alter 
or reverse any important decision or arrangement which had been efiected 
since his succession. 


In March 1909 the Agent to the Governor-General was asked to consider the 
question of the withdrawal of the restrictions imposed on the powers of the 
Nawab of Baoni and certain ether chiefs. He did not think it wise in this case to 
withdraw the restrictions formally, for fear of misunderstanding, but asked that 
he might be authorised to withdraw them, should he consider th^ to be desirable. 
This suggestion was accepted, and the necessary authority was delegated to the 
Agent to the Governor-General, subject to the condition that a report should be 
subroitted to the Government of India whenever use is made of the powers 
so delegated. No report as to the withdrawal of the restrictions imposed on the 
powers of the Nawab of Baoni has been received. 


Raja Thakur Prasad Singh of Baraundha died in July 1909, and in Sep- 
Baranndha. tember 1909 the Government of India 

recognized the succession of his only son, 
Ga^a Pershad, to the Chiefship. The succession being direct, nazarana was not 
levied- 

In December 1909 sanction was accord^ 
Barwa&Ll ed to the investiture of the Rana of 

Barwani with full ruling powers. 

In September 1908 Rawat Sajjan Singh, Thakur of Bhatkheri, died without 
Bbatkheii. leaving an heir either direct or adopted. 

Lafse to the Iniore B^rhar. estate consisted of one village, Bhat- 

kheri, which was held from the Indore 
Darbar under a sanad guaranteed by the British Government, and of two villages 
held without guaran^tee on istimrari tenure from the same Darbar. The widow of 
late Thakur wished to secure the continuance of the guarantee by adopting 
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a very distant collateral, but tbe Indore Darbar, on tbe ground that tbe late 

c Rawat bad died without an heir, natural or 

^See page 6 of Aitoiuson s Treaties, Volume adopted, claimed an escheat of the estate 

under rule 4 of the rules which governed 
the devolution of the British guarantee. The Government of India decided 
that the guarantee had lapsed by the death without direct heirs of Rawat Sajjan 
Singh, and accepted the recommendation of the Agent to the Governor-General that 
the Indore Darbar should be permitted to resume the estate should they so desire. 
The Government of India also observed with pleasure the intention of the Indore 
Darbar to continue the estate to the widow of the deceased during her lifetime. 


In May 1910 the Agent to the Governor-General submitted for orders the 
question whether the Thakur of Bhojakheri should be recognised as a guarantee 
Bhojakheri. holder in respect of the villages of Bhoja-' 

^ , kheri in the Senior Branch and Langar- 

SMus d^scussed. kheri in the Junior Branch of the Dewaa 


State. Colonel Daly expressed the opinion that the past history of the tenure 
of the villages showed that they had not been treated as guaranteed and that no 
claims to a guarantee had been preferred before. The Government of India, 
agreeing with the Agent to the Governor-General, held that the Thakur’s claim 
could not be sustained. i 


His Highness Sir Malkhan Singh, K.C.I.E. Maharaja of Charkhari, died 

suddenly in June 1908 and was succeeded 
Charkhari. father, Rao Bahadur Jujhar Singh 

JuDeo, C.I.E., His Highness was installed and invested with full ruling powers by 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India in October 1908. 


In January 1906 the salute of His Highness Maharaja Mohendra Sir Bhawani 

Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of Datia, was 
increased from 15 to 17 guns, as a personal 
distinction, in honour of the visit of Their Royal Highness the ^ince and Princess 
of Wales to Central India, in which Agency the Maharaja was the Doyen of the 
Native Chiefs ; also on the ground of his occupation of the gadi without reproach for 
nearly half a century. On the 3rd August 1907, the Maharaja died suddenly, when 
within three months of the completion of his fiftieth year on the gadi. He was 
succeeded by his only son, Govind Singh, who was installed at his capital by the 
Agent to the Governor-General on the 21st August 1907. 

During the of the late Maharaja the finances and administration of 

the State had fallen into great disorder, and the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India recommended the temporary appointment of a 
special Political Officer for a period of three years to attend to the reorganisa- 
tion and improvement of the administration, and to arrange for and supervise per- 
sonally the education and training of the young Chief. The Government 
of Tr^dia deferred passmg orders on this proposal, and asked the Agent to the 
Governor-General to examine thoroughly the present system of administration, 
and to submit a further report containing his matured proposals. It was then 
decided to depute Mr. L. W. Reynolds to the State for a period of six months, to 
report on the system of administration and to suggest the lines on which the 
administration should be conducted in future. Mr. Reynolds submitted his 
report in June 1908 and was commended for the ability and industry with which 
he had performed the ^fficult and delicate task entrusted to him. Under Mr. 
Reynolds’ guidance the Maharaja had done unexpectedly well, and had mani- 
fested a real and honest desire to govern wisely and for the good of his people. 
Both Mr. Reynolds and the Agent to the Governor-General, therefore, recom- 
mended that the Chief should be granted ruling powers, and the Government of 
India approved the proposal, subject to the general obligation of consulting the 
Political Agent in all important matters, and of obtaining his consent before 
mSiking any important change in the admmistration. 

In April 1904 the young Chief of the Dewas State (Senior Branch) was 

, installed under the name of Tukoji Rao. 

Dewas State (Senior ranc ). Raja completed his twentieth year on 

the 1st January 1908, and the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India 
recommended that, in view of His Highness’s strong character and marked abilities. 
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he should be entrusted with ruling powers. The proposal was accepted by the 
Government of India, and His Highness was formally invested in February 1908 
with powers of adminstration in his State, subject only to the general obligation 
of consulting the Political Agent in all important matters, and of obtain- 
ing his consent before making an important change in measures which ha^ been 
introduced during the nainority. Shortly after his investiture His Highness 
was married to the daughter of His Highness the Chatarpati of Kolhapur. 
The marriage was attended by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and by 
many of the Chiefs and high officials of the Bombay Presidency. 

In June 1908 the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India reported 

that for some time past the proceedings 

Dewas state (Junior Branch). Highness Raja Mulhar Rao Puar 

of the Dewas State, Junior Branch, had been very unsatisfactory. His Highness 
took very little direct personal share or interest in public business and had allowed 
himself to fall completely under the control of a man named Govind Rao who occu- 
pied the nominal position of Private Secretary, but who virtually exercised the fuU 
functions of the Raja. Govind Rao had succeeded in filling the Raja’s head with 
all sorts of notions about his position and “ Treaty ” rights, and His Highness 
had commenced to adopt an inflated style in his correspondence, speaking of him- 
self in the plural and using expressions which were not becoming. Little importance 
was attached to this at the outset, and on personal advice which was tendered to 
him by the First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General the Raja with- 
drew the pretentious letters and substituted others more becoming in tone. Not 
long afterwards, however, the Raja exhibited a tendency to revert to the 
inflated style, contending that the Dewas State, Junior Branch, was in alHance 
with the British Government on terms of absolute equality, and the Pohtical 
Agent had to caution the Raj a more than once on the subject. The Political Agent 
had hopes that it might be possible to arrange quietly for the dismissal of 
Govind Rao, but these hopes proved delusive, and a more serious aspect 
Was given to the whole case by the attitude which the Raja adopted in the 
matter of financial control and in respect of ceremonial questions. The condition 
as to financial control by the Agency which was imposed when the Raja was 
given powers of administration had not been with^awn or modified, but the 
Raja practically assumed this control himself, and while he sent one budget to the 
Agency for approval he maintained and followed a difierent budget. He adopted 
an obstructive attitude and showed that he was prepared totally to disregard the 
restrictions as to financial control with which he was bound to comply. Warnings 
had no efiect, and in the Agent to the Governor-General’s opinion the Raja was 
clearly disqualified for the unchecked exercise of power by his want of energy, 
weakness of character, ignorance and arrogance. 

The Agent to the Governor-General was, however, reluctant to recommend 
the extreme measure of depriving His Highness of all power and dignity in his 
State, seeing that he had been misled by bad advice, and suggested the milder 
CQtacse of withdrawmg absolutely aU financial control fcom His Highness until 
his conduct should justify a restoration of financial powers. In other respects 
th0 Agent to the Governor-General recommended that the business of the State 
should continue to be conducted under the Raja’s direction ; but he considered, 
in view of recent events, that it was necessary to impose the obligation on TTia- 
Highness of following the Pohtical Agent’s advice, and of keeping him fully and 
punctually informed of all important matters. The recommendations received 
the approval of the Government of India and the Raja was informed accordingly 
in a from the Agent to the Governor-General in July 1908. 

The Agent to the Governor-General in Central India recommended in 

August 1907 that Raja Udaji Rao Puar 
. ‘ . of Dhar, who was about to attain ^ 21st 

yeah*, should be invested with powers of administration in his State, subject 
only to the general obhgation of consulting the Pohtical Agent in all important 
maMers, and of obtaining his consent before making any important change in 
m^sures which had been introduced during the minority. The Government of 
India, however, considered it advisable to impose certain restrictions in addition 
tothosementionedby the Agent to the Governor- General, until His Highness 
ha# pxoved himseli to be qtdte fitted to exercise full powers, and he was informed 
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accordingly. The ceremony of investiture was performed on the 9th December 
1907. The Secretary of State to whom a copy of the correspondence was for- 
warded expressed the opinion that no specific restrictions should be imposed 
on the exercise of ruling powers by the Kaja, beyond the general conditions 
originally proposed by the Agent to the Governor-Greneral. Kevised orders were 
accordingly issued to the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India. 


Gwalior. 

Grant of honorary rarA to the Maharaja. 


In 1910 His Majesty the King con- 
ferred the honorary rank of Major-Gen- 
eral on His Highness the Maharaja of 
Gwalior. 

Owing to the Secretary of State’s very large Council drawings (to meet the 

Government loan from GwaUor. requirements of trade) the Government of 

India, in spite of coinage at high pressure, 
found serious difficulty about December 1905 in maintaining an adequate 
stock of rupees. At the mstance of the Finance Department the Maharaja of 
Gwalior was approached with a view to obtaining a temporary loan of a croro 
of impees in cash, repayable in three months at 4 per cent, interest. Hia 
Highness replied that he could lend only seventy lakhs in rupees. This loan 
was accepted by Government and was repaid in full in March 1907, with interest 
amounting to Rs. 70,000. 

In April 1909 two secret revolutionary societies were discovered to be 

Sedition in Gwalior. working in the Gwahor State. Forty-one 

persons were arrested, and a special court 
was appointed by His Highness for their trial. One Ramchandra Ganesh, Agashe, 
a teacher in the Lashkar Collegiate High School, was foimd to be the leader of the 
movement in Gwahor. He worked chiefly amongst boys and students and, acting 
as the representative of a secret society called the Abhai Nau Bharat Society 
which was closely connected with a similar society at Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, advocated swadeshism, boycott, and the use of bombs. It was 
further found that the object of the society was swaraj, i.e. complete independ- 
ence after expeUing all foreigners. The accused were tried in two batches and 
all except seven, of whom four were acquitted, two pardoned and one turned 
approver, were convicted and sentenced to terms of rigorous imprisonment varying 
from seven years to tlnree months. After the trial His Highness the Maharaja 
issued a manifesto to his subjects with a view to check the spread of sedition in 
his State. 

In May 1910 the Agent to the Governor-General forwarded with his support 

^ . -7 , .T 1 tr 1 - -D • a representation from the Gwahor Darbar 

Pr^v^leges of the Bhumm of K<d^ Baorv. engagement of 1845 relating to 

their payment to the Bhumia of Kali Baori of Re. 150 annually in Heu of 
certain cesses payable to him for the pargana of Bankaner was not guaranteed. 
In support of their contention the Darbar advanced the following arguments : — 
(a) that the engagement purported to be a mere translation of the report 
of certain arbitrators submitted to Captain Evans, Pohtioal Agent 
at Dhar, in 1845, and was in the nature of a private arrangement 
between the Bhumia and the Jagirdar ; 

that it was not signed or countersigned by any Political Officer ; 
that it was dated in 1845, long after the period when guarantees were 
issued *, and 

(d) that the Bhumia cannot effectively carry out the poKce arrangements 
which under modem conditions are adequately performed by the 
Darbar pohce. 

After a careful consideration of these points the Government of India were 
unable to accept the view of the Agent to the Governor-General that the settlement 
should not be regarded as guaranteed, and they saw no justification for 
withdrawing from the Bhumia a privilege which had been enjoyed continuous'y 
since 184^. With reference to the Darbar’s representation that the Bhumia had 
not carried out his part of the contract, the Agent to the Governor-General was 
informed that the circumstances had changed so materially since 1845 that it 
would be practically impossible for the Bhumia to do what he had undertaken. 
This being so, it was suggested that an attempt should be made to re\^e the 
engagement by agreement between the parties, or, if this was found to be impos- 
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Indore. 

Sedition. 


Bible, by the intervention of the local Political authorities, who would no 
doubt give full consideration to the relative value of the stipulated services at 
the time when the liability first arose and the pecuniary consideration was fixed, 
and to the fact that the changed conditions rendered it practically impossible 
for the Bhumia literally to fulfil his obligations under the present engagement. 

In December 1908 the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India 

submitted an account of certain seditious 
meetings that had been held in the Indore 
city, more especially in connection with 
the celebration of the Ganpati festival, and reported the measures adopted by 
the State officials to frustrate the movement and to check the dissemination 
of seditious views in the State. The Government of India thought that the case 
had been somewhat weakly handled. As the Minister of the State had incurred 
odium by his proceedings, it was thought desirable to commend his action, but 
the hope was at the same time expressed that the Darbar would exercise the 
greatest vigilance to prevent any recurrence of the disgraceful events connected 
with the festival, and that they would take measures to stamp out sedition and 
to dissolve any clubs or associations which might be used for seditious purposes. 

In May 1909 the Indore Darbar expressed a desire that copies of the news- 
paper called edited by Bepin Chandra Pal in London, passing through 

the Imperial Post Offices in the Indore State, might be intercepted. The 
Governor-General in Coxmeil accordingly issued a certmcate under section 26 of 
the Indian Post Office Act, 1898 (VI of 1898), to the Director-General of 
the Post Office of India, directing that any issue of this pubhcation which might 
be discovered in the Imperial Post Offices in the Indore State should be seized and 
delivered to the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, to be disposed 
of by him in such maimer as might be directed. 

In May 1907 the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India submitted 
,, , , „ for the sanction of the Government of India 

Exchange of mi ages. ^ proposal for the exchange of certain villages 

between the Indore and Rajgarh Darbars, with a view to the consolidation of 
their respective territories. The proposal was sanctioned. 

In February 1908 the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India asked 
Famine Indian Army Officers might be 

deputed at Government es^ense to assist 
the Eesident at Indore to supervise the administeration of famine relief in the 
State. The Agent to the Governor-General was informed that if the Darbar 
applied for the two officers and were willing to pay for their services the 
necessary arrangements would be made. The Council of Regency submitted 
an application accordingly and two officers (Lieutenants R. E. H. Griffith and 
L. G. Williams) were selected and directed to report themselves to the Resident 
at Indore. 

The young Maharaja Holkar was permitted in April 1910 to visit England 

for about 4 or 5 months, for the sake of his 
health. 


VisU to England. 


His Highness Nawab Iftikhar Ali Kh^ of Jaora was invested with 

full ruling powers in April 1906. His 

tinned as Minister to aid His Highness in the administration of his State until his 
withdrawal, owing to illness, in July 1907. His Highness then assumed the direct 
work of administration. ELhan Bahadur Yar Muhammad Khan died in February 
1908. 

Chrora of honorary rarik to the Na^pcd>. Highness the Nawab of Jaora was 

gazetted an honorary Captam m the Army 

in February 1908. 

The unfavourable monsoon of 1905 resulted in a failure of crops, and the 

Finandcd diffimdties, Jaora State found itself involved m finan- 

cial difficulties. In December 1905, on 
the recommendation of the Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
the Nawab was permitted by the Government of India to accept fix>m His 
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fiighness the l^haiaja Soindia of GwaKor a loan of Rs. 30,000 hearing interest 
at 4 per cent., in addition to the Rs. 1,20,000 advanced by His Highness on the 
same terms in May 1905^ 


In connection vdth the unsatisfactory condition of the finances of the Jaora 
, ^ ,, ^ 1 -L State owing to successive years of famine, 

‘li® Governor-General to 
proposed to July 1906 that 
the outstanding balance of Rs. 2,06,000 on account of the suspended contribu- 
tions due by the Jaora State towards the Malwa Contingent should be entirely 
remitted, and that the amount of the State’s annual contribution should be 


permanently reduced from Rs. 1,37,000 to Rs. 60,000. After a careful considera- 
tion of the case, orders were issued to the efiect that the Government of India 
would be ve^ ready to treat the State with generosity, but that, in justice to 
British Indian taxpayers and also to other States, they were imable to remit 
dues of this kind, except in cases of real distress ; and that, as the total debt 
of the Jaora State was little more than one year’s income, they could hardly 
regard the necessity as very great. They were therefore unable to accept the 
proposal that the arrears of tribute should be remitted. In view of the terms on 
which the State came into the hands of the original grantee and was confirmed to 
him, by the British Government in 1818, the Government of India considered 
that no sufficient cause existed to justify a reconsideration of the liabilities which 
by the arrangement of 1842 the State was required to meet on account of its 
annual contribution. 


In March 1908 Rs. 75,000, and in May a further sum of Rs. 50,000, were 

advanced to the Jhahua Darbar on 
Jhabua. account of the presence of famine in that 

State. The services of Lieutenant C. S. H. Robarts were also lent to the State 
to enable adequate relief measures to be organised, the expenses of his deputation 
being at fibrst borne by the Darbar and subsequently, with the concurrence of His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State fox India, by Imperial revenues. 


In January 1908 Rao Bahadur Bhawani Singh, Chief of Khilchipur, died, 

leaving one son Durjan Sal Singh. 
V . His right to succeed being unquestionable, 

statmol lie Che/a^. Gov^ent of InSS teSognised hto 

succesrion provided His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior had no objection to 
urge. The succession being <nrect, nazarana was not levied. 

In April 1909 the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India forwarded 
a copy of a representation from the Gwalior Darbar in regard to the status of the 
Kbilchipur CMefship. The claims put forward by the Darbar were — 


(а) that Khilchiprar should be recognised as an unguaranteed Estate tribu- 
tary to Gwalior ; 

(б) that the Darbar should be allowed, in the excercise of their suz^ain 
rights, to decide all future successions to the Chiefship, to levy or 
remit nazarana according to their own laws, in the case of the present 
succession, and to administer the Chiefship during the minority of the 
present holder; and 

'c) that the tribute paid by Khilchipur to Government from the 12th 
December 1860 up to the present day should be refunded to the Dar- 
bar, to whom the Chiefship should be directed to pay tribute in future. 


The Government of India after a review of the early history of the case 
decided that the claims were untenable, and declined to allow any alteration in 
the status of the Chiefship or in the payment of tribute. 


Balwant Singh, Thakur of Khursia, died in September 1905, and was succeed- 
ed by his elder son, Onkar Siug, in De- 
Khnrsls. cember 1905. 


Baja Baghubir Singh, Chief of Maihar in the Baghelkhand Agency, died in 

March 1908, and was succeeded by his eldest 
*»**“*• son, Jadubir Singh. No restriction was im- 

posed on his exerch ' ol ruling powers beyond the general obligation of consulting 
the Political Agent in all important matters. No •mzara-m was levied as the 
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succession was direct. Tlie Haja was installed by the A|;<ent to the Governor- 
General in Central India at a formal Darbar held at Maihar on the 17th June 
1908. 

On the death in May 1907 of the Raja of Maksudangarh without an heir, either 

direct or adopted, the Gwalior Darbar 
Maksudangarh. proposed to resume the estate which was 

\mder their suzerainty and possessed no guarantee from the British Government. 
The proposal was supported by the Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India and sanctioned by the Government of India, who noted with satisfaction 
that the Darbar desired to provide suitably for the family of the late Raja, and to 
educate the boy who had been nominated by him for adoption. The Governor- 
General in Council also e^ressed a hope that the Maharaja Scindia would concert 
measures in communication with the Agent to the Governor-General to avoid any 
sudden and violent change in the system of administration prevailing in the 
estate. 

In Jime 1909 the Agent to the Governor-General in Central Dxdia reported 
Muhammadgarh. circumstances in which the Nawab of 

Muhammadgarh had been deprived of his 
ruling powers and the State placed under management. The Government of India 
in acknowledging the receipt of the report requested the Agent to the Governor- 
General to furnish them with a report on the conduct of the Nawab after the e 3 q)iry 
of one year, with a view to determining whether his powers could not be restored. 
In August 1909, before the e^iry of the year, the Agent to the Governor-General 
intimated that the Nawab wished to resign the Chiefship in favour of his eldest 
son, Mian Siddiq Muhammad Khan, and suggested that his resignation be accepted 
and that the Political Agent be empowered to instal formally the eldest son of 
the Nawab. He also recommended the continuance of the arrangement under 
which the State was at present being administered by a Superintendent xmder the 
direct orders of the Political Agent. The Agent to the Governor-GeneraPs 
recommendations were accepted and sanction was accorded to the installation 
of Mian Siddiq Muhammad Khan as Nawab, in succession to his father Nawab 
Hatim Kulli Khan. 


In December 1908 the Government of India sanctioned the investiture of 

His Highness the Raja of Narsingarh with 
full ruling powers. 


NaTdngarh. 


In April 1909 the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India 

represented to the Government of India 
that it was desirable that a permanent 
E n g lish tutor for His Highness the Maharaja of Panna should be appointed, 
and that the mother of the young Chief and his other relations approved of this^ 
suggestion. Captain R. E. T. Hogg, of the 38th Central India Horse, was selected 
for the appointment. 


From 1870 to the early part of 1908 the Rewa State paid practically the whole 
Bewa. Baghemhand Agency. On the 

IfuMence of the cost of the BagheOJiani Maharaja aski^ for the revision of this 
Agency. arrangement the matter was fuUy con- 

sider^, and it was decided in March 1908 
that in view of the history of the Agency there was no reason why the Govern- 
ment of India should bear the whole cost of the Agency, as suggested by the Darbar, 
but that a proportionate reduction diould be made in the amount payable by 
the Rewa State on account of certain small States which had been added to the 
Political Agent’s charge. The effect of this decision is that the cost of the Agency 
establishment is now divided between the Rewa Darbar and the Government of 
India in the proportion of 6 to 1. 

In February 1907 the Agent to the Governor General in Central India 

Withdrmoolof ihe restrictkme imposed that the temporary restric- 

en the powen of the Maharaja. been imposed upon His 

^ ^ , , , Highness the Maharaja of Rewa at the 

t^e of his installation in 1896 shouW be withdrawn, as His Highness had recently 
shown a close and actave interest in the affairs of his State, the administration 
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of whiclL was on tte whole satisfactory. With the approval of His Excellency 
the Viceroy sanction was accorded to the proposal. 

In May 1908 the Government of India sanctioned an advance of Rs. 2 lakhs 
Famine. Rewa State, on account of prevail- 

ing distress. Two months later a further 
advance of Rs. 6 lakhs was made for the same purpose with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State. 

On the resignation of his Dewan in August 1907 the Raja of Rutlam 
Rutlam. assumed personal charge of the administra- 

tion of his State. His Highness was 
gazetted an honorary Captain in the Army on the 5th February 1908. 

In J une 1909 the Government of India ^on the recommendation of the Agent 
to the Governor General in Central India sanctioned the withdrawal of the 
Umibation imposed in 1901 on the exercise of ruling powers by the Raja of Rutlam, 
to the effect that he should obtain the approval of the Political Agent before 
contracting any further loan. The Agent to the Governor-General was asked to 
convey to His Highness the congratulations of His Excellency the Viceroy on the 
satisfactory administration of his State. 

The Agent to the Governor-General in Central India reported in April 1909 
Snthalla. Thakur of Suthalia, a guaranteed 

jagir of the Rajgarh State, was unfit to 
exercise magisterial powers. It was accordingly recommended that the 
control of the police and judiciary in the jagir should be handed over to the 
Rajgarh Darbar for a period of one year. The Political Agent would be instruct- 
ed to report in due course how the arrangement had worked, and the Thakur 
meanwhile would continue to enjoy the revenue of his jagir in accordance 
with the terms of his guarantee. The Government of India after making some 
further enquiries arrived at the conclusion that there was a good deal to be 
said for both sides, and that if the administration was to be made over to any 
one it should be made over to the Political Agent, which coume, however, was 
in itself to be deprecated. They accordingly suggested that the Thakur should 
be sent for and an endeavour made to arrive at a settlement. 

Central Provinces. 

A rising of the aboriginal tribes in the Bastar State occurred in February 

1910, attended with arson, robbery, and 
violence towards foreigners living in the 
State. The Raja applied for assistance, and the Political Agent with 250 armed 
police was deputed to the scene of the disturbances. The movement spread, and 
owing to the increaing number of rebels the Chief Commissioner asked for the 
despatch of troops to reinforce the police. A detachment of the 22nd Punjabis 
under Major Blois-Johnson was sent, and the disturbances were soon quelled. 
The rank and file of the rebels dispersed after some of them had been flogged, 
the ringleaders being reserved for punishment. 

There had previously been trouble in the Bastar State in 1848_and 1876, 
but this rising was the most serious which has yet occurred. The disturbances 
appear to have been fomented by a palace intrigue in which Lai Ealandar Smgh, 
uncle of the present Chief and aspirant to the gMi, played a prominent part. He 
has now been expelled from the State and is detained in the Raipur central jail 
under a warrant issued by the Government of India in May 1910, under Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818. 

The precise character of the grievances which led to the rising is not yet 
known, but from an examination of the evidence before them the Government 
of India were of opinion that a too zealous forest administration might not improbl' 
ably be the main cause of the discontent of the hill tribes. The Chief Com'- 
missioner thought that the exactions of minor officials in the State was also 
largely responsible for the discontent of the people, and submitted proposals for 
the better administration of the State, providmg for the appointment of an Euro- 
pean Superintendent. These proposals were approved, and the Government of 
India concurred in the recommendation that the whole or a large part of the’ cost 
of the operations for the suppression of the rising should be recovered from the 
Bastar State. While approving the prompt measmea which had been taken for 
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tlie suppression of tke rebellion, including tbe infliction of whipping on some pf 
the rebSs who were not reserved for trial, the Government of India, while await- 
ing a further report from the Chief Commissioner, expressed the hope that the 
prompt punishment which had been meted out to the rebels would be followed by 
an equally prompt redress of such real grievances as might be found to exist. 

In June 1908 the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces submitted 

certain proposals for revising the tributes 
Chattlsgarh States. Feudatory Chiefs of the 

Chattisgarh States. The Government of India on consideration of these pro- 
posals decided that it was desirable on general grounds to treat these Chiefs with 
greater liberality and especially to avoid heavy eiiancements. They, therefore, 
decided to reduce the enhancements proposed in some cases, and to fix the 
tributes for 30 years instead of 20 as recommended by the Chief Commis- 


sioner. 


In consequence of the partial failure of the crops a loan of Es. 50,000 was 
. . made in June 1908 to the Khairagarh 

' State, to be repaid in two instalments in 

1909-10 and 1910-11, 

! Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

In 1907 the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam intimated that the 
Hfll Tippers. Raja of Hill Tippera wished to raise 

* a loan to liquidate his debts, which 

Lorn to the Raja. amounted to more than Rs. 10,00,000, and 

had been contracted in connection with the construction of his palace, the 
Juharaj’s marriage, the Delhi Darbar and other matters. He also stated that the 
Bank of Bengal had consented to advance the money on interest at a little over 6 
per cent, per annum, and that the Raja had agreed to abide by the following 
conditions hi the event of the loan being sanctioned : — 

(») that he would wite a letter to the Bank distinctly authorising it to 
pay direct to his creditors on his behalf the sums shown in the sche- 
dule of debts, except in the case of some petty items ; 

(ii) that he would place a trustworthy Manager in charge of his zamin- 
dari estates in British territory, and issue clear instructions to him 
as to the payment of the fixed instalments ; and 
{Hi) that he would consult Government as to the selection of the Mana- 
ger to be placed in charge. 

The transaction was sanctioned. 

His Highness Raja Radha Kishore Deb Barman Manikya of Hill Tippera 

Death of the Raja. Benares in March 1909, and in 

the following May the Government of India 
on the recommendation of the Government of Eastern Bengal and AHsa.m sanc- 
taoned the recogmtion of the late Chiefs son, Jubraj Birendra Kialin.TA Deb 
Barman, as Raja of the State. 

Shortly after the accession of the new Raja the Local Government reported 
AppointmerUofan Assistant Politicd 

Agmt for HUl Tippera. Pohtical Agent for the Hill Tippera 

. . _ State, could not from his remote position 

at Comilla mamtein that continuous influence in the affairs of the State 
which the situation demanded, and asked for permission to create, or rather 
revive, the post of Assistant Political Agent for Hill Tippera. The Government 
of India accepted the Local Government's recommendation and in March 1910 
sanctioned the appointment for a period of two years as an experimental measure, 
on t^ condition that the whole of the expenditure entailed thereby would be 
met from provincial revenues. 

Hyderabad. 

A Commission sat during the earlier part of the year 1908 to investigate cer- 

AUegeA fravd at the Nizam’s mint. alleg^ frauds at His Highness’s mint. 

, ,, . , , Systematic dishonesty on the part of some 

? j ^t subordinates was revealed, and the services of Mr. English, Superin- 
t^dent of the Mint, were replaced at the disposal of the Government of In di a. 
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In May 1908 His Highness made an ofEer of a lakh of rupees to the Tridift Ti 

Indian Famine Charitable Fund. Jamine Charitable Fund for the relief of the 

distress prevalent in parts of nortliern and 
central India. The Resident was directed to acknowledge His Highness’s 
generous gift and to inform him that the Government of India greatly appreciated 
his liberahty and kindly feeling. 

A Commission was appointed by the Nizam’s Government in 1909 to arbi- 
trate on certain monetary disputes between 
them and Sultan Nawaz Jung, of Shehr and 
Mokalla. Mr. Justice Griffin, a Puisne 
Judge of the High Court of the North-West Provinces, was deputed to preside 
over the Commission. 

With a view to discouraging sedition in Bjs Highness’s State the Nizam’s 

Government have issued orders pro- 
hibiting any of the inhabitants of Hyder- 
abad from taking in certain objectionable newspapers and other publications. 
They have also passed an Act amending the State Penal Code, penalising certain 
offences against the British Government. 

At the suggestion of the Government of India the Nizam’s Guaranteed State 
Railway Cornpany took steps to prevent the railway being used for the dissemina- 
tion of sedition. 


between the Nizam's Govern- 
ment and ^ke Sultan of Shehr and MokdUa. 


On the 28th September 1908 the portions of the city and of the Residency 

Floods in Hyderabad. adjoining the Musi river were de- 

vastated by a sudden flood of unprece- 
dented height. Much damage was caused, and the loss of human life was estimat- 
ed at not less than three or four thousand persons. A sum of Rs. 2,18,OO0 approxi- 
mately was collected from all parts of the British Empire in aid of the sufferers, 
and six persons were awarded decorations by the Government of India for 
various acts of bravery and self-sacrifice during the disaster. 

In June 19 10 His Majesty the King was pleased to grant the honorary rank 
Grant of honorary rank of Lkiuterumt- of Lieutenant-General to His Highness 
General to the Nizam. the Nizam. 

In February 1905 His Highness the Nizam renewed a request, which he had 
. , , ,7 . put forward in Lord Curzon’s Vice- 

Purchaseby the Nizam of a house in royalty, for permission to purchase a house 

Bombay. Bombay. The Resident was addressed 

as follows : — “ The Viceroy, though not imwilling to grant the concession, desices 
first to await the Nizam’s reply to your representation on the subject of the reduc- 
tion of the State irregular troops. In that matter His Highness entered into a 
solemn promise, which he has hitherto failed to keep, and until he shows a differmt 
spirit in respect of it His Excellency cannot see his way to showing him exceptional 
favours.” The Resident replied that the Nizam’s Government had formulated 
proposals which were calculated to bring about the proposed reduction of the 
irregular troops within a reasonable time. He was then authorised to inform 
the Nizam that the concession would be granted, subject to certain conditions 
which the Government of Bombay desired to impose as to the size of His High- 
ness’s escorts and the choice of the particular house. His Highness expressed his 
gratitude, but took no action till March 1909, when he selected a house with about 
nine acres of land on Malabar Hill. The Government of Bombay in reporting 
the matter to the Government of India for orders represented the local objec- 
tions to the purchase of a house on Malabar Hill. The Resident at Hyderabad, 
however, was of opinion that it would be impossible to suggest to His Highness 
that he should select a house in a less favoured locality without seriously hurt- 
ing his feelings and defeating the objects which prompted him to select the 
house on Malabar Hill. In the circumstances the Government of India suggested 
that the purchase of the property m question should be completed in direct cor- 
respondence with the Resident at Hyderabad. The Bombay Government and 
the Nizam eventually agreed to Gie purchase on certain conditions. 

Kashmir. 

In August 1906 the Resident in Kashmir reported that he observed that Sir 

ATna.T Singh, the Chief Minister of the State, 
Position and powers ol Sir Amar Singli. exercised very little authority, and that. 
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on being questioned on tbe point. Sir Amar Siugb bad informed the Resident 
that, though nominally all the work passed through the hands of the Chief 
Minister, who submitted cases with his opinion on them to His Highness the Maha- 
raja, the cases in reality went to His Highness's Private Secretary, and that often 
His Highness did not see them at all, but that the orders issued on them were the 
Private Secretary's, so that the Chief Minister was practically a nonentity in the 
State. Sir Atwat Singh suggested that the influence of the Private Secretary 
should be curbed, and that for important cases a meeting of the Ministers should 
be held, and that His Highness's own orders, not those of his Private Secretary, 
should be taken. He further stated that he was aware that His Highness suspect- 
ed him of trying to usurp authority and influence, but assured the Resident 
that he had the Maharaja's interests at heart. The Resident promised to do his 
best to make the position more bearable for Sir Amar Singh, and broached the 
subject to the Maharaja, who stated that, if he had a servant as Chief Minister 
and not a rival, he would be prepared to delegate more power to him, and that 
he thought that Grovernment should give him the means he considered best for 
making his administration a success, and not insist on keeping at his side a man 
who was only waiting to usurp the Maharaja’s position. He also informed the 
Resident that he could never trust his brother. 

The matter was left for discussion when His Excellency visited Kashmir, 
and during the course of an interview with the Viceroy on the 26th October 1908 
the Maharaja reiterated the above statements, and promised to give the subject 
his careful consideration. The Maharaja again represented the matter in a note, 
dated the 29th October 1906. 

Owing to the absence of a son to the Maharaja, Sir Amar Singh had come to 
be recognised by the Government of India as heir to the gadi of Jammu and Kash- 
mir. It was considered that it would be anomalous that he should remain on as 
Chief Minister against the express wish of his brother the Maharaja. He was 
accordingly consulted in the matter, and expressed his willingness to retire from 
the post on certain conditions. 

In January 1907 the Resident in Kashmir was requested to report his views 
on the subject of a complete change in the personnel of the administration. It 
was indicated that Sir Amar Singh should retire from the post of Chief Minis- 
ter, with full recognition of his distinguished services, retaining the appoint- 
ment of Commander-in-Chief, with extended powers over his own depart- 
ment, and being put in charge of the railway and electrical departments. The 
Resident replied that His Highness was stiU trying to get rid of his brother, 
and had mentioned the names of three Indian gentlemen for the post. The 
Resident discouraged the Maharaja's proposal and informed His Highness that, if 
a Minister from outside were brought in, very distinct and comprehensive powers 
would have to be delegated to him. The Maharaja also represented the matter in 
& Eharita, dated the 27 th May 1907, to His Excellency the Viceroy, in connec- 
tion with the question of succession to the Chiefship. 

The Resident was accordingly requested to submit his proposals for the reor- 
^misation of the administration of the State on the lines indicated in January 
1907. On receipt of these proposals the Maharaja was informed in a. Eharita 
from His Excellency, dated the 22nd August 1907, in reply to TTia Highness's 
Kha/rita of the 27th May, that the Resident had carefully considered the ques- 
tion of appointing a successor to Sir Amar Singh, but found it very difficult to 
recommend that such a course should be adopted ; that the Resident doubted 
whether His Highness would delegate to such a Minister the powers without 
which his appointment would be useless ; and that the gentlemen named by His 
Highness appeared to His Excellency tlie Viceroy to be hardly suitable for the 
appointment. His Excellmcy therefore suggested that matters should remain 
as they were for some time longer at any rate, and added that, if it was con- 
sidered necessary to reconsider the matter. His Highness should give the Resident 
more definite information in regard to his proposals about the future posi- 
taon of Sir Amar Singh, and the nature of the powers which he proposed to 
delegate to the Chief Minister. It was also staged that the appointment of such 
a full-powered officer would necessitate a revision of the present arrangement 
under which cases reached His Highness through his Private Secretary. 

In March 1908 the Resident in Kashmir forwarded a Eharita, dated the 24th 
February 1908, from the Maharaja, in reply to the Viceroy's Eharita of the 22nd 
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August 1907, in wliich. His Highness pressed for the removal of Baja Sir Amar 
Singh from the post of Chief Minister and from the command of the State Forces, 
on the ground that it was not possible to carry on the administration with his rival 
brother as Minister. The matter was carefully considered by the Grovernment 
of India who in June 1908 informed the Eesident that, while sympathising 
with the Maharaja and recognising the interest he took in the administration of 
his State, the Governor-General in Council had come to the conclusion that it was 
necessary that Sir Anoar Singh should remain as Chief Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief ; that the Maharaja should be told that this decision was final ; and that he 
should be urged to delegate certain powers to Sir Amar Singh and to appoint a 
new man as Private Secretary. The Resident was also authorised to inform Bis 
Highness, should the necessity arise, that the Viceroy sincerely regretted the dis- 
sensions that had arisen in Kashmir, but that he could not attribute these to Sir 
Amar Singh, who. His Excellency considered, had ably and loyally filled the high 
position he held. A Kharita from His Excellency the Viceroy, regretting his 
inability to accede to the Maharaja’s request, was enclosed in the letter to the 
Resident. 

- His Highness replied that he regretted his inability to conform to this advicOj 
so long as Sir Amar Singh continued to be his Cnief Minister, but undertook to fix 
days for personal discussion with his Ministers. He also intimated that he did not 
propose to dispense with the services of Diwan Daya Kishen Kaul, his Private Sec- 
retary. The Jfeharaja reopened the question when on a visit to His Excellency in 
Calcutta in January 1909. His Excellency replied in a Kharita dated the 17th Feb- 
ruary 1909 that the orders already passed by the Government of India were final. 

Sir Amar Singh died in March 1909, and in the following month His High- 
ness informed the Resident that he had appointed a new Private Secretary. 

In June 1909 the Resident forwarded a letter from the Maharaja in 
. ^ . which His Highness proposed that, as the 

Chief Minister had fallen vacant 
owing to the demise of Raja Sir Amar 
Singh, Rai Sahib Diwan Amar Nath, the Foreign Minister, who had been 
carrying on the duties of Chief Minister since March 1909, on the death of 
Raja Sir Am ar Singh, should be appointed Chief Minister; that Rai Bahadur 
A. Mitra, Chief Medical Officer, Kashmir, should be appointed Foreign Minister ; 
and that, in consequence of these arrangements, the work in the different 
depaitnents should be redistributed. The Resident in supporting these 
proposals recommended that the appointment of Dewan Amar Nath and 
Mr. A. Mitra should be made for three years and one year respectively, and 
not indefinitely, and that the departments might be distribtued as suggested by 
the Maharaja. The Government of India approved of the proposals of the Maha- 
raja and concurred with the Resident that the tenure of the appointments of Rai 
Sahib Diwan Am ar Nath and Rai Bahadur A. Mitra should be limited in the first 
instance. In July 1910 on the recommendation of the Resident the Government 
of India approved the proposal of His Highness the Maharaja to confirm Mr. Mitra 
in the post of Public Works Minister. 

The Resident in Kashmir reported in June 1906 that it was persistently 
rumoured that the Maharaja of Kashmir intended to adopt the second son of the 
Raja of Punch, and that he had heard that the adoption had actually taken place 

on the 6th May. The Maharaja, however, 
Kashmir adoption. denied this, but on a change of Residents 

he requested permission to make the adoption. His Excellency the Viceroy 
decided tp discuss the matter mth the Maharaja during his visit to Kashmir. In 
the oourse'of a meeting between His Excdilency and the Maharaja held at Mahura 
on the 10th November 1906 it was decided that the Maharaja might perform the 
ceremony of adopting the son of Raja Buldeo Singh of Punch for religious 
purposes only, and on the distinct understanding that the adopted son should have 
no claim to the gadi of Jammu and Kashmir, succession to which, in existing con- 
ditions, would remain vested in Eaja Sir Amar Singh and his son. The ceremony 
was performefd by the Maharaja on the 17th November 1906. To avoid any 
possible misunderstanding, the tejms agreed to by the Maharaja at the inter- 
^ew with His Excellency were incorporated in a KWito from His Excellency 
to the Chief, dated the 6th January 1907. 
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In January 1907 the Resident reported that the Maharaja had represented 
at an interview that there appeared to be some misunderstanding in regard to the 
conditions under which the adoption of Raja Buldeo Singh's son was made. The 
Maharaja had said that he agreed that the adoption should be made for purely 
private and religious purposes, but that he had understood His Excellency the 
Viceroy to have given his consent to the adoption under the conditions mentioned 
in his own note, dated the 29th October 1906, viz., that the adoption should not 
prejudice the ordinary succession, a question which he understood was left, as 
before, undecided. 

The Resident was informed in reply that the terms on which the Govern- 
ment of I rifUa. permitted the adoption were stated in the Kharita addressed by 
TTia Excellency the Viceroy to the Maharaja on the 6th January 1907, in which 
were embodied the conditions to which His Highness had already agreed at his 
interview with the Viceroy at Mahura on the 10th November 1906, and he was 
requested to inform His Highness again, distinctly, that the adoption in no way 
afEected the succession to the Kashmir Chiefship, which was regarded by the Gov- 
ernment of India a§ vested in Raja Sir Amar Singh and his son, the Mian Sahib 
Hari Singh. The Resident was further requested to intimate to His High- 
ness that paragraph 5 of His Excellency's Kharita must be read as definitely 
deciding the succession in favour of Sir Amar Singh, and, next to him, of his son 
the Mian Sabib, and that no adoption which His Highness might make could affect 
this decision. 

In May 1907 the Resident reported that he had acquainted His Highness 
with the terms of the above letter, and that His Highness had acknowledged 
that the adoption had been permitted for religious purposes only, but contended 
that he had not understood the succession to have been fixed upon Sir Amar 
Singh without qualification, and asked whether, in the event of his having a son. 
Sir ATYia.T- Singh and not the son would succeed. The Resident in reply said that, 
as His Highness had afSrmed the impossibility of his begetting a son, he understood 
from the Viceroy's Kharita that Sir Amar Singh would succeed, even if the Maha- 
raja had a son. His Highness protested against the decision, and expressed a wish 
to proceed at once to Simla to lay his case personally before His Excellency. 
Shortly afterwards His Highness also represented the matter in a Kharita 
addressed to His Excellency. 

The Resident was informed that the Government of India regarded it as un- 
fortunate that he had gone so far as to inform the Maharaja that his brother and 
nephew would succeed, even if he begot a son, as this was not warranted by the 
Viceroy’s Kharita or by the letter to the Resident, dated the llth April 1907. It 
was of course on His EQghness's own showing a practical impossibility for bim to 
beget a son, but, should a legitimate and fully recognised son be born, the question 
would have to be considered. The Resident was requested to communicate the 
views of the Government of India personally to the Maharaja, and was told that 
there was no reason why His Highness should undertake the journey to Simla for 
the purpose of discussing them. The Resident expressed his regret at having 
misunderstood the orders of the Government of India, and stated that he had 
explained matters to the Maharaja, who was much re'Heved. His Excellency the 
Viceroy then replied to His Highness’s Kharita, dated the 27th Mhy 1907, 
embodying the views of the Government of India. 

In November 1907, at the request of Sir Amar Singh, which was supported 
by the Resident, the latter was permitted to inform Sir Amar Singh officially of 
the decision of the Government of India in regard to the adoption. 


In July 1909 the Resident in Kashmir reported that His Highness the Maha- 

ipjotatmmt .1 mmiOT f appointed l^n SaMb Hari 

to be Commander-m-Chief of the Kasbrnir 
army in the place of his late father, and that, during the time that the Tvnq. Ti Sahib 
was personally unable to attend to the work of Commander-in-Chief, His Highness 
proposed to carry on the duties. It was recommended that, in order to enable 
the Resident to exercise the necessary control over military affairs in the State, 
the present In^ectiag Officer, Kashmir Infantry, should be appointed Military 
Adviser to the Resident at the cost of Imperial revenues, his main function being to 
act as the medium through which advice would be given to the Maharaja in mili- 
tary matters, and to bring to the notice of the Resident matters in which advice 
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should be given. The Government of India replied that His Highness the Maharaja 
doubtless recognised that, in view of the position of his State and of the fact that 
the Kashmir section of the border was defended by Kashmir troops only, it was 
essential that the eflBlciency of these troops should be fully and continuously main- 
tained, and that, with the important and multifarious duties which already occu- 
pied His Highness’s attention, it was apparent, as the Hesident had already 
explained, that His Highness could not devote that time and attention to the control 
of his army which was necessary in order to keep its efficiency unimpaired. This 
being the case, the Government of India were of opinion that during the minority 
of the Mian Sahib it was desirable that the control of military matters in Kashmir 
should be entrusted to a Council appointed by the Maharaja, and that the 
Council should be assisted by the advice of a British military expert. In the 
circumstances the Resident’s recommendation that the present Inspecting Officer, 
Kashmir Infantry, should be appointed as his Military Adviser was not con- 
sidered to meet the case satisiactorUy, and he was toected to suggest to the 
Maharaja — 

(i) that the military administration of the State should be entrusted during 
the minority of the Mian Sahib to a Council of three Members to be 
nominated by His Highness ; 

(w) that Major Rose should be appointed, in addition to his duties of 
Inspecting Officer of the Kashmir Imperial Service Infantry, as Military 
Secretary to the Council, a moiety of his salary being met by the Dar- 
bar ; 

{iii) that the duties of the Military Secretary should be — 

{a) to advise the Darbar on all military questions, including questions 
of interior economy, promotions, reliefs, etc ; 

(&) to scrutinise the military budget before it is submitted for final 
sanction ; 

(c) to exercise general control over all Inspecting Officers of Kashmir 

Imperial Service Troops, who would refer all important questions 
to him for consideration ; 

(d) to be responsible, through the Resident, to the Government of India 

that the arrangements for the defence of the border are properly 
maintained, and to keep the Resident constantly informed of all 
military matters requiring his attention ; 

{iv) that, to relieve the Military Secretary of the duty of training the 
Imperial Service Infantry in the field, an Assistant Inspecting Officer 
of Infantry should be appointed at the cost of Imperial revenues. 

In the event of His Highness accepting this suggestion, the Govermnent of India 
would be prepared, with the concurrence of the Darbar, to sanction an increase of 
Rs. 200 in the emoluments of the Inspecting Officer, Kashnair Infantry. The 
Resident in Kashmir was also authorised, in the event of His Highness the Maha- 
raja being unwilling to give his consent to the above arrai^ements, to suggest as 
an alternative, that Major Rose should be appointed Military Secretary to His 
Highness himself, but to show that the Government of India were strongly in 
favour of the original scheme. In November 1909, the Resident reported that the 
Maharaja, while declining to accept the original scheme, had no objection to the 
appointment of Major Rose as Military Adviser to the Commander-in-CIiief during 
Mian Sahib Hari Singh’s minority. The Resident in Kashmir further reported in 
January 1910 that he had pointed out to the Maharaja the important differences 
that existed between the proposals made by the Government of India and those 
accepted by His Highness, and forwarded a copy of a letter showing that His 
Highness had practically accepted the proposals of the Government of India in 
their entirety. The Resident was requested to convey to His Highness the 
Maharaja in suitable terms an expression of the satisfaction of the Governor- 
General in Council at the wisdom he had shown in this decision, and the arrange- 
ments were reported to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India for the approval 
of His Majesty’s Government. ' , , . , , 

His Majesty’s Secretary of State replied that he regretted the necessity for the 
arrangement, but in the special circumstances of the case he was prepared to 
sanctmn it. His Lordship, however, desired to be informed of the age of the 
Mian Sahib, and of the measures which were proposed for his education and train- 
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ing, in order to fit liim to perform tlie duties of Commander-in-Chief on attaioing 
his majority, and trusted that Major Eose’s present appointment would not have 
the efiect of increasing the military expenditure of the Kashmir State. Finally 
the Secretary of State requested that Major Eose might be specially instructed 
to bear in mind that in his new capacity he would be the servant of the Kashmir 
Darbar, and that his first duty would be the observance of strict economy in all 
branches of the military ad’uinistration. His Majesty’s Secretary of State was 
inf ormed in reply that the Mian Sahib, who would be fifteen years of age in October 
1910, was being educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and was under the special 
charge of Captain H. K. Barr, who had recently been appointed Tutor ; that as the 
Mian Sahib was the heir-apparent to the Kashmir gadi it; was not proposed to give 
hirfi any special military training, since his duties as the head of the civil administra- 
tion,'’should he succeed the present Chief, would fulljr occupy him, and it was undesir- 
able that he should take a very independent line in military matters ; and that 
a special military training would not improbably result in the development of 
military tastes which might lead to an increase in the cost of the military 
administration of the State, strict economy in which, as His Lordship had pomted 
out, it was necessary to observe. Finally it was the intention of the Government 
of India to give the Mian Sahib a good general education on lines similar to 
those usually followed in the case of the sons of Euling Chiefs, in order to fit him 
for his future position as Chief of the Kashmir State. 


Towards the end of September 1905 the Kashmir Darbar proposed the 

Appointment of tutors to the Mian Sahib. w Major W. B. of the 

War Omce, London, as tutor to the heir- 

apparent of the Kashmir State, Mian Sahib Hari Singh. Before the Government 
of India had actually sanctioned his appointment. Major Laudor arrived in 
India on a year’s furlough to join the post, under the misapprehension that the 
Home Government had approved his appointment. On enqiiL’y the War Office 
advised the Government of India that they knew nothing about his going to 
Kashmir. The Government of India sanctioned his appointment in the first 
instance for six months only, its confirmation depending on the Eesident’s report. 
The extension of Major Laudor’s services as tutor to the Mian Sahib up to the 15th 
October 1906 was subsequently sanctioned. 

In September 1906 the Eesident recommended Captain E. H. Sweet Assis- 
tant Inspecting Officer, Kashmir Imperial Service Infantry, as a suitable successor 
to Major Laudor. The Government of India sanctioned his probationary appoint- 
ment for one year, on the understanding that he was fuUy qualified to prepare 
the Mian Sahib educationally for the Chiefs’ College course. Captain Sweet’s 
services were also retained during the following year. 

In January 1909 the MLn Sahib joined the Mayo College, Ajme'-, and after a 
short ir.terval, durir.g which temporary arrangements were made. Captain H. K. 
Barr, a son of Sir David Barr, was appointed tutor. 


The Eesident in Kashmir addressed the Government of India in August 1905 

on the question whether their sanction 
Sri Pratab Collage. -vras necessary to the appointment of the 

head master of the Hindu High School at 
Srinagar, which was under the control of the authorities of the Hindu Central 
Co lege at Benares. The Government of India ruled that their sanction was 
uimecessary as long as the school was in no way a State institution. In October 
1906 the Evident reported that the Maharaja had been requested to give a grant- 
m-aid from the State to the new ** Sri Pratab ” College, which it was proposed to 
open, and was to be under the control of the authorities of the Hindu Central 
College at Benares. The Eesident considered it very desirable that some arrange- 
ment should be m^de to impart higher education in Kashmir, and approved of 
a grant-m-aid of Es. 1,000 a month for the college and of Es. 300 a month for 
the Hindu High School on condition that — 

(а) the Minister in charge of the State Education Department should be a 

member of the managiiie committee ; 

(б) Ihe principal of the couege should supply aU information called 

for; 

(c) the college should be open to inspection by the Minister and his depu- 
ties; ^ 
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(<Z) the grant-in-aid should only be paid as long as the college continued to 
impart an University education; 

(e) both the college and the school should be open to all classes and creeds 
of people ; 

(/) the Darbar should have an effective voice in the appointment of the 
principal of the college- 

His Highness the Maharaja did not consider all these conditions necessary, 
but, in view of the influence which these theosophical institutions are likely to 
exercise in Kashmir, the Government of India decided that the Darbar, and the 
Resident through the Darbar, should have a proper control over them, and request- 
ed that the Darbar might be advised to issue orders in accordance with the Resi- 
dents views. 


The question of the right of European British subjects to acquire houses and 
. . i „ ^and in Kashmir came under consideration 

BrfuKSt,. *“ “ Revenue Minietei of the 

State had drawn the attention of the Resi- 
dent to a statement made by the Secretary of State in the House of Commons to 
theefiect that no restrictions were imposed by the Government of India, but that 
the Kashmir Darbar had laid down conditions as to the acquisition of land, etc., 
this being entirely within their rights, and that it would be wholly contrary to 
public policy to interfere with the free discretion of a Darbar in a matter of this 
kind. The Resident pointed out that this statement conflicted with the orders 
issued by the Government of India on more than one occasion, which laid down 
that the Kashmir Darbar are expected to allow British traders in Kashmir 
complete freedom to purchase or lease any private buildings or land required 
by them for the purpose of legitimate trade or occupation. The matter was 
referred to the Secretary of State, who was informed that, while the Government 
of India recognised the right of a Darbar to impose reasonable conditions on 
the acquisition of land by British subjects in Native State territo:ty great import- 
ance was attached to the maintenance of the principle that Native States should 
be expected to give to all classes of British subjects those facilities for trade and 
other legitimate purposes which are extended to Native States’ subjects in British 
India, and that the Resident in Kashrnir might with ad var,tage be empowered to draw 
up some rules as to the acquisition of immoveable property in the State in commu- 
nication with the Darbar, and subject to the approval of the Government of India. 
In his reply, dated the 13th November 1908, the Secretary of State said that the 
analogy between the position and privileges of Native States’ subjects settlirg in 
British India and that of British settlers in Native States was not exact, since the 
former at once fell in to the ranks of British Indian subjects, while the latter, if 
of European origin, carried with them a privileged position which might give rise 
to friction; that it was desirable that no general obligation should be placed upon 
the Kashmir Darbar ; that each case should be decided on its merits ; and that 
there was no advantage in attempting to devise a solution of a difficuty which 
had not, in his opinion, become so serious that it might not be left in the hands 
of the Darbar- 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir issued a proclamation in May 1907, 

; PoUtical agitation in Kashmir. expressing his disapproval of the agi- 

tation in the Punjab, and warning his sub- 
jects against participation in it. The Resident was requested to convey to His 
Highness the appreciation of the Government of India. 

At the same time on account of rumours of disafiection among the Kashmir 
Imperial Service Troops the Resident urged Sir Amar Singh, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Kashmir Army, to take special precautions to counteract the acti- 
vity of the agitators. Sir Amar Singh assured the Resident that the troops would 
remain loyal, that he had decided to send a Colonel to J ammu to take the matter 
up, and that he had already telegraphed His H^hness the Maharaja’s proclama- 
tion to all m’litary stations to be read on parade. 

In August 1909 the Resident in Kashmir reported that His Highness the 
Maharaja had expelled one Vishwa Nath, a prominent sedition monger, from the 
State. The Resident was requested to inform His Highness, that the Govern- 
ment of India had leamt with satisfaction of His Highness’s wise and loyal 
action. 
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In 1908 the Resident in Kashmir asked for an authoritative ruling from the 
Puneh. Government of India on the question of 

Settlemeni of the dispvte between the ownership of the forests and mines 
Kashmir and Punch regarding forests in. the Thakiala Parawa Pargana of the 
end mines in the Thakiala Parawa Par- Pvmch Si ate. The matter was in dispute 
gana of Punch. between the Kashmir Darbar and the Raja 

of Punch. The former maintained that, masmuch as revenues derived from 
mines and forests were customarily recognised as the prerogative of a suzerain 
Darbar, the Raja of Punch could lay no claim to them, and that the Kashmir 
Darbar therefore had the right to work the mines themselves or through any agency. 
The Raja of Punch on the other hand contended that, as the pargana was 
** assigned ” to him “ in consideration of an annual quit-rent,” such rights over 
the revenues of forests and mines were vested in him, and that, as the forest and 
customs income formed no part of the land revenue, the Kashmir Darbar was 
entitled to no income therefrom. 

In all the circumstances of the case it appeared to the Government of India 
reasonable to assume that the ownership of mines and forests, in which the Rajas 
of Punch had exercised a right of “ user ” for 52 years, vested in them. 
On the other hand, there was no evidence to show on what basis the proportion of 
quit-rent to land revenue was originally fixed, or what items were included in the 
term " land revenue ” for that purpose. If, however, Punches claim that the 
mines, forests, quarries, etc., were taken into account at the time when the propor- 
tion of the quit-rent was fixed were correct, it followed that the Kashmir Darbar 
were entitled to the proportionate share of the revenues from these sources. 
After a further reference to the Resident, the Government of India authorised 
him in August 1909 to effect a settlement on the following terms — 

(1) The Rajas of Punch shall pay to the Kashmir Darbar an annual quit- 

rent for the pargana in question. The amount of this quit-rent shall 
always bear the proportion of 25 per cent, to a sum made up of the 
land revenue of the tract, with all cesses and taxes, including grazing 
tax and the net mcome derived from mines and forests, but excluding 
income from customs and the sum at present granted m jagic in the 
pargana. 

(2) The ownership of forests and mines in the pargana shall be held to vest 

in the Rajas of Punch ; and, subject to the payment of the quit-rent, 
the latter shall be entitled to enjoy the produce. 

(3) In future the Rajas of Punch shall not have the right to grant jagirs 
in the pargana without the consent of the Kashmir Darbar. 

In June 1909 the Resident in Kashmir submitted proposals regarding the 

Afpdntmem of an Assistant to the control to be exercM in futme over the 
ReM for PuiuA. admmistration of the Punch Lx 

order to meet the wishes of the Raja, who 
was anxious that the post of Assistant Political Officer should be abolished, he con- 
sidered that the measure of control hitherto exercised might be somewhat relaxed, 
and accordingly suggested that one of his Assistants, who might be styled the 
Assistant to the Resident in Kashmir for Punch, should be deputed to tour in Punch 
every cold weather, inspectiag the work of administration, pointing out minor 
defects to the Raja and his officials, and reporting to the Resident all larger matters 
which might require his attention. The Assistant to the Resident for Puneh would 
be instructed not to interfere in minor matters, but to make himself acquainted with 
what was going on, to see that the expenditure was properly controlled within the 
budget estimate yearly sanctioned, and to ensure that no changes in the higher 
appointments were made without consulting him first. The Government of India 
Improved of these proposals, and authorised the Resident to request the Raja to 
pay due regard to the representations which the Assistant Resident might make, 
t Madras. 

The Raja of Cannanore had long been unable to exercise efficient control 
Laeeadtve Islands over the Laccadive Islands and had fallen 

Cessionby the Baja of Cannanore of his the payment of tribute of 

rights over the Laccadimidands. the Bntish Government. The administra- 

tion of the islands had therefore been 
agatuned by the Madras Government, but the question of their ultimate disposal had 
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never been determined. In 1900 the Government of India offered tbe Raja favour- 
able terms as regards Ms arrears of tribute and the tenure of Ms zamindari property 
on the mainland, in return for the absolute cession of the islands. The Madras 
Government reported in 1906 that the Raja, Muhammad Ali, had accepted 
these terms. 

About this time memorials were received from certain members of the Raja’s 

au right to tuttUontd. 

^ _ the islands, and the Madras Government 

were asked to report whether, in view of the peciiliar law of inheritance followed 

by the family, the Raja was entitled to cede the sovereignty of the Laccadive 

Islands without the consent of Ms family, and to furnish a further report on the 

several points raised in the memorial, and also a formal instrument executed by the 

Raja reciting the exact terms and conditions on which the cession was made. 

In April 1907 the Government of Madras forwarded the opinion of the 

Advocate General, showing that Muhammad Ali Raja of Cannanore had the right 

to cede the sovereignty of the islands without the consent of the members of Ms 

family, and to alienate, without the consent of his family, such private property 

in the islands as he might hold as head of the family, apart from Ms right as 

sovereign. The Govermnent of Madras also forwarded the draft of an instrument 

of cession wMch they proposed should be executed. The case was then laid 

before the Secretary of State who was asked to approve of the acquisition of the 

islands. 

The Raja of Cannanore died on the 5th September 1907 and was succeeded by 

Lis uterine sister, ImbicM Bibi, who had 
2)e<ah of the Raja. Agreement eonduded previously protested against the cession of 
With his successor. Laccadive Islands. The legal adviser to 

the Madras Government was of opinion that the arrangements for the cession of the 
islands made with the late Raja might be regarded as completed and binding on his 
successors and on the other members of the Mmily, and that a formal deed of cession 
by the Bibi was not essential. As, however, there were no urgent reasons for the 
immediate settlement of the question by a public and formal notification of the 
transfer of the islands, the Governor in Council considered it preferable to wait 
upon events in order ultimately to secure the Bibi’s willing acquiescence in the 
transfer. The Government of India agreed with this view and the Secretary of 
State was informed accordingly. The Secretary of State in reply expressed a doubt 
whether an assumption of sovereimty over the islands by the Government of 
T ndin. against the will of the ImbicM Bibi could be defended upon the plea that 
the sovereignty had been, in fact, ceded by her predecessor, and, in the circum- 
stances, approved the proposal to wait for the Bibi’s consent to the transfer. 

In June 1908 the Madras Government reported that there was reason to 
believe that the negotiations with ImbicM Bibi for the cession of the islands 
might be successM, and proposed that, should the Bibi agree, she should be 
ofiered certain terms, on condition that she would recognise the cession by the 
late Ali Raja as binding on herself, her heirs and successors. The Madras 
Government were authorised to proceed with the negotiations on the terms 
proposed. In December 1908 they forwarded an agreement concluded with 
ImbicM Bibi for the cession of the islands. The agreement was ratified by the 
Government of InMa, and a proclamation under section 4 of the Government 
of India Act, 1865, was issued, declaring the ceded lands and territories to be 
subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George. 

Mysoke. 

In June 1910 His Majesty the King was pleased to grant the honorary rank 

", of Colonel to His Highness the Maha- 
GrarA of honorary ranTcio His Highness. Mysore, who was also appointed 

Honorary Colonel of the 26th Cavalry. 

Sanction was accorded in December 1905 to the retention of the services of 
„ „ 7 T • Mr.E.MaconocMe,LC.S.,asPrivateSecre- 

Pnvate Secretary to the MaJwra^a. tary to the Maharaja up to the end of 
1906, the Resident explaining that, as changes were impending in the DiwansMp 
and in the personnd of the State Council, Mr. Maconochie’s services would be pw 
ticularly valuable to jI^ Highness for some time to come. 
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In Februaxy 1906 at the instance of the Maharaja sanction was accorded 

^ , . . , ^ to the appointment of Mr. V. P. Madhava 

AdrmmBtrM mrangemerOs. ^ ^ ^ -p 

TTrialma Murti, K.C.I.E., whose tenure of office expired on the 31st March 1906. 
Messrs. T. Ananda Pao and K. P. Pnttanna Chetty were appointed Councillors. 

As the arrangements for the transaction of business by the Council had been 
found defective, advantage was taken of the change to revise the rules of business. 
The revisions put as their object the distribution of executive powers between 
the members, so as to enable them to dispose of some of the State business in addi- 
tion to advising the Maharaja. 

Sir P. N. Krishna Murti retired from the office of Diwan on the 31st March 


1909, and was succeeded by Mr. T. Ananda Pao. Mr. K. P. Puttarma Chetty was 
appointed first Councillor and Mr. H. V. Nanjundayya second Cormcillor. 1 


In 1902 the Mysore Darbar had offered to provide a site and to contribute 
r.-. . iff- 7 > 5 lakhs towards the foundation of a pro- 

^ ' posed Indian Institute of Science associated 

^ ‘ with the name of the late Mr. Tata of 


Bombay. In March 1907 the Darbar issued a notification assigning to the Gover-> 
nor-General of India'in Council the exclusive management of, and hill jurisdiction 
over, the lands in the Mysore State required for the purpose of locating this 
institute, and in November 1907 the Pesident in Mysore was informed that it was 
desirable that the land required for the Tata Institute should be included within 
the limits of the Civil and Military station of Bangalore, in order that it might 
be brought under the operation of the laws in force in that station ; that at 
the same time it should be excluded from the control of the Municipality ; and that 
the Charitable Endowments Act, 1890 (VI of 1890), with necessary modifications, 
should be applied to the station. On the Pesident submitting drafts of the 
various notifications, they were duly published, and he was appointed the Govern- 
ment of India representative on, and chairman of, the Council of the institute. 


In December 1905 the arms regulations of the State were revised on the 


Arms regulations. 


lines of the Arms Rules in force in British 
India. 


The Mysore Darbar passed certain tentative rules, for a period of three years 
_ , . , .. 7 . , only, in connection with the issue of explor- 

mi p.„specting licenses and mbing 

‘ leases, and tke pending applications for 

licenses under them were sanctioned for ordinary prospectors, subject to the 
condition that the prior sanction of the Government of India would be 


obtained to the grant to capitalists or financial agents of mining conces- 
sions of special magnitude or importance, which are not covered by the 
sanctioned rules. Certain special prospecting concessions which had been 
granted by the Darbar to the Mysore Manganese Company were sanctioned by 
the Government of India, and in October 1909 the revised rules proposed by the 
Mysore Darbar were approved by tb.e Government of India, subject to certain 
modifications, and on the condition that the prior sanction of the Govermnent of 
India should be obtained before any lease is granted which is not covered by the 
sanctioned rules, and in which it is proposed to grant an area exceeding 10 
square miles. 


In November 1908 the question of removing the civil disabilities attaching 

rf- -I j- IT-.- 1 T^T fir ■ . to Native Christian converts in the Mysore 

of Nalwe Ohna«m gt,*, pr„minenoe, Li . 

copy of a question and answer' in the House 
of Ooimnons was received from the Secretary of State for India, who asked for a 
report on the present position of affairs together with an expression of the views 
of the Government of India as to the action, if any, which the circumstances 
now required. After consulting the Resident in Mysore Lord Manley was informed 
that the Government of India concurred in the opinion held in 1902 by Lord Curzon^s 
Government that the question was one in which the initiative should properly 
be lefe to the raler of the State, and that the Government of India saw no justi- 
fication for interfering with the discretion of His Highness the Maharaja, who 
would naturally be guided in the matter by his own feelings and by those of his 
people. 
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The Government of India in 1906 sanctioned a grant of about a lakh and a 
Bangalore. quarter of rupees for the relief of the con- 

_ gestion of population m certain overcrowd- 
Cw^l md mvl^ry Mwn of Banga- military station 

lore. RcUet of oor^eelum.^ Bangalore in connection with a scheme 
for improving the sanitary condition of the station. In June 1903 the Resident 
reported that the scheme had been completed and that there was a saving of Rs. 
12,920 on the estimates originally sanctioned by the Government of India. This 
amount was regranted for the purpose of constructing houses to be let to the 
poorest class of evicted tenants at a nominal rent. It was subsequently 
represented that this sum would be insufficient to provide all the accom- 
modation required, and the Government of India expressed their willigness 
to meet one half of the further necessary expenditure, subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 60,000, provided that the Municipality agreed to defray the other half of 
the expenditure. The contribution on the part of the Municipality took the form 
of a loan from Government of Ri. 50,000 repayable by 20 half-yearly instalments 
with interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. In December 1908 the whole 
amount of rupees one lakh was placed at the disposal of the Bangalore Muni- 
cipal Conunission. 

Punjab. » 

A deputation from the States of Patiala, Jind and Nabha waited upon His 

aamaUonofSriUAprouaion. Wq9, tnd ptesentei from the 

Chiefs m commemoration of the centenary 
of the issue of the proclamation guaranteeing to those States the protection of the 
British Government. Expressions of loyalty to the Crown were conveyed both 
by the deputation and in the hharitas. A similar communication was received 
from the Nawab of Maler Kotla. The representatives of the Chiefs were asked by 
His Excellency to convey to Their Highnesses his warm thanks for their congra- 
tulations, and suitable replies to the Maritas were subsequently sent through the 
Government of the Punjab. 

On the death of the Nawab of Bahawalpur in February 1907 at Aden, 
Bahawalpur. when returning to India from a pilgrimage 

to Mecca and Medina, sanction was accorded 
to the succession of the Chiefs only son, Sadiq Muhammad Khan. The new 
Chief being a minor, it was decided that the administration should be entrusted, 
subject to report after two years, to a Council of Regency of Native officials 
consisting of a President and four Members, and that the Political Agent should 
have wide discretionary powers of control. 

The Raja had been invested with full powers in 1893. His administration was 
Bilaspur. satisfactory, but in 1902 it was 

found to be necessary to require the appoint- 
ment of a Wazir approved by Government and to impose certain conditions. 
The Raja showed no signs of improvement, and violated the conditions by absent- 
ing himself from his State. He was therefore deprived of his powers, until such 
time as he might appear to be fit to exercise them, and the State was placed 
under the supervision of the Superintendent of the Simla Hill States. In 
February 1908 the Punjab Government recommended that the Raja might be per- 
mitted to return to his State, and to resume its administration, provided he 
gave his consent in writing to certain conditions proposed by the Superintendent 
of the Simla Hill States. The Raja accepted the conditions proposed by Govern- 
ment, but suggested a slight modification in one of them, to which the Superin- 
tendent, Fill States, agreed. Sanction was accordingly granted to the restitution 
of the Raja’s powers subject to the conditions agreed to him, and on the under- 
standing that all the terms to be imposed would remain in force for one year only, 
after which the Raja should be subject to no special conditions except the gen- 
eral obligation of consulting the Superintendent, Hill States, in all important 
matters. 

In May 1907 the Punjab Government proposed the restoration to the Raja 

of Chamba of the control over his State 
Chamba. forests under certain con<Ktions, and as a 
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temporary and experimental measure, in the first instance for a period of five 
years, during which the provisions of the lease to Government were to be held 
in abeyance. The recommendation was approved. 

The Eaia of Faridkot who died on the 11th February 1906 having left no 

legitimate son, the succession of his nephew, 
Faridko.. Singh, whom he had adopted 

in 1902, was recognised. The young Chief being a minor, sanction was accorded 
to the proposal of the Local Government that the administration of the 
State should be conducted by a Council of three, the President being a native 
official of good character and experience. 


His Highness was permitted to visit Europe in 1906, 1907, 1908, and 1910, 

for the benefit of his health, and to visit his 
Kapurthala. children whom he had placed at school dur- 

Visit of the Baia to Eurofe, ing bi s visit in 1905. 


In representing the indebtedness of the Isanagar estate in the Kheri district 
^ , T .7 n • i XT of the United Provinces of Agra and 

PwiMse ^ ^ Oudh, the Government of the United Prov- 

cf tk, Mage «/ Ame&e .« suggested that the offer of five aud 

a half lakhs of rupees made by Hfs Highness the Eaja of Kapurthala, who is the 
premier talukdar in Oudh, for the village of Amethi, which brings in an annual 
profit of Es. 12,000, might be accepted. With the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab sanction was accorded in January 1910. 


In November 1908 the Punjab Government brought to notice the unsatis- 
factory state of afiairs prevailmg in 
Keonthal. Keonthal State, and submitted pro- 

posals for the assumption by Government of control over the revenues of the State 
without actually depriving the Eaja of his position as Euling Chief. The proposals 
were approved, the attention of the Punjab Government being invited to the 
desirability of leaving the existing system of administration as far as possible 
undisturbed. 


The death of His Highness Nawab Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan, Chief 

of the Maler Kotla State, was reported in 
Maler Kotla, August 1908, and on the 6th October 1908 

the Government of India sanctioned the succession of Nawabzada Ahmad Ali Khan, 
the elder surviving son of the late Nawab, to the Chiefship, aud his investiture with 
full ruling powers. In 1909 sanction was accorded to the addition of two guns to 
the salute of the Nawab of Maler Kotla, as a personal distmotion. 

Earlvin Mav 1909 , on receipt of information of a disturbance in the Mandi 
^ State, the Government of the Punjab 

Mandi. deputed a European Civil Officer, accom- 

Bisturbances in the State. panied by a small police guard, to restore 

order. A few days later the Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, who had also 
proceeded to Mandi, reported that the Eaja and his officials were in the hands of 
ffis rebellious subjects, who had seized the treasury, imprisoned the officials, 
and compelled the Eaja to dismiss the Wazir and appoint a new officer. As there 
was some apprehension of a serious disturbance if the people got out of hand, a 
double company of the 32nd Sikh Pioneers was despatched from Simla to Mandi. 
On the 29th May the local authorities reported that matters were settling down 
and that the rioters had dispersed. The troops were accordingly withdrawn. The 
disturbances appear to have been due to general maladministration by the State 
officials, over whom the Eaja esercised no influence. 


On the deposition of Eaja Devindar Singh in 1846 the Government of India 

directed the confiscation of certain villages. 

Nabha. • b • Since that date the Eaja of Nabha had made 

The dam. to vdlage8^nBn^ attempts to secure the retrocession 

iishtemtofy. villages, but was informed in 

ISOl ths,t, althou^ the continued loyalty and devotion of the Chiefs who succeeded 
Devindar Si"gb had completely erased the memory of his misdemeanours, the 
Government of India were unable to reconsider a decision which was arrived at 
aftOT a careful enquiry more than 60 years ago, A second appeal which was made 
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to tlie Government of India in 1906, was also unsuccessful, but permission '^as 
given to the Raja to appeal to His Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

In forwarding a memorial on the subject to the Secretary of State in 1908 
the Government of India said that, while they agreed with the Punjab Govern- 
ment that, if the case were dealt with on its merits, there would be no ground, 
for reconsideration, they recognised that the Raja had some reason for feeling 
aggrieved, and they would be glad, if it were feasible, to make some substantial 
concession in return for his eminent service to the Indian Empire. They therefore 
suggested that they might be authorised, irresepective of the points urgid by the 
Raja, to reward his services by the grant to him, if the inhabitants agreed, of 
British villages of the approximate value of those appropriated by the British 
Government in 1846, or of a cash allowance of the same amount. The Secretary 
of State expressed his general agreement with these suggestions. 

It was then discovered that the inhabitants of the villages were opposed to 
the proposed transfer. It was moreover understood that the Raja would not 
regard the proposed concession as a satisfactory settlement of his case, as it 
would not cover the question of the honour of his family. His Highness was 
informed of the di£6.culty which had arisen and that, in the circumstances, the 
only alternative appeared to be to consider the proposal to grant him a cash jagir. 
The Pimjab Government reported in 1910 that His Highness did not regard the 
offer of the British Government as a satisfactory and just conclusion of the 
matter. In the circumastances the Government of the Punjab proposed not to 
move further unless His Highness reopened the case. A copy of the correspon- 
dence which had passed was transmitted for the information of the Secretary 
of State. 


After consultation with the Punjab Government His Excellency the Viceroy 
Patiala. accorded sanction to the grant of full 

powers to His Highness the Maharaja of 

Grant of powers to the MaMraja. Patiala. His ExceUency’s decision was 

made known to His Highness on the 30th September 1909, and the resignation 
of the Coxmcil of Regency was accepted on the same day. 

His Highness attained the age^of 18 years on the 12th October 1909. 

The powers were granted provisionally, and His Highness was given to under- 
stand that, if the experiment of giving him full powers at his early age proved to 
be successful, he would, at the end of a sufficient period of probation, be duly 
invested formally by the Viceroy. 

In August 1909 information reached the Government of India that the 
... members of the Arya Samai in the Patiala 

Seduwmn the State. been spreading a feeling of 

sedition against the British Government and that some of them had been mak- 
ing seditious speeches. 

On the matter coming to the notice of the Maharaja he asked the Political 
Agent to take steps in consultation with the Council of Regency to suppress the 
disaffection. The Inspector-General of Police in the Patiala State suggested the 
issue of general orders against sedition rather than the institution of special prose- 
cutions. The Political Agent thought that the punmhment of one or two leaders 
of the movement would be more effective. The police, however, acting on orders 
from the Council, arrested some 80 persons, and although the Political Agent again 
impressed on the Maharaja the advisability of restricting the prosecution to a few of 
the more notorious offenders no less than 76 persons were brought to trial. On the 
application of counsel for the prosecution 37 of the accused were discharged, and 
four others added to the list of accused, making a total of 43. In January 1910 
the Maharaja was advised by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
to go through the evidence in the case, and to prosecute only those against whom 
good evidence was forthcoming. On examining the evidence His Highness decided 
to stop proceedings against aU the accused, to banish those who were British sub- 
j ects, and to deprive the rest who were in the State service of their appointments. 

The view of the Lieutenant-Governor was that there were reasonable grounds 
for considering that there had been some simmering sedition in the State, and that 
the Maharaja had acted properly in bringing the matter to notice, but that only 
the Chief offenders should have been prosecuted, and that the manner in which 
the case closed could not be considered satisfactory. H 3 eo nsidered that the attack 
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whicli li8.dbeei]imade on the Arya Samaj as a whole had probably inspired the 
discontented members of that body with a fresh grievance and fresh zeaL The 
Government of India concurred in the view which His Honour the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor had formed of the case, and expressed surprise at the proceedings in the case. 
They observed that a prosecution appeared to have been undertaken by the 
Patiala Darbarina form and manner which wore the appearance of an attack on 
the Arya Samaj without any due consultation of the Punjab Government, and 
that the Political Agent appeared to have taken no steps to see that his own 
advice or that of the Lieutenant-Governor was carried out. The opinion was 
expressed that it was essentially a case in which Imperial considerations were 
involved, and on that ground and in pursuance of his duty as the adviser of an 
altogether inexperienced young ruler, who had powers only on probation, the 
Political Agent ought unquestionably to have controlled the case in its initial 
stages under the orders of the Punjab Government. The failure to do so had 
resulted in a fjCLSco which was not creditable to any concerned. 

On the death of His Highness Raja Dasht Nikandan Sen sanction was 
g , . accorded on the 16th June 1908 to the 

^ * recognition of Tikka Bhim Sen, the elder 

son of the late Raja, as his successor, on the condition that the Raja must consult 
the Commissioner of the Jullundar Division on all important matters. The Govern- 
ment of Tr>dia. were unwilling to sanction the imposition of certain conditions 
advocated by the Punjab Governments 


Rajputana. 


In 1908 the Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, submitted a report by 

Aimer-Merwara Lupton, ^vko had been appoint- 

^ ^ c «T ed in 1906 to conduct the revision of the 

evenue i^e erne . revenue settlement of Ajmer-Merwara. Mr. 

Lupton was in favour of having no fixed assessment whatever, but of extending 
the principle of fluctuating assessment recommended by the Government of India 
not only to irrigated lands but to the entire unirrigated area also. Mr, Colvin 
supported this proposal. On a careful consideration of the question the 
Government of India found that a fluctuatiag assessment would lead to one of 
two difficulties, in that either too much power must be left in the hands of the 
subordmate stafl, or the revenues and the people must be burdened with a 
numerous and highly efficient superior stafi ; in other words the people would, in 
either case, be exposed to constant interference from officials. For these reasons 
the Government of India rejected the proposals for a fluctuating assessment, and 
decided that a fixed assessment should be adopted .save in exceptional areas. 
In January 1910 the settlement operations in Ajmer-Merwara were placed under 
the supervision of the Board of Kevenue, United Provinces, and it was decided 
that the proposals of the Board should be submitted through the Chief Com- 
missioner. Mr. Luj)ton's revised proposals for the reassessment of the different 
tahsils in the district were generally approved by the Government of India in 
July 1910. The new settlement was fixed for a period of twenty years. 


Alwar. 

Withdrawal of restrictions 
on the ruling powers of the Maharaja. 


The restrictions imposed in 1903 on the 
exercise of ruling powers by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Alwar were removed in 
December 1908. 


A long-standing dispute between the Alwar and Bharatpur Darbars as to the 
Alwar and Bharatpur. > division of the waters of the Ruparel river 

SetOementof dispute as to right of ’”'^8 brought to a close in 1910. The upper 

irrigation from the Ruparel river. ^ territory, 

and on leaving that State the river 
flows through Bharatpur. The apportionment of the water between the two 
Sta^ has been a matter of difficulty for over a hundred years. A rough division 
of the water was made by Lord Lake in the year 1805 and in 1837, when the 
question again arose, the Government of the North-Western Provinces accepted 
^ secure to both States an equal share of the waters by the construction 

of dams of i^sonry, and the necessary works were executed on the Ruparel 
nver, and on its tributary the XJmreiuu This deoision haa been appealed to at 
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‘diSerent periods by both States as tbe declaration of their rights, bnt has never 
been fully carried out in practice. 

Both dams broke. The Alwar State replaced the Urorein dam by a dam 
at Siliser, and claimed that the Bharatpur State should share the expense of 
rebuilding the dam on the Ruparel. This the Bharatpiir State refused to do 
because as long as there was no dam they obtained more water. Disputes con- 
tinued until the Irrigation Commibsion of 1901 advised that, if the G-overnment 
of India saw fit to authorise the Agent to the Govenor General in Eajputana to 
reopen the question, it might be possible to secure the utilisation of water 
which under the present arrangement was allowed to run to waste. In 
1904 Mr. Inglis, of the Bengal Public Works Department, was appointed 
to consider whether the present distribution of water was in accordance with the 
decision of 1837, and if necessary to suggest practical arrangements for giving 
efiect to these orders. He reported that the Alwar State was not obtaining its 
full share, and Lord Curzon’s Government decided that the Alwar State should 
receive the full amount to which it was entitled under the agreement of 1837. 

Against this decision the Bharatpur State appealed to His Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State for India in 1906, and the Government of India admitted a 
rejoinder to this appeal from the Alwar Darbar in December 1908. The Agent 
to the Governor-General in Eajputana was of opinion that the Bharatpur State 
had, by prescription, established a claim to considerably more than the half 
share to which it was entitled under the decision of 1837. The Government of 
India were of a difierent opinion, and, in forwarding the appeal and the rejoinder 
to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for a final decision, adduced reasons why the 
decision of 1837 should be maintained, and recommended that the decision of 
Lord Curzon’s Government should not be revised. The Secretary of State con- 
curred in this view, and directed that the apportionment made by the officer 
appointed to consider the proposals of the Alwar Darbar should be final and that 
no appeal therefrom to higher authority should be permitted, but that this 
decision would not preclude either State from appealing to the Government of 
India, if, owing to natural or other causes in the future, the equal division secured 
by these measures should be materially altered. 

The above orders have been communicated to the Agent to the Governor 
General in Eajputana for the information of the Darbars concerned, and he has 
been requested to nominate an officer, after consulting the two Darbars, to carry 
out the redistribution of the waters. 


Banswara. 


Investment of 
fowers. His 
t^ieaiion. 


the 


Chief with riMng 
con&uct and 


In January 1906 His Highness Maharawal Shambhu Singh of Banswara was 

invested with ruling powers, subject to 
certain restrictions. Two years later, the 
Agent to the Governor General reported 
that His Highness had caused the death of 
a woman belonging to his zenana, and 
suggested that His Highness should be derived of aU powMs in the adnm- 
istration and that he should forfeit the privil^es and distinctions of a Euling 
Chief. The matter was referred by the Government of India to the Secretary of 
State, with whose approval the Agent to the Governor General was informed 
that, in view of the fuU and voluntary confession made by His Highness, his 
evident repentance, and his previous character, it was unnecessary to hold 
any public and formal enquiry, it being definitely understood that he would 
abdicate all his powers of administration in the State and would have no 
connection with the administration in future. The Government of India furthCT 
decided that within the State His Highness should be allowed to retain his 
honours as the Chief of Banswara, but that no honours could be accorded to 
>iiTn outside his own territory, where he would be regarded as a private indivi- 
dual. His Highness made a formal annoimoement of the abdication of his 
powers of admiaistration in the State, in favour of his son Maharaja Kunwai 
Pirthi Singh, and the administration is being carried on undCT the direct super- 
vision of the Political Agent, as the Maharaj Kunwar is completing his 
education. 

„ ^ In consequence of the partial failure of 

FaUme of crops m 1907-08. 

in June 1908. 
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Loan 


Bikaner. 

of 12 laJchs by the Mysore Dar^ 


bar to the Bikaner Darbar for the construe- 
tion of the Borawar-Hissar Railway, 


Sanction was also accorded to the postponement of the payment during the 
year 1907-08 of the annual instalment of Ks. 25,000 towards the liquidation of the 
ATTigti-ng Government loans. 

In March 1906 the Jodhpur and Bikaner Darbars put forward a proposal 

for the construction of a railway from 
Borawar to Hissar, 180 miles in length, of 
which 50 miles would lie in Jodhpur, 100 
miles in Bikaner, and 30 mile s in British 
territory. The Jodhpur Darbar were to 
pay for the portion in their own territory and the Bikaner Darbar for the portions 
in Bikaner and British territory. The Secretary of State sanctioned the proposal. 
The Bikaner Darbar, not having sufficient funds for the purpose, apphed for a 
loan of 12 lakhs from Government, but this was refused as there were several 
lines of great urgency to be taken in hand, and the allotment for railway 
construction was very limited. Thereupon the Darbar arranged for the loan to 
be granted by the Mysore Darbar at 4 per cent, interest per annum xmder 
Government guarantee. This arrangement was sanctioned. 

The Agent to the Governor General in Eajputana recommended in 1907 
Grant of fuU ruling powers to tU that the restrictions which had been placed 
Maharaja of Bikaner. OH the exercise of ruhng powers by His 

Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, when 
he was installed on the gadi in 1898, should be withdrawn, on the condition that 
His Highness should keep the Political Agent fully informed of aU inaportant 
matters affecting the administration of the State. The Government of India, while 
agreeing that the time had come when the restriction placed on the Maharaja's 
powers might safely be dispensed with, were of opinion that the concession should 
not be fettered by the condition mentioned by the Agent to the Governor-General, 
and decided that, in view of the administrative capabilities of the Maharaja, and 
of the fact that the presence of the Political Agent should be sufficient to obviate 
any risk of misgovemment, the restrictions hitherto imposed upon His Highness's 
powers should be unconditionally withdrawn. 

Grant of honorary rank to the Maharaja. - of Hk Majesty the 

King s birthday, 1909, His Highness was 
promoted to the rank of honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 


In October 1901 the Government of India, in order to determine the 
Dhoipur. respective responsibility of the Patiala and 

Responsibility of Dhoipur ani Patiala Darbars for the^ debts wluch 

Darbars for certain debts. *Hen outstanding against their late 

Chiefs, and with a view to settle the joint 
account between the late Maharaja of Patiala and the late Maharaj Rana of 
Dhoipur, ordered that a joint report ^ould be prepared by officers representing 
the iwo States. _ This joint report together with the Committee's recommenda- 
tions and the opinions of the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana and 
the Punjab Government was submitted to the Government of India in 1904, who 
decided that a sum of Rs. 24,56,156 due by Dhoipur to Patiala should not be 
repaid, but that the Patiala State shordd retain the sum of Rs. 75,000 paid to 
it by the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, that the administrators of the estate of the 
late Maharaj Rana of Dhoipur should restore to Patiala seven jewels valued at 
Rs. 6,24,600, and that, in view of the very large sums received by Dhoipur from 
Patiala, the Dhoipur State ought to accept liability for the full amount of the 
joint loan due to the Alliance Bank of Simla and the BarJr of Upper India. 

In 1906^ the Agent to the Governor General in Rajputana suggested a 
reconsideration of these orders. The proposal was referred to the Government of 
the Punjab, who maintained that the reasons advanced by the Agent to the 
Governor-General did not justify the re-opening of the question which had 
been settled after careful enquiry and consideration. The Agent to the Govemor- 
GenCTal was informed that the Government of India were unable to modify their 
previous decision, but they were prepared to consider a proposal made by the 
Patiala Darbar to release the jewels, provided the repayment of the purchase 
money by Dhoipur in reasonable instalments was guaranteed by Government. 

In March 1907 the Punjab Government reported that it was understood that 
the Alliance Bank of Simla declined to release the jewels held by them as security. 
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unless the whole claim outstanding against the Dholpur and Patiala Darbars on 
account of the joint loans issued to the late Chiefs of these two States was satisfied, 
and that, with a view to the very early release of the jewels in question, the 
Patiala Council of Regency were prepared to advance the entire amount on the 
following conditions : — 

(o) That the amount so advanced should be repaid to them by the Dholpur 
Darbar with interest at 4 per cent, per annum in instalments of not 
less than Rs. 1,00,000 a year, and 

(&) that the Government of India would undertake to guarantee the fulfil- 
ment of these terms by the Dholpur Darbar, and to act as an interme- 
diary between the two States iu all theic dealings with each other. 

The Punjab Government were informed in September 1907 that the Dholpur 
Darbar agreed to the payment of an instalment of rupees one lakh provided that 
no unforeseen cause, such as famine, intervened, and that they were also willing 
to pay interest half-yearly should financial considerations admit of it. The Govern- 
ment of Tndifl, expressed their inability to give the formal guarantee desired, but 
were prepared to use theic influence to secure the repayment of the money by 
the Dholpur Darbar, and were of opinion that, in order to avoid unnecessary 
delays, all payments and receipts should be made through the Political Agents 
of the two States. 

In August 1907 the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana submitted 
a representation from the Dholpur Darbar protesting against the decision of the 
Government of India, by which the whole liability for the liquidation of the joint 
debts had been thrown on the Dholpur State. Mr. Colvin also forwarded a note in 
which he supported the Darbar. Briefly the grounds on which the decision of 
Government was questioned were that native sentiment would never approve the 
arrangement made, and that, as the lateMaharaj Rana’s private estate was unable 
to meet the claims upon it, the Dholpur State should not be charged with the liability 
of the so-called joiut loans. A copy of the papers was forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, who strongly contested the views expressed by the Dholpur 
Darbar and by the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana. This was followed 
by a communication from the Patiala Darbar stating that they had decided to allow 
the Dholpur Darbar to release the jewels themselves without any interference on 
their part. As a result of these differences, and in view of the arguments advanced 
by the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana, it was decided in October 1908 
to appoint a Committee of Arbitration composed of the Maharaja of Bikaner, the 
Raja of Chamba, and Mr. H. V. Cobb, I.C.S., who were to decide whether the orders 
of the Government of India of 1905 that the Dholpur Darbar should be held solely 
liable for the fuU amount of the two joint loans were in accordance with the merits 
of the case, as it had since developed and might be equitably upheld, or, if not, for 
what portion of the joint loans should the Dholpur and Patiala States respectively 
be held hable. The Committee reported in March 1909 that they considered that the 
decision of the Government of India could not equitably be upheld, and that a fair 
solution of the problem, which would be in accordance with the point of view of 
Rulmg Chiefs in such a matter, was that the joint loans, with interest, should be 
liquidated in equal shares by the two Darbars concerned. They therefore suggested 
that in order to prevent the further accumulation of interest on the loans the Patiala 
Darbar should pay off the whole debt at once, with interest, the rate of interest 
payable on the Dholpur moiety being fixed at 4 per cent. The recommendations 
of the Committee were accepted by the Government of India and communicated 
to the local authorities concerned for necessary action. 

The Maharaj Rana of Dholpur was 
Grant of honorary ranh anA of full jiowerS’ gazetted an honorary Captain in the Army 

in Februaiy 1908. 

In May 1909 the Government of India, on the recommendation of the Agent 
to the G overnor-General in Rajputana, sanctioned the withdrawal of the hmitationa 
imposed on the exercise of ruling powers by His Highness, and asked the Agent 
to the Governor-General to convey to His Highness, in suitable terms, the con- 
gratulations of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

In Febjruary 1909 the Government of India approved the proposal of the Agent 
Dungarpur. Governor-General in Rajputana to 

invest His Highness the Maharawal of Dun- 
gai^ux with fuU and unrestricted ruling powers, 
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HisHiglmesstlieMaliaraia of 
Jaipur. 

Contributions to the Indian People's 
Famine Fund. 


Jaipur had made generous contributions of 
Bs. 15 lakbs in 1900 and Bs. 4 lakbs in 1901 
to the Indian People’s Famine Fund. In 
1906 His Highness oFered to contribute 
on behalf of himself and his senior Bani an 


additional sum of Bs. 4 lakhs to the Fund in commemoration of the visit of Their 


Boyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to his State in November 1905. 
The Agent to the Governor-General was informed that this further generous 
ofier of Their Highnesses had been received with the greatest satisfaction by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, who much appreciated the kindly and loyal spirit which 
prompted their action, and he was requested to inform Their Highnesses accordingly. 
The Agent to the Governor-General was further told that the offer was accepted 
on the assumption that he had satisfied himself that this gift did not involve loss to 
or neglect of the Maharaja’s own subjects, and that their needs had been amply met. 


In 1905 the Maharaja of Jaipur expressed his desire to contribute towards the 
cost of the construction of the Nagda-Muttra Bailway, but, as the State was involved 
in difficulties owing to famine. His Highness asked to be allowed to pay his contribu- 
^ . , , , T. , . , tion by easy instalments. His Highness was 

ParUci/pahmof the Darhar tn ^e con- jirformed that the estimated cost of the por- 
strucuon of the Nagda-Muttra Radway. ^ territory 

was about Bs. 85 lakhs, and it was enquired what sum the Jaipur Darbar would 
bewillingto contribute, the amount of each instalment, and the intervals at which 
it would be paid. The Maharaja replied that he would be glad to contribute the 
full amount of Bs. 85 lakhs, but, in order to guide him in declaring the amount 
of the instalments and the intervals at which they would be paid. His Highness 
wished to know what sums of money it would be necessary to provide as the work 
progressed, and the approximate intervals at which successive amounts would 
be required. The Maharaja was informed of the instahnents and the period within 
which the contribution would be required, but, finding it impossible to contribute 
so large a sum as Bs. 85 lakhs within the time specified, and being unwilling to lose 
the opportunity of securing an interest in the railway, he applied for a loan of 
that sum from Government. The Government of India regretted that this proposal 
could not be entertained, and that, unless the Darbar were prepared to contribute 
a smaller amount from the capital at their disposal, the offer must be withdrawn. 
The Maharaja then asked to be permitted to float a loan of Bs. 50 lakhs in 
England through the agency of some respectable European firm. The Secretary of 
State was addressed in the matter and was informed that it was proposed to approve 
of the proposal on condition that the Darbar clearly understood, and also expressly 
stated in the prospectus to be issued by them, that the Government of India would 
not guarantee the loan, and could accept no responsibility for the payment of either 
the principal or the interest thereon. In the circumstances it appeared to be doubt- 
ful whether His Highness would be successful in negotiating the loan. 

The Secretary of State replied that the information in his possession confirmed 
the view of the Government of India that the Jaipur Darbar were not likely to 
float a loan on favourable terms in England. He thought that it would be a matter 
of regret if the important experiment of the investment of Darbar funds in railways 
were to be prejudiced by giving the Darbar a permission which would probably 
result either in failure to raise a loan or in a loss on the entice transaction. He 


considered that the Darbar deserved encouragement in their desire to invest funds 
in the railway, and suggested that Government should accept from them at any 
time such sums as they could find from State funds, until the total cost of 
the section m Jaipur territory had been provided, such amounts being treated as 
a contribution to the capital expenditure of the line, carrying rights to a share 
in the profits according to established conditions. 

This suggestion was placed before the Darbar, who decided, before definitely 
accepting the offer, to find out on what terms it would be possible to float the loan 
in England, as they thought it would be more advantageous to raise a loan and thus 
participate at once in the profits of the railway than to obtain the interest they 
desired to acquire in the line by the payment of instalments when convenient. 
Finding subsequently that there was no immediate prospect of obtaining the loan 
in England on favourable terms, they arranged in 1909 to pay the first instalment 
of 10 lakhs towards the capital cost of the Jaipur section of the line, and deferred 
further negotiations in connection with the proposed loan. 
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Jodhpur. 

Restoration of fvU administrative powers 
to the Maharaja, 

in the administration of his State. 


In November 1908 the Government of India sanctioned the investiture of His 

^ . , Highness the Maharawal of Jaisalmer with 

Jaisalmer. powevs. 

The Eaj Eana of Jh-alawar expressed a desire in 1908 to proceed to England 
Jhaiawar ^ following year, to study law and to 

D j u/v 1 j j extend his general knowledge. His High- 
Proposed Vtsu to England negat^ved. informed that, while his desire for 

serious study was appreciated, it was regretted that the interests of his State were 
likely to suffer by the prolonged absence of the Chief, and that in this case cir- 
cumstances required the subordination of His Highness’ personal wishes. 

It had been found necessary in 1905, in consequence of the previous extrava- 
gance of the Maharaja, and on account of 
Ids weak health, which had necessitated hia 
removal from the Imperial Cadet Corps in 
1903, to limit the powers of His Highnea a 
In January 1908 the Government of India, 
acting on the recommendation of the Agent to the Governor-General in Eajputana, 
directed the restoration of full administrative powers to His Highness, subject to 
the conditions that the Chief should consult the Eesident and abide by his advice 
in all important matters, and without his consent should not alter arrangements 
introduced during the period of management, and that in matters of finince the 
existing arrangements under which practical control is vested in the Eesident should 
continue for the present. His Highness showed his appreciation of the generous 
treatment accorded to him, and in December 1908, at the instance of the A^ent to 
the Governor-General, the Government of India sanctioned the withdrawal of 
the restrictions previously imposed. The Eesident was instructed, in announcing 
this decision to His Highness, to inform him that it had given His Excellency very 
great pleasure to bestow this mark of confidence upon him. 

Owing to the involved condition of the finances of the Karauli State and to the 
^ jj prevalence of famine a number of loans 

^ ^ r ” a* ^ amoimting in all to Es. 5,62,000 were made 

Gfrant of loans to the State. ^ It was stipulated 

that the Political Agent should retain financial control of the State until its debts 
were liquidated. A further sum of Es. 75,000 was advanced in the following 
year. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kishangarh was invested with nxling powers in 
Kishangarh. December 1905, subject to certain restric- 

Grant of powers and of honorary ram,k. tions. These restrictions were withdrawn in 

May 1909, on the recommendation of the 
Agent to the Governor General, and^ the congratulations of His Excellency were 
conveyed to His Highness. 

The Maharaja was gazetted an honorary Captain in the Army in February 
1908. 

The Kota Darbar applied in April 1906 for a loan from Government up to Es. 

10 lakhs for the purpose of carrying on 

^ ^ 7 ^ the administration of the State for that 

Gram of loan to the State. Government of India sanctioned 

an immediate advance of Es. 2 lakhs, and said that a loan exceeding a total 
of Es. 5 lakbs could not, except in very urgent circumstances, be made with- 
out the sanction of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, who was being 
addressed with regard to the additional 8 lakhs. The loan of 2 lakhs sh ould be sanc- 
tioned subject to the condition that the annual budget of the State should be seen 
and approved by the Political Agent until such time as the liabilities of the 
State to Government were liquidated. Interest at 4 per cent, was to be levied. In 
July 1906 the Agent to the Governor-General reported that the Kota Durbar had 
applied for a second loan of Es. 4 lakhs, a portion of which was to be utilised 
to meet the tribute payment due to Government on the 1st August, and he recom- 
mended that, if the sanction of the Secretary of State had not been received an 
advance of two lakhs should be made at once, and that permission should be given 
to postpone the tribute pa 3 Tnent until such date as the receipt of the Secretary 
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of State’s approval would enable a further instalment of the loan applied for to be 
paid. The Government of India sanctioned the proposals of the Agent to the 
Governor -General in August 1906, and, in reporting their action to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India, req^uested sanction to the loan of Rs. 10 lakhs a][>plied 
for, and on the terms of repayment stated. The proposed loan was sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State, who observed that no action should be taken by the Gov- 
ermnent of India on a proposal for a loan to a Native State exceeding 5 lakhs of 
rupees, without previous reference to him. As meanwhile an improvement had 
taken place in the condition of the State finances, the Darbar did not require 
any further assistance from the Government of India beyond the Rs. 4 lakhs 
already advanced, and His Majesty’s Secretary of State was informed accordingly. 

The Maharao was entrusted with full ruling powers in 1897, subject to certain 

restrictions. Some of these restrictions were 
Removal of restriction on th& 'powers of rejnoved in 1903, and in May 1909 the Gov- 
■ffie Maharao. ernment of India sanctioned the withdrawal 

of the remaining limitations on the exercise of full ruling powers by the Maharao. 
The congratulations of His Excellency were conveyed to His Highness. 


In June 1906 the Agent to the Governor General in Rajputana reported the 
KushaigaFh. insubordinate behaviour of the Rao of 

Kushalgarh towards the Banswara Darbar. 

Conivctof the Rao towards the Bam- j^ter a careful consideration of the case the 
swara Darbar. Government of India approved of the Agent 

to the Governor-General’s proposal that, in addition to the obligations laid upon 
the Rao by the arrangements of 1869, he should be called upon to attend at Bans- 
wara for the Dashera festival for the next five years as a special act of feudal 
homage, to indicate that he is the subordinate of the Banswara Darbar. It was 
added that the Rao should be given .distinctly to understand that any further 
contumacy on his part would meet with prompt punishment, and that, should he 
fail to comply with the orders now passed, he would be deposed from his position 
as Rao, and the administration of Kushalgarh would be placed directly under the 
Assistant Resident until the Rao evinced a more amenable spirit. The Agent to 
the Governor-General was further told that the Maharawal of Banswara should 
be reminded of the Government of India’s ruling that all communications to the 
Rao should be made through the Political Ofiicer and not direct. 


A Government loan of 4 lakhs of rupees had been made to the Partabgarh 
Partabgarh. State in 1901, to relieve the burden of debt 

Fina'noial condition of the State. in which the State was involved as a result 

of the late Chief’s extravagance. In Feb- 
ruary 1906 the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana submitted a report 
in regard to the financial position of the State which was still unsatisfactory. 
The causes were reported to be the unfavourable nature of recent seasons, and the 
silting up of wells on which the poppy cultivation depended, from which crop 
the greater part of the State’s revenue was derived. To improve the situation it 
was recommended that the payment of the principal of the State’ s debt to Govern- 
ment should be limited to Rs. 6,000 a year for two years, and that thereafter the in- 
stalments of principal and interest should be fixed at Rs. 45,000 a year, until it 
should appear that the finances of the State were capable of larger annual repay- 
ments. It was also recommended that a further s u m of Rs. 1 lakh should be 
advanc^free of interest for the purposes of converting the unbricked weUs into wells 
feced with masonry with a view to increasing the State’s revenue. The Govern- 
ment of India in July 1906 sanctioned the proposal that payment of the principal 
of the Government debt should be limited to Rs. 6,000 a year for two years, but 
postponed consideration of the amount of subsequent instalments tiU receipt of a 
iurther report. It was not considered advisable to advance so large a sum as 
Rs. 1 lakh, but sanction was accorded to an additional loan of Rs. 10,000 at 4 
per cent, interest for experimental expenditure on irrigation weUs, and it was 
&ected that the entire financial arrangements of the State should be placed 
in the han<^ of the Political Agent, who was instructed tg curtail expenditure as 
far as possible. 

In February 1908, the Agent to the Governor-General reported on the fiua. u m'a.T 
condition and prospects of the State, and recommended that no definite instalment 
should be fixed at present for the repayment of the loan due by the St^te to Govern- 
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ment. The recommendation was sanctioned on the condition that the whole surplus 
of the State would be made available for the payment, first of the annual interest and 
then of the principal of the Govexunent loan. In September 1909 the Agent to 
the Governor-General reported that the expenses in connection with the marriage 
of His Highness the Maharawat of Partabgarh’s only surviving daughter with 
the eldest Raj Kumar of Sailana, Central India, which was to take place on the 
3rd November, were estimated at ]^. 81,000. To enable the State to meet this 
expenditure he recommended postponement of the next annual instalment, with 
interest, due from it towards the liquidation of the Government loan. He also 
recommended that the Darbar should be authorised to contract a short term loan 
from the State Treasurer at 7 per cent, interest. These proposals were sanc- 
tioned. The Agent to the Governor-General then reported that, of the total of Rs. 
81,000 required, Rs. 23,000 had been drawn from the cash balance in the State 
Treasury, and that a further sum of Rs. 23,000 had been obtained on loan from the 
State Treasurer, who was unable to advance a larger amount. It was proposed 
that the State should be allowed to borrow the balance of Rs. 35,000 feom the 
Alliance Bank of Simla, at 7 per cent, per annum for a period of four or five months ; 
the Bank clearly understanding that the Government of India did not guarantee 
the loan or accept any responsibility. The Bank stipulated however for a promise 
by the Political Agent, Southern Rajputana States, that he would use his good 
offices to see that the debt was repaid. This arrangement was sanctioned on the 
10th November 1909. The Bank’s loan was to have priority over that advanced 
by the State Treasurer. 

, In May 1908 the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana submitted 

proposals for currency reform in the 
Sha pura. Phulia pargana of the Shahpura Chief- 

ship, and suggested that the rate of conversion should be fiixed at 127 Chitori 
= 100 British rupees. The Government of India decided, in accordance with the 
assay report, to accept the local coin at 133 Chitori = 100 British rupees, and 
stated that there was no objection to the Obiefship withdrawing the local coinage 
from circulation at the rate proposed, if the j^jadhiraj was prepared to incur the 
loss that would fall on his revenues. The Chief accepted the proposals of Govern- 
ment and issued the necessary notification in September 1908. 

His TTig hr^ftaR the Maharao of Sirohi applied in 1906 for the services of a British 

officer for employment as tutor to his son 
^ and heir, Maharaj Kunwar Sarup Singh, 
A'pfoi'rdmemi of a tutor to ihe Maharao* s ^ period of two years. Lieutenant 

elder son. H. R. N. Pritchard of the Political Depart- 

ment was selected for the appointment, and sanction w‘as accorded to his employ- 
ment as tutor for a period of three months in the first instance. In July 1907, 
on the recommendation of the Agent to the Governor-General, Lieutenant 
Pritchard was permitted to continue in his appointment, on the understanding 
that his tenure of it could be extended beyond the period of two years in all as 
originally proposed. 

Early in 1907 the attention of the Government of India was drawn to the 
^ ^ . inadequacy of the resources of the Abu 

Increased, contribution to munieifm ])(iiiiiicipality to meet the growing needs 
funds at Abu. station. The Agent to the Governor- 

General in Rajputana was asked whether the Maharao of Shohi, in consider- 
ation of the material benefit which the State revenues derive from the British 
occupation of Mount Abu, could not in equity be invited to increase his contribu- 
tion of Rs. 3,000 a year to the municipal funds. The result of this enquiry was 
that His Highness agreed to enhance his contribution to Rs. 8,000 a year. This 
arrangement was accepted and the Agent to the Governor-General was requested 
to acknowledge His Highness’s action in suitable terms. 

The Sirohi Darbar in 1904 called in question the accuracy of the boundaries 
, Tx ^ I j j- between Sirohi and Palanpur and between 
Sirohi-Pdanfur-Danta boundary dns- panta. The former had been 

adjjudicated by Captains DufE and Hall in 
1853, the latter by Captains Battye and Phillips in 1870, and the decision had 
in both cases been accepted by the Government of India, The Sirohi Darbar, 
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wh.ile admitting the accuracy of the delimitations made in 1853 and 1870, repre- 
sented that the p-gisting demarcation pillars were not set up in accordance with 
the award of the Commissioners. The case was remanded in March 1905 to 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Eajputana for further examination. He 
reported on the dispute in April 1906, and his report was followed by several 
memorials from His Highness the Maharao. In December 1908 the matter was 
under the consideration of the Government of India when Colonel Piuhey, the 
Officiating Agent to the Governor-General, forwarded a further memorial from 
His Higmiess the Maharao of Sirohi, and suggested that 'primd fade there 
were grounds for doubting the accuracy of the boundary as at present laid down. 
He therefore recommended a re-examination of the entire disputed boundary. 
After consultation with the Bombay Government and a careful consideration 
of the representations of the Sirohi Darbar the Government of India came to the 
conclusion in 1910 that, having regard to the evidence available, it was not 
desirable to reopen the case. 


In conseq[uence of the heavy debts of the State, which amounted in 1904 to 

some Es. 25 lakhs, largely owing to recent 
. . • c*. * j famine and to the irresponsibility of the 

ImprowmerU tn Nawab, the Government of India insisted 

qvera reaxatonof . in that year on a closer control of the State 

finances. The headquarters of the Agency were removed temporarily from DeoU 
to Tonk, to enable the Political Agent to exercise closer supervision. In Novem- 
ber 1905 the Government of India accepted the proposal of the Agent to the 
Governor-General that the headquarters of the Agency should be re-transferred 
from Tonk to Deoh, on the distinct understanding that the Political Agent must, 
fox the present, spend not less than ten continuous days in every month at 
Tonk. A year later the Government of India approved of certain minor modifi- 
cations in the administration of the State, and authorised the Agent to the 
Governor-General to assure His Highness, who had asked for the restoration of his 
full powers, that his application would receive the most sympathetic consideration 
when the administration of the State had improved and its indebtedness to Gov- 


ernment had decreased. He W8 s congratulated on having acceded so readily to the 
arrangements which had been made for the temporary administration of his State. 
In November 1908 the Agent to the Governor-General in Eajputana reported 
that the Tonk Darbar had introduced Eegulations regarding newspapers and 
explosive substances which aimed at the prevention of the spread of sedition and 
anarchy in theic territory, and that the Nawab had asked that an assurance of 
special loya ty to His Majesty the King-Emperor and to the Supreme Government 
m'ght be communicated to Government. The Agent to the Governor-General 
was requested in reply to acknowledge suitably His Highness the Nawab’s assur- 
ance o'- special loyalty. 

The Government of India on the recommendation of the Agent to the Gover- 
nor-General in Eajputana accorded sanction in July 1909 to the grant of extended 
ruling powers to His Highness, and approved a revised scheme for the conduct of 
the administration of the State. The Agent to the Governor-General was 
requested to convey to His Highn ess the congratulations of His Excellency the 


Viceroy. 


In April 1907 the Agent to the Governor-General in Eajputana submitted 

Udaipur. approval the line of action which he 

* • . . proposed to adopt with a view to advancing 

Pohcy regardvn^ the ^ntroductwn of ^ ^ 

reforms. ^ ^ Gover^me^t of India, while accepting 

the proposal, intimated to the Agent to the Governor-General the desirability of 
explaining to His Higl ness the Maharana that there was no intention of pressing 
reforms upon him against his will. 


The health of the Maharaj Kunwar of Udaipur gave cause for anxiety in 

Se<M of the Maharaj Kunwar. and the Agent to the Governor-General 

represented the necessity for placing the 
Kunwar under the special care of a British medical officer, who would not 
only be his medical attendant, but also his tutor and guardian. For this duty the 
Agent to the Governor-General strongly recommended Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
Shore, LM»S., who had previously attended the Maharaj Kunwar, and upon whom 
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His Higlmess tlie Maharana and tlie Maharaj Kunwar placed great reliance. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Shore was accordingly appointed for a period of one year. 

United Peovincbs. 

In MarcTi 1905 His Higlmess the Maharaja of Benares addressed a memorial 
Benares. Honour the Lieutenant-Goyernox of 

Constitution of the State. Provinces of Agra and Oudi, in 

wliacn tie prayed tliat means miglit be 
found of giving His Highness and his successors a defined and permanent status 
among the Rulmg Chiefs of India. 

In his memorial the Maharaja claimed : — 

(1) that until the Agreement of 1794 Benares was a Native State and the 

Baja a Ruling Chief ; 

(2) that the surrender of the administration by the Raja in the Agreement 
of 1794 was only meant to be temporary ; and 

(3) that the position of the Raja in the Family Domains since 1794 is that 

of a Ruling Chief- 

The United Provinces Government in forwarding the memorial, which had 
their support, gave a brief summary of the historical facts. The conclusions they 
arrived at were that the first claim should be conceded, that the second was 
incorrect, as the terms of the Agreement and of the Regulations giving efiect to it 
clearly showed that the surrender of the administration was intended to be perma- 
nent, and that as regards the third claim it was possible to hold that the Maharaja 
was to a limited extent still a Ruling Chief. The Local Government forwarded a 
draft Instrument of Transfer securing for the Maharaja a definite position among 
the Chiefs of India and at the same time fully protecting the interests of the 
tenantry. 

After a very careful consideration of the matter the Government of India 
forwarded the Maharaja’s memorial to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
explaining that His Highness was neither one thing or the other, that he was 
dissatisfied with his position, that the administration was carried on with some 
friction, and that a change which would define his position more clearly was desir- 
able. Certain modifications were made in the Instrument of Transfer with a view 
to safeguarding the rights of these who would become the Maharaja’s subjects 
and the Secretary of State’s sanction was asked to the proposed arrangements. 
iHis Lordship after making certain enquiries sanctioned the proposal in October 
1910, but directed an alteration in the preamble of the Instrument of Transfer 
in regard to the reasons for gi\ ing the Maharaja the status of a Ruling Chief, and 
provision of a clause in the Instrument for the grant of compensation by BHs High- 
ness to any British subject, owning land in the new State, who might refuse transfer 
^with the transferred territories. The State of Benares as now constituted will con- 
sist of the parganas of Bhadohi and Kera Mangram of the Family Domains of the 
Hajas of Benares which were administered by the British Government, as well as 
the tract (coipprisiog the Fort of Ramnagar audits appurtenances), but the pargana 
,of Zaswar Raja hitherto uacluded in the Family Domains will for administrative 
reasons be treated as part of British India. 

It was the intention of His Excellency the Viceroy to announce the change in 
the status of His Highness the Maharaja during his vsit to Benares in November 
4910. 

’ In February 1907 sanction was accorded to the introduction of a scheme pro- 
posed by His Highness the Nawab of 
Rampur. Rampur for the future administration of his 

Anrangements for the future admin- gtate, on the understanding that if the new 
istra^ion of the State. scheme does not work satisfactorily full 

power .is reserved to make a change that may seem expedient. The new scheme 
involves the replacement of the Minister appointed under the old scheme by a 
Revenue Secretary and a Judicial Secretary, the Revenue Secreta:^ taking charge 
of the Revenue Department, Stamps, Municipal, Octroi and Excise matters, and 
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tte Educational Department ; and tlie Judicial Secretary l>,olding tte executive 
charge of Civil and Cr imina l Courts and the supervision of the Medical, Jail and 
Begistration Departments. 

He has also been made Judge of the Court of Appeal for all Civil and Criminal 
cases, and has been given power to exercise revisional and appellate jurisdiction 
within certain limits over the Civil and Sessions Ju^e, His Highness has 
retained under his own control the Departments of Public Works, Army, Dar-ul- 
insha (His Highness’s Chief Office at Bampur), Treasury and Finance, and 
Household, and sits at the Court of Final Appeal in aU Judicial matters, Civil and 
Criminal. 

In January 1906 Sahibzada Nasir AH Khan, brother of His Highness the 

Nawab of Bampur, addressed Sir Curzon- 
Arrangfements made for Sahibzada ^yPie, Political Aide-de-Camp, India 
Nasir Ah Khan of Rampur. Office, stating that as he had completed 

his education and had obtained his degree he desired to be reHeved of the 
control of his guardian, and to be permitted to marry and settle in England. 
Mr. Hodgkins, the Sahibzada’s prospective father-in-law, made certain stipu- 
lations conditional to granting his consent to a formal engagement with his 
daughter, among which were (1) that NasirAHKhan should become anaturaHsed 
Eng lish subject, (2) that he should renounce for ever all rights and claims to the 
succession of the gadi of Bampur, and that no pressure, poHtical or otherwise, 
should be brought to bear upon him to return to India in any capacity whatsoever, 
and ( 3 ) that an income of £ 3,000 a year should be assured. The Secretary 
of State referred the matter to the Government of India, who in turn requested 
the Government of the United Provinces to obtain the opinion of the Nawab of 
Bampur on the subject. 

The Nawab stated that he had no objection to the withdrawal of the control 
of the guardian over Sahibzada Nasir AH Khan, and offered his brother, in 
addition to the Sahibzada’s income of £180 a year, a guaranteed income of £ 1,020 a 
year for the Sahibzada’s Hfe, on condition that he married and settled down in 
England, and on his decease £820 to his widow and children for their lives. This 
offer was conveyed through the Secretary of State to the Sahibzada, with a 
recommendation that he should accept it. The Secretary of State repHed that 
the Sahibzada accepted the offer made by his brother the Nawab of Bampur, but 
that, in order to remove all possible doubts in connection with the continuance of 
the aUowance of £820 to his widow and children, he wished that the following 
questions should be definitely settled : — 

(i) whether in the event of his predeceasing hiswdfeany allowances would be 
continued to his children on the widow’s deatli or remarriage ; and 
(f?*) whether in the event of his surviving his wife any allowances wonld be 
continued to his children after his death. 

The Sahibzada also expressed his intention to sell his property in Bampur and 
to invest the proceeds in England. 

On the matter being referred to the Nawab, His Highness stated definitely 
that the annual allowance of £820 from the Bampur State would be continued 
to the chfidren of the marriage for their lives only, in the event of the Sahibzada 
predeceasing his wife and her remarriage, or if he ^ed after his wife. He had no 
objection to the Sahibzada reaHsing his own property which brought in £180 a. year, 
and investing the proceeds in England. A reply was sent to the Secretary of 
State accordingly. 

The Nawab subsequently put up the Sahibzada’s immoveable properties for 
auction and the amount offered for them was Bs. 47,625. This offer was 
accepted, and the amount was obtained and remitted to the Secretary of State, 
together with the Government promissory note of Bs. 30,000 belonging to the 
Sahibzada. 

On the anniversary of His Majesty the King’s birthday, 1909, His Highness 

(hard of hmorary rank to the Nmdb. the Nawab of Bampur was promoted to the 

rank of honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in the 

Army. 
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APPENDIX I. 

HONOTJES AND DISTINCTIONS. 

Tlie following appointments to the Indian orders and grants of other honours 
were made during Lord Minto's Viceroyalty : — 

Q. C* S» I* 

1906. H. H. the Maharaja of Orchha, G.C.LE. 

1907. H. H, the Maharaja of Mysore. 

1909* H. H. the Nawab of Junagarh. 

Field Marshal the Right Hoa’ble Lord Elitcheiier of Khartoum, G.C,B„ O.M., G.O.M.G., 
G<0*X*F., R.F. 

1910. H. H. the Begam of Bhopal, G.0.I.E, 

H» H. the Maharaja of J odhpur« 

a. c. I. E. 

1906* Major-Geaeral Sir E. R. Elies, KC.B, 

H. H. the Nawab of Janjira, 

Sir Walter R. Lawrence, Bart. 

H. E. the Hon’ble Sir Arthur Lawley, K.C.M,G, 

1907. H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, K.C.S.L 
H. H. the Maharao of Kota, K. C. S, I. 

EL E. Brevet-Colonel Sir George Sydenham Garke, G,O.M.G., R.E. 

1908. H. E. General the Right Hon’ble Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, G.C.B., 0,M., G.O.M.G., R,B, 

BE. H. the Nawab of Rampur. 

1910. Maharaja Peshkar Sir Kishan Parshad, Minister to H. H. the Nizam of BEyderabad. 

K. c. s. I. 

1906. Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller, GI.E., LCLS. 

The BEon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold Beane. 

Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law, K.O.M.G. 

H. H. the Raja of Chamba. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur John Bigge, G.O.V.O., K.O.B., K,0«M.G.t LS.O, 

Major-General Sir Stuart Brownlow Beatson, O.B., LA, 

1907. The Hon’ble Sir J ohn Prescott Hewett, C.LE, 

Sir Thomas William Holderness, I.C.S. 

The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Hare, C,LE,, LC.S. 

1908. The Hon’ble Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, I.C.S, 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Norman Baker, LC.S. 

BL H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

H. H. the Raj Rana of Jhalawar. 

Raja Sir Tasadduk Rasul Khan, of Jahangirabad. 

1909* The Hon’ble Sir John William Pitt Muir-Mackenzie, I.C.S. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadar Sir Khwaja SalimuUa of Dacca. 

The Hon’ble Sir James Wilson, LC.S. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar, 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Erie Richards, K.G, Bar.-at-Law, 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, I.CLS. 

H, BE, the Raja of Jind. 

H. H. the Maharana of Dhrangadhra, 

Sir George Stuart Forbes, LO,S, 

H. H. the Raja of Ratiam. 

1910. Sir James Lyle Mackay, G.O.M.G., K.O.LB. 

The Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., I.C.S, 

Lieutenant-General Sir Beauchamp Duff, K.C.B., K.O,V.O., C,LE« 

The Hon’ble the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smith, 0.LE. 

K. c. I. E. 

1906. Major Sir Arthur Henry McMahon, C.S.I. 

General Sir Donald James Sim McLeod, C.B., D.S.O., LA, 

Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh of Balrampm, 

1907. Sir Herbert Hope Risley, C.S.I, 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smith. 

Nawab Sir Mumtaz-ud-Daula Muhammad Faiyaz Ali Khan, C.S.L, of Pahasu. 
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K. C. I. E. — corUd. 

1908t H. H. the Raja of Rajgarh, 

Sir Thomas Gordon Walker, O.S.I. 

Sir Arthur Naylor Wollaston. > 

Honorary Colonel Nawab Sir Muhammad Aslam Khan, Sardar Bahadur. 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland, F.G.S., F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 

Nawab Afsar-i-Jang Afsar-ud-Daula Bahadur, Honorary Lieutenant-Colonal Sir Muhammad 
Ali Beg, Hyderabad. 

The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Olaf Roos-Keppel, 

1909. H. H. the Maharaj'a of Kishangarh. 

H. H, the Maharaja of Dholpur. 

The Hon’ble Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, of Mahmudabad. 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne. 

Surgeon-General Sir Gerald Bomford, M.D., I.M.S. 

Sir Richard Morris Dane, I.C.S. 

The Hon’ble the Maharaja of Burdwan. 

The Raja of Punch. 

Nawab Sir Hadz Muhammad Abdulla Khan, Alizai. 

Prince Sir Ghulam Muhammad Ali, Khan Bahadur, of Aroot. 

Sir William Stevenson Meyer, I.C.S, 

Sir William Schhch. 

Sir Sven von Hedin (Honorary). 

1910* Sir Theodore Morison. 

The Hon’ble Major-General Sir Robert Irvin Scallon, O.B., D,S.O., I,A. 

Sir John David Rees, C.V.O., M.P. 

c. s. I. 

190St The Hon’ble Mr. John William Pitt Muir-Maokenzie, I.O.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cecil Michael Wilford Brett, I.G.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Apcar Alexander Apcar, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Lane slot Hare, 0.1. B., I.O.S. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Khwstfa Sallmuliah of Dacca . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Herbert Bradley, LC.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. James McCrone Doaie, LOkS, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Frank Campbell Gates, LC.S. 

George Casson Walker, Esq. 

John Mitchell Holmes, Esq. 

Percy Seymour Vessey Fitzgerald, Esq. 

Captain the Hon’ble Hugh Tyrwhitt, O.V.O., R.N. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Elliot Graham Colvin, I.O.S, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Leslie Alexander Selim Porter, l.CtS» 

The Hon’ble Mr. John Lewis Jenkins, LC.S. 
lieutenant-Colonel Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy, LA. 

Sardar Bahadur Gurmukh Singh. 

1907. The Hon’ble Mr. Murray Hammick, I.C.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. William Henry White, J.P. ~ 

Raja Narendra Chand of Nadaun. 

Arthur Delaval Younghusband, Esq., I.C.S. 

Oscar Theodore Barrow, Esq., LC.S. 

Henry Zouch Darrah, Esq., I.0.S, 

Colonel Howard Goad, LA. 

1908. The Hon’ble Mr. Francis Alexander Slaoke, I.0.S* 

John Nathaniel Atkinson, Esq., I.C.S. 

Sayid Husain BOgrami. ‘ » 

The Hon’ble Mr, Percy Comyn Lyon, L0.S. 

Algernon Robert Sutherland, Esq. 

Michael Francis O’Bwyer, Esq., I.C.S. 

James Scorgie Meston, Esq., LC.S, 

George Watson Shaw, Esq., 

William Arbuthnot Inglis, Esq. 

The Hou’ble Mr. Romer Edward Younghusband, 

Brigadier-General Herbert Mullaly, C.B., R.E, 

1909. Spencer Harcourt Butler, Esq., C.I.E., I,C.S. 

John Alexander Broun, Esq., I.0,S. 
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C- S. I. — cotiid, 

1909 — contd. 

The ECon’ble William Thomson Morison, Esq-, I-C,S* 

Lieutenant- Colonel James Robert Dunlop-Smith, I. A, 

Colonel Henry Finnis, R,E« 

Maharaj Bhairon Singh. 

Maior-General Alfred William Lambert Bayly, C.B., “D.S.O*, LA* 

Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways, Esq., LC.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron, A.M.I,C.E. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Partab Singh, Ahluwalia* 

The Hon’ble Mr, Edward Douglas Maelagan, I.G.S. 

Munshi Madho LaL 

Henry Paul Todd-Naylor, Esq., C.LE., LC.S. 

John Stratheden Campbell, Esq., C.LE., LC.S. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Chatles Herbert, I.A. 

Diwan Bahadur Rabgundai Raghunatha Rao. 

Krishna Gobinda Gupta, Esq., LC.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ashutosh Mukharji, M.A., D.L. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Richard Amphlett Lamb, C.LE., LC.S. 

Major-General Henry Montague Pakington Hawkes, C.B., LA. 

Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, C.LE , D.L, 

Francis Capel Harrison, Esq., I.C.S, 

Hewling Luson, Esq., LC.S. 

Major Percy Zaohariah Cox, C.I.E. 

1910. Commander Sir Hamilton Pym Freer-Smith, Kt., R.bT. 

Benjamin Robertson, Esq., C.LE., LC.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart, I.C.Si 

Brigadier- General William Riddell Birdwood, A.-D,-C., C.LE,, D.S.O., LA. 

Korman Goodlord Cholmeley, Esq., LC.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Robert Warrand Carlyle, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

The Hon’ble Surgeon-General Charles Pardey Lukis, M.D., F.R.C*S., LM,S, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Duncan Colvin Baillie, LC,S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Francis Rice, I.C.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Alexandar Gordon Garde w, LC.S. 

Frederick WiFiam Duke, Esq., LC.S. 

Havilland LeMesurier, Esq., C.LE., LC.S* 

Claude Hamilton Archer Hill, Esq., C.I.E., I*C,S« 

Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury, Esq., LC.S. 

C. I. E. 

1906r The Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur. 

Surgeon- General William Richard Browne, M.D., XsMiS« 

The Hon’ble Mr. Montague DePomeroy Webb» 

Major Fredrick Doveton Maxwell, LA. 

Hugh William Orange, Esq. 

Major Charles Archer. 

Lionel Maling Wynch, Esq. 

Charles Raitt Cleveland, Esq., LC.S, 

Arthur Wilham Uglow Pope, Esq. 

Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, Esq., I.C.S* 

George Frederick William Thibaut, Esq., Ph. D. 

Lieutenant- Colonel William Arthur Watson, LA^ 

Major Alain Chartier deLotbiniere Joly deLotbiniere, R.E« 

Captain Arthur Erancis Ferguson-Davie, D.S.O., LA. 

Captain Aubrey John O’Brien. 

Hubert Cunningham Clogstoim, Esq* 

Thomas Robert John Ward, Esq. 

Shams-ul-Ulama Khan Bahadur Hoshangji Jamaspji Da»star« 

Sardar Bahadur Arjun Singh. 

Major Rollo Estouteviile Grimston, LA. 

Major Charles Ferguson Campbell, LA* 

Major Harry Davis Watson, LA. 

The Hon’ble Derek William George KeppeL M.V.Oe 


C 813 FD 
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1906 — contd. 

Commander Sir Charles iieopold Cast, !Bart,, C.M.Gr,, M.V.O., Kr.N* 
The Hon’ble Tiieutenant Malik Umar Haiyat ILhan, Tiwana. 

Xiieu tenant- Colonel David Praia, M.B., I.M.S. 

James Honssemayne DuDoulay, Esq., I.C«S« 

James Doni^las, Esq. 

Major William John Daniel Dundee, E.E. 

Brian Egerton, Esq. 

190Tr The HCon^ble Mr. Ibrahim Pahimtoola. 

The BEon’ble Pandit Sunder Dal, Bai Bahadur. 

The BEon’ble Mr. It. V. Srinivasa Aiyar, Diwan Bahadur. 

The HLon’ble Mr- Edward Albert Gait, X.C.S. 

Bobert George Kennedy, Esq. 

Colonel Arthur Bills Gleadowe-Bewcomen, E.It«G«S., E»S«A,, V.D. 
Edward Anthony Doran, Esq. 

Ueutenant-Colonel Henry Thomas Pease* 

Major Maleolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell, ii«A. 

Major Arthur DeGrand Jacob, D.S.O., X.A« 

John Bolster, Esq. 

John Stratheden Campbell, Esq,, I.G*S. 

Prederick Palmer, Esq. 

Hawab Bahram Khan. 

Srimant Anand Xtao, Gaekwar. 

Thoma**! Henry Stillingfieet Biddulph, Esq* 

Surge on-Iaeutenant-Oolonol Warren Boland Crooke-Dawless, M*D« j 
Xiieutenanfc -Colonel Alexander John Maunsel MaoDaughlin, V.D. 
George Claudius Beresford Stirling, Esq* 

Prancis St. George Manners -Smith, Esq* 

Major David Melville Babington, B.A, 

Chinubhai Madliavlal. 

Samuel W. Digby, Esq. 

1903* The Hon’ble Palamaneri Sundaram Sivaswami Aiyar. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Prancis Guy Selby. 

Colonel William Biddell Birdwood, D.S.O*, A.-D,-0. 

Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot, Esq, 

William Herbert Dobbie, Esq. 

Alfred Hamilton Grant, Esq., I.C.S. 

Sao Mawng, K. S. M., Sawbwa of the Shan State of Vawng Hwe. 
Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Hamid-iiz-Zafar Khan* 

Major John ISTorman Macleod, M.B., 1.M-S* 

Henry Elworthy, Esq. 

The Hon’bljs Mr. Alfred Gibbs Bourne, D.S.O., P.R.S., P-X-S., C.M.Z.S. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Arthur Milford Ker. 

Bear- Admiral George Hayley Howett, B.N"* 

Evasio Hampden Badioe, Esq,, I.O.S. 

Balph Bulger Hughes-Buller, Esq., I* O. S. 

Dieutonant-Oolonel Joseph Binning, V,D* 

Dieutenant-Golonel Prancis Frederic Perry, P.B,0,S., T.M.S. 

Major Prancis Granville BeviJle, 

Michael Pilose, Esq. 

Bai Sahib Diw«un Daya Kishen Kaul* 

Dieutenant-Colonel Stuart Hill Godfrey, 

Major Denys Brooke Blakeway, 

Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum lOxau* 

1909. The Hon’ble Maung Bah-Too, K-S.M. 

Colonel Ernest William Stuart King Maoonchy, D. S. O., I, A, 
William Maxwell, Esq., I.O.S, 

Archdale Earle, Esq., I.O.S, 

William EUis Jardine, Esq., 1,0.8. 

Dieutenant-Golonal John Tasman Waddell Deslie, M*B.* X.M.S. 
Thomas Corby Wilson Esq., I.O.S. 

Dieutenant-Colonel Alfred Horsford Bingleyn X.A. 
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C. I, E. — corned, 

*1909 coivtd^ r 

EVederiok Loch Halliday, Esq., M.V.O* 

HfieiiteixarLt-Colonel Charles Thorp JTessop, V.D# 

Percy Wyndham, Esq., I.O.S. 

Hugh Spencer, Esq., I.C.S. 

Charles Ernest Eow, Esq., I.C.S* 

“William Arthur I>ring, Esq. 

Major Keith David Erskine, X.A« 

Cecil Ward Chichele- Plowden, Esq, 

“William King -Wood, Esq. 

Major Kichmond Trevor Crichton, X.A« 

Major W'alter Hood Orr, I.M.S, 

Hkun Dai, K.S.M., Sawbwa of the Shan. State of Diaihka. 
Albert Claude Verrieres, Esq. 

Haja liam Singh of Itampura. 

M. H. Hy. Diwan Hahadur P, Itajagopala Ohariar Avergal, 
Maulvi Hahim Paksh. 

Hao Pahadur Sansar Chandar Sen, M, 

Munshi Aziz-ud-Din, M.V'.O. 

Habu Nilambar Mukharji, M. A., B.D. 

Khan Pahadur Eakir Saiyid Kamr-ud-Din. 

Hajendra Hath Mukerji, Esq. 

Alfred Thomas W'hittle, Esq. 

Hai Pahadur KaH Prasanna Ohosh- 
Henry Par sail Purt, Esq., A.M.I.C.E, 

Oodfrey Putler Hunter Eell, Esq., I.O.S, 

•John Hewlands, Esq. 

Colonel James Henry Elias Peer, V.D. 

Dieutenant-Colonal Henry Parkin, I.A. 

Dieutenant-Colonal Xtobert Heil Campbell, M,P., I.M.S, 
Montagu. Sherard Dawes Putler, Esq., X.C.S. 

Major Stuart G-eorge Knos:- 
Captain Cecil Godfrey Pawling. 

Edgar Thurston, Esq., D.P.C. P., XuS.A., E.A.M.S., C.M.P.S, 
Diwan Pahadur Seth Kastur Chand Daga, Pai Pahadxxr, 

Pai Hatthi Mai Pahadur, 

Pai Pahadur Puta Singh, 

Henry Alexander Kirk, Esq. 

1910^1 James Pennett Prunyate, Esq. I.C.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Erederiok James Wilson, M.I.O,E, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Henry Wheeler, I.O.S. 

Reginald Edward Enthoven, Esq., I.O.S* 

Colonal Wilfrid Malles on, I.A. 

Henry Venn Cobb, Esq., I-C.S. 

Reginald Hugh Prereton, Esq., I.O.S* 

Pai Pahadur Hritya Gopal Pasu, 

James Macdonald Daw, Esq. 

William Doohiel Perkeley Souter, Esq, 

Prabhashanker Pattani, Esq. 

Joseph John MuHaly, Esq., M.DC.E. 

William Didsbury Sheppard, Esq., I.O.S, 

Colonel Roderick Macrae, M-P-, I.M.S. 

Dieutenant-Colonal Victor Reginald Prooke, D.S.O, 

Oswald Vivian Posanquet, Esq., X.O.S* 

Tan j ore Madava Rao Ananda Rao, Esq, 

John Hubert Marshall, Esq. 

William Arthur Johns, Esq, 

Charles Miohie Smith, Esq-, P- Sc., E.R.A.S., E.R,S,E, 

Dr. Marc Aurel Stein, M. A., Ph. D- 
Dieutenant-Colonal Arthur Grey, V.D* 
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IMPERIAL ORDER OP THE GROWN OP INDIA. 

Her Excellency Lady Minto was granted the decoration of the Imperial 
Order of the Crown of India on the 9th Noveraber 1909. 

HONORARY RANK IN THE ARMY. 

Honorary rank in His Majesty’s Army was granted to the following Chiefs 

HoUt Lieutenant-General — 

H. H, tlie ITizam of Hyderabad, June 1910, 

Ecm^ Major-General — 

H. the Maharaja of Gwalior, January 1910. 

Hon» Colonelt and Honorary Golonel of the 26th Cavalry — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, June 1910. 

Hon* Lieutenant-Colonel — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, June 1909, 

H. H. the Kawab of Bampur, June 1909. 

Hon* Captain — 

H. H. the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur. 

H, H. the Maharaja of Kishangarh, 

H. H. the Nawab of Jaora. 

H H. the Raja of Rutlam. 

Hon» Lieutenant — 

H. H. the Nawab of Sachin, November 1909, 

SALUTES. 

Salutes were conferred or increased in the following cases 

Noverriber 1965, 

The Agent to the Government of Bombay in Kathiawar, 13 guns. 

The Assistants to the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, 1 1 guns, 

H, H. the Mir of IQiairpur. Increase from 15 to 17 guns as a personal distinction, 

H. H. the Maharaja of Datia. Increase from 15 to 17 guns as a personal distinction. 

The Sawbwa of Yawnghwe, Southern Shan States, Permanent salute of 9 guns. 

Kiny^s Birthday* 1907* 

H. H, the Nawab of Junagarh, Increase from II to 15 guns as a personal distinction, 

1st January 1909* 

H, H, the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 

^ ^ f Increase of 2 guns as a personal distinction, 

H. H. the Maharaja of Idar. J 

King’s Birthday* 1909* 

The Chief of Mudhol, Personal salute of 9 guns. 

H, H, the Nawab of Maler Kotla. Increase of 2 guns as a personal distinction, 

1st January 1910*. 

H. H. the Dewan of Palanpur. Increase from 11 to 13 guns as a person^ distinofaoa. 

The Dewan of Palanpur was also granted the hereditary title csf Nawab. 


f February 190S, 


) 


m 
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APPENDIX II. 


Statement showing the tenure of the principal appointments* under the 
Foreign Department during Lord Minto’s term of ofi&ce : — 


Appointment* 

Incumbent, 


From 

To 

FoREiGiir Department 





Secretariat. 





Secretary , , 

Sir L. Dane , . 


18th Hovember 1905. . 

28th January 1908. 


Mr. S. H, Butler •• 


29 th January 1908 . , 

24th May 1908. 


Mr. S. H. Butler * , 


25th lHay 1908 

2nd June 1910. 


Mr, J, B, Wood • * 


3rd June 1910 

1st SeptemDer i.910. 


Mr. S. H. Butler . . 


2nd September 1910, 


Deputy Secretary (1) . . 

Mr. E. H. S, Clarke 


14:th August 1905 

4th February 1906. 


Mr. J. B, Wood 


5th February 1906 . . 

7th October 1906, 


Mr. E. H. S. Clarke 


8th October 1906 

31st March 1909. 


Mr. L, W, Reyriolda 


1st April 1909 

3rd October 1909. 


Mr. E. H. S. Clarke 


4th October 1909, 


Deputy Secretary (2) . . 

Mr, 0. L. S. Russell 


25th October 1904 . . 

10th July 1906. 


Mr. H. R. C. Dobbs 

# • 

11th July 1906 

8th October 1906. 


Mr. J. B. Wood « . 

t • 

9th October 1906 . , 

27th March 1907. 


IVIr. H. R. C. Dobbs 

* • 

28th March 1907 

17th January 1908. 


Mr, R, E, Holland 


18th January 1908 . . 

24th March 1908, 


Mr. J. B. Wood 


25th March 1908 

3rd October 1909. 


Mr, L, W* Reynolds 


4th October 1909 . . 

3rd November 1909. 


'Mi. j. B. Wood . , 


4th November 1909 . . 

2nd June 1910, 


3fr. L. W. Reynolds 


3rd June 1910 

1st September 1910. 


Mr. J. B. Wood 

f • 

2nd September 1010. 


pRiNCTPxii Political 





Appointments. 





Besident at Hyderabad 

Sir C. S. Bayley . • 

•• 

1st March 1905 

14th March 1907. 


Mr. M. F. O' Dwyer 

• « 

15th March 1907 

16th June 1907. 


Sir 0. S, Bayley 

• • 

16th June 1907 

13th May 1908. 


Mr, M, F. O' Dwyer 

• • 

14th May 1908 

28th November 1908, 


Sir C, S. Bayley . , 


29th November 1908 . . 

13th April 1909. 


Mr, E. B, Howell, in charge of 

14th April 1909 • . 

23rd AprU 1909 


current d'ltMes, 




Mr, M, F. O'Dwyfr 

>• • 

24th April 1909 

3rd December 1909, 


Sir a S, Bayley .. 

♦ • 

4th December 1909. 


Agent to the Governor- 
General, Rajputana, 

Mr, E, G. Colvin • * 

IAevi,-06l, O, fferfferf 

• • 

1st October 1905 

13th July 4906 

12th July 1906 

• • 

7th January 1907. 


Mr. E. G. Colvin . • 

» • 

8th January 1907 . . 

6th November 1908, 


LieuU-Col, A, F, Pirihey 


6th November 1908 . . 

17th October 1909. 


Mr. E, G. Colvin, 


18th October 1909, 


Agent to the Governor- 

Major H. Daly *• 

0 • 

19bh February 1905 . , 

16th September 1906, 

General, Central India. 

Mr, H, V, Cohb 

* 0 

16th September 1906. , 

26th October 1906. 


* Officiating appointments, during other temporary appointment or leave of permanent incumbeni. 
aie shown in italics. The statement has been corrected up to the end of August 1910. 






Appointment, 

Incumbent, 

From 

To 


Major H. Daly 

• • 

27th October 1906 . , 

13th September 1907* 


IAeut,-Col* C, Herbert 

• » 

14th September 1907. . 

25th October 1907. 


Lieut. -Col. H. Daly 

• • 

26th October 1907 , . 

22nd April 1909, 


Mr.H.V.Cobh .. 

• • 

23rd April 1909 , . 

26th November 1909. 


Lieut, -Col. H. Daly 

• • 

27th November 1909 . . 

19th August 1910, 


Afr, Af. JF, O^Hywer 

• * 

20th August 1910. 


Agent to the Governor- 
General and Chief Com- 

Mr, A, L,P, Tucker 

• • 

23rd January 1905 . • 

1st April 1907. 

missioner, Baluchistan. 

Sir A. H. McMahon 

• • 

2nd April 1907 

2nd June 1909. 


Lieut,-Col, C, Archer 


3rd June 1909 

5th September 1909. 


Sir A. H. McMahon 

• • 

6th September 1909. 


Resident in Mysore ard 

Mr, S, M, Fraser , * 


21st November 1905 . . 

14th March 1907. 

Chief Commissioner of 



Coorg, 

Afr. A, Williams • . 

• • 

15th March 1907 

24th November 1907. 


Mr. S. M, Fraser • • 

• • 

25th November 1907. . 

25th August 1910, 


Lieut.-Col. H, Daly 

• • 

26th August 1910. 


Agent to the Governor- 
General, and Chief 

Sir H, A. Deane . * 

9 • 

9th November 1901 . . 

3rd June 1908, 

Commissioner, North- 
West Frontier Fro- 

Lieut,~Col, G, 0, Poos-Kepi^^ 

4th June 1908 • . 

6th July 1908. 

Vince, 

Sir G# 0. Roos-Keppel 


7tli July 1908 

15th November 1909. 


Mr, W, B, H, MerTc 


16th November 1909. 


Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf and Con- 

Major P, Z, Cox • . 

• # 

25th April 1904 

6th January 1909, 

fiul-General, Bushire, 

Major P. Z. Cox . . 

# • 

7th January 1909 . . 

24th August 1909. 


Major A. P, Trevor 

• • 

25th August 1909 

31st March 1910, 


Lieut.-CoI. P. 2, Cox 

• • 

1st April 1910, 


Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India and 

Major P. M. Sykes 

• * 

15th May 1905 

16th May 1906. 

Consul General, Khora- 
san. 

Major R. L. Kennion 

« • 

17th May 1906 

9th December 1906, 


Major P. M, Sykes 

• • 

10th December 1906 . . 

5th April 1910, 

j 

Major W, F. T. 0’ Connor 

9 9 

6th April 1910, 


Resident at Baroda • . 

Lieut.-CoI, M. J. Meade 

• 9 

1st November 1902 . . 

13th Apra 1906. 


Major G. H, Pritchard 

• 9 

14th April 1906 

9th December 1906. 


Lieut.-Col. Ms J, Meade 

9 9 

10th December 1906. . 

3rd September 1908, 

j 

Major jR, S, Pottinger 


4th September 1908. . 

29th October 1908. 


Lieut.-Col, M. J. Meade 

9 9 

30th October 1908 . . 

18th February 1909, 


Mr, 0, F» Bosanquel 

• 9 

19th February 1909. 


Resident in Kashmir • ♦ 

Iieut.-CoI, T. C. Pears 

•• 9 

21st March 1905 . * 

26th June 1906. 


Sir Fa Younghushand 

• 9 

27tlL June 1906 

23rd September 1908, 


Mr.E.V.Ca>h „ 

« 9 

24th September 1908 . . 

23rd December 1908% 


Sir F, Younghushand 

• * 

24th December 1908 , . 

13th December 1909, 


Ideut,*Cdl, J, Bamsay 

9 9 

14th December 1909 . » 

9th May 1910. 


Lieut,-CoL J, Ramsay 


10th May 1910. 


Resident in Nepal 

Major J , Manners Smith 


3rd April 1905 

31st March 1908, 


UetU.-Cdl, P. W, P, Macdongld 

1st April 1908 

31st March 1909, 


Lieut, -Col, J, Manners Smith. 

1st April 1909. 




APPENDIX III. 


Correspondence between His Excellency Lord Minto and certain Ruling Chiel^ 
regarding measures to be taken for the suppression of sedition, and extracts 
from speeches delivered during His Excellency’s tour, in the autumn of 1909. 

Originally ptMished as “ Selections from the records of the Government of India^ 
Foreign Department, No. CCGCXLIII of 1910, 

Note. — A separate letter was addressed to each of the Ruling Chiefs. The 
letter to Has Highness the Nizam will indicate sufficiently the purport of the 
letters. 
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Letters from Sis Excellency Lord Minto * to certain Ruling Chiefs and the 

replies thereto received up to date. 


1. Letter to His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, dated the 6th 
August 1909. 

2. Eeply of His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, dated the 15th 
October 1909. 

3. Eeply of His Highness the Maharao of Kota, dated the 28th August 
1909. 

4. Eeply of Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, dated the 4th Septem- 
ber 1909. 

5. Eeply of His Highness the Maharao Eaja of Bundi, dated the 6th 
September 1909. 

6. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaja of Orohha, dated the 23rd Sep- 
tember 1909. 

7. Eeply of His Highness the Eaja of Bewas, Senior Branch, dated the 
28th September 1909. 

8. Eeply of His Highness the Nawab of Tonk, dated the 29fch Septem- 
ber 1909. 

9. Eeply of His Highness the Nawab of Jaora, dated the 30th September 
1909. 

10. Eeply of His Highness the Eaja of Eatlam, dated the 6th October 
1909. 

11. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaja of Kishangarh, dated the l7th 
October 1909. 

12. Eeply of His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur (Mewar), dated the 
19th October 1909. 

13. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashnair, dated 
the 28th October 1909. 

14. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaj Eana of Bholpur, dated the 30th 
October 1909. 

16. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaja of Eewah, dated the 2nd Nov- 
ember 1909. 

16. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, dated the 3rd 
November 1909. 

17. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, dated the 11th 
November 1909. 

>18. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda, dated the 19th 
November 1909. 

19. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, dated the 
3rd Becember 1909. 

20. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, dated the 29th 
Becember 1909. 

21. Eeply of His Highness the Eaja of Bhar, dated the 15th January 1910. 

22. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, dated the 6th Febru- 
ary 1910. 

23. Eeply of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, dated the — February 
1910. 


24. Letter of His Highness the Nawab of Eampur, dated the 12th 
September 1909, to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

25. Iietter of His Highness the Eaja of Tehri, dated the 20th September 
1909, to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. 


♦ Separate letters were addressed ta each of the Ruling Chiefs. 
Hyderabad will indicate snflicieutly the purport of the letters. 


The letter to His Highness the Nizam of 


Nun^eis 1 to ^0 wd 24 and 2S were published in a Caze tie of India, Extraordinary, dated the 22nd Jannasy, 1910> 
and numbers 21 to 2S m a Gaiette of India, Extraordinary, dated the 5th March, 1910. 


Dated Simla, the 6th August 1909. 

From — His Exeellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 

To — His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

After compliments , — Now that seditious people have endeavoured to 
spread their nefarious doctrines in several of the Native States of India, 
I feel that it is desirable to address Tour Highness on the subject. As those 
doctrines are subversive of internal peace and good government, the matter 
is one in -which the interests of the Government of India and of the Euling 
Princes in India are identical, and Your Highness will, I am confident, agree 
with me that it is appropriate that we should exchange opinions on the subject 
with a view to mutual co-operation against a common danger. For although in 
Your Highness’s dominions there is no serious cause for anxiety at present — 
a result mainly due to the action of Your Highness in dealing -with 
seditious manifestations — I feel that the time has come when we may advan- 
tageously concert measures and prepare a policy to exclude effectually 
seditious agitation. It is very true that in such a matter to be forewarned is 
to be forearmed. 

I wish to assure Tour Highness that I do not contemplate or counsel the 
adoption of any general rules or general course of action. The circumstances 
of mfferent States vary so greatly, the treaty relations which unite them to the 
Paramount Power are so diverse, that any general policy would create endless 
difficulties, even were a general policy desirable. Your Highness wiU probably 
agree with me that each State must work out its own policy with reference 
to local conditions. Should it be necessary to combine in some matters such 
as in circulating information, and the surveillance of individuals suspected of 
propagating sedition, I shall still be firmly of opinion that each State should 
deal with its own problems. 

But my advice in regard to the poHcy to be adopted is likely to be sought, 
and I should greatly value a full and frank expression of Tour Highness’s 
opinion as to the measures which -will be effectual in keeping out of Native 
States the insidious evil of sedition, and the manner in which I could assist to- 
wards this end. I feel confident that Your Highness, the old and valued ally 
of the British Government, will gladly help me with your wise and experienced 
advice. 


( 2 ) 

Dated Purani Hawaili, Hyderabad (Deccan), the 15th October 1909. 

From — His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


After compliments , — The Hon’ble Mr. M. F. O’Hwyer presented to me 
personally on the 26th August 1909 Tour Excellency’s esteemed Kharita of the 
6th idem regarding the endeavours made by seditious people to spread their 
nefarious doctrines in several of the Native States of India. 

2. I quite a^ee -with Your Excellency in thinking that these doctrines 
are subversive of internal peace and good government, and that the matter is 
one in which the interests of the Government of India and of the Indian Princes 
are identical. I am deeply sensible of the kind consideration with which you 
have taken me into your confidence and asked me to exchange opiniondwith 
Your Excellency with a view to mutual co-operation against a common danger. 
Once the forces of lawlessness and disorder are let loose there is no knowing 
where they will stop. It is true that compared with the enormous population 
of India the disaffected people are a very iiusignificant minority, but given the 
time, and opportunity there exists the danger of this small minority spreading 
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its tentacles aU over the country, and inoculating with its poisonous doctrines 
the classes and masses hitherto untouched by this seditious movement. 

3. I thank Your Excellency for telling me that in my dominions there is 
no serious cause for anxiety at present, and that the result is mainly due to my 
action in dealing with seditious manifestations. I trust I may not he con- 
sidered an optimist in indulging in the hope that, under God’s hlessii^, there 
will probably be no cause for anxiety in the future also. My people as a rule 
are contented, peaceful and law-abiding, and I can say, with pardouable pride, 
that they are bound to me by ties of affection and loyalty. And as Tour 
Excellency has heen pleased to address me by my inherited title as the old and 
valued ally of the British Government, my people’s loyalty to me means loyalty 
to the British Government also. I need hardly say that it has always heen my 
endeavour to uphold and maintain the traditions of my house. Erom the very 
outset, my policy has been to trust my people and to show them that I trust 
them. I have abstained from causing them alarm by issuing manifestos 
warning them against sedition. But at the same time I have not been unmind- 
ful of the existing danger ; and a very strict watch has been kept over local 
oflSeials, more especially over those who are close to, and might be in sympathy 
with, the neighbouring seditious places in British India. Orders have been 
issued to the Police and District Magistrates not to allow any meetings to be 
held in which there was any likelihood of inflammatory speeches being made. 
Petty officials and other persons having a tendency to sympathise with the 
movement have from time to time been warned, and some of the former have 
been transferred, in order to break up any attempt to form a clique or combina- 
tion for undesirable purposes. The head of the Educational Department has 
been specially directed to exercise strict supervision over teachers and students 
and to prevent their participation in any political demonstration whatever. 

4. So far, any disaffected people coming from outside have not been able 
to gain a footing in my dominions. Judicious but summary action is taken 
under my orders in all such cases. Instances have occurred of disaffected indi- 
viduals from British India arriving here, but my Police have ever kept a care- 
ful watch on them, and they have been promptly but quietly sent away from 
my territory. In matters of this kind, so far as my own dominions are con- 
cerned, I implicitly believe in working quietly but with promptitude and 
firmness. Believing, as I do, in the policy of deportation of undesirable 
individuals from my dominions, I need hardly say that I am in full sympathy 
with the Begulation of 1818 -whicli I consider most efficacious in dealing with 
persons known to be given to sedition. 

5. I am at one with Tour Excellency in believing that no general rules 
or general course of acmon could be laid down as regards the Native States of 
India. The circumstances of different States are so diversified that one general 
policy for them all would not certainly be desirable. I am also in thorough 
agreement with your views that each State should work out its own policy with 
reference to local conditions. But it is necessary that there should be perfect 
co-operation in such matters as circulating information and surveillance of 
individuals suspected of propagating sedition. Eor this purpose I would ask 
Tour Excellency to allow your Criminal Investigation Department to corre- 
spond directly and freely on all such subjects with my Inspector-General of the 
District Police who may be trusted to exercise discretion and judgment in such 
matters. It is obvious that unless this procedure is adopted, delays are likely to 
occur in obtaining information as regards the arrival or departure of suspected 
individuals. In the same manner I will issue orders to my Police to correspond 
freely in such matters with the Police in British India. 

6. Tour Excellency has been so kind as to ask my advice in regard to 
measures wMch may prove effectual in keeping out of Native States the insidious 

. evfl of sedition, and the manner in which Tour Excelleney should assist towards 
this end. ^ My knowledge of the conditions obtaining in different Native States 
in India is very limited, but if I may venture to express an opinion it would be 
that Tour Excellency should as often as possible write to some principal Buling 
Princes and consult with them as regards all important matters touching 
th.0 welfare of not only the Native States but also the Indian Empire as 
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a whole. I look upon the Native States in India as the pillars of the 
Empire, and I feel sure that the Euling Princes will prove worthy of the 
confidence and trust that may he reposed in them. Indeed it cannot be 
otherwise ; because as Tour Excellency rightly observes in your Kharita, the 
interests of the Government of India and of the Euling Princes in India are in 
this respect quite identical. 

7. There are, however, two or three suggestions that I would make for 
Tour Excellency’s consideration : — 

(1) The Government of India as well as the Provincial Governments 

and Indian Durbars should as often as possible issue Press Com- 
muniques for the purpose of officially contradicting or correcting 
false allegations or exaggerated reports, and call upon the news> 
papers that publish such things to print formal contradiction or 
correction as directed. It is no longer safe or desirable to treat 
with silent contempt any perverse statement which is publicly 
made ; because the spread of education, on the one hand, has 
created a general inWest in the news of the country, and a 
section of the Press, on the other hand, deliberately disseminates 
news calculated to promote enmity between Europeans and 
Indians, or to excite hatred of Government and its officers in the 
ignorant and credulous minds. Official warnings to editors, 
publishers, proprietors and printers of the offending papers would 
also have a salutary effect and would probably often save the 
necessity of public prosecutions which may possibly do more 
harm than good. 

(2) The Native States should prohibit all clubs, libraries and other 

institutions from subscribing to any papers or journals believed to 
be instrumental in spreading sedition, and officials subscribing 
to or taking in such hterature should be told that they would be 
looked upon with disfavour. I have myself taken the initiative 
in this matter and have issued orders to that effect. 

(3) I am also inclined to think that itinerant agitators (often disguised 

as Sanyasis) are not watched as thoroughly as they should be. 
Such persons should be followed from province to province and 
regularly handed over for surveillance. 

8. The experience that I have acquired within the last 26 years in ruling 
my State, encourages me to venture upon a few observations which I trust will 
be accepted in the spirit in which they are offered. I have already said that my 
subjects are as a rule contented, peaceful and law-abiding. Eor this blessing I 
have to thank my ancestors. They were singularly free from all religious 
and racial prejudices. Their wisdom and foresight induced them to employ 
Hindus and Muhammadans, Europeans and Parsis alike in carrying on 
the administration, and they reposed entire confidence in .their officers, 
whatever religion, race, sect or creed they belonged to. Hence it followed 
that in the early part of the last century Eaja Chundoo Lai was Minister 
of Hyderabad for over a quarter of a century. The two Daltardars 
(Eecord-keepers of the State) were Hindus whose descendants stiU enjoy 
the jagirs, offices and honours conferred by my predecessors. Inheriting 
as I did the policy of my forebears, I endeavoured to follow in their footsteps. 
My present Minister, the highest official in the State, is, as Tour Excellency is 
aware, a Hindu. One of my four Moin-ul-Mahams is Mr. Oasson Walker, 
whose services have been lent to me by the Government of India. The Secre- 
tary to my Government in the Eevenue Department is Mr. Dunlop, who has 
retired from the British service, and Mr. Hankin, who is a Government of 
TTidifl, official, is the Inspector-General of my District Police. Although I am 
a strict Sunni myself, some of my Muhammadan noblemen and high officers of 
the State are Shias. Arabs and other Muhammadan races number among my 
State officials. Hindus of all sects, creeds, and denominations serve in my 
State and many hold high positions. The Revenue administration of one-half 
of my State is at present entrusted to two Parsis who are Subadars (Commis- 
sioners of Divisions). It is in a great measure to this policy that X attribute 

s 
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tlie contentment and well-being of my dominions. Tour Excellency willy 
therefore, quite understand how gratified I was to learn of the wise, generous, 
and liheral policy pursued hy Tour Excellency and the Secretary of State for 
Twdia, in giving effect to the principles announced in the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858 and solemnly reaffirmed in the King-Emperor’s gracious message to 
the Princes and Peoples of India in 1908, by appointing an Indian as a member 
of Tour Executive Council and two Indians as members of the Council of the 
Secretary of State. This liberal policy as also the enlargement of the Legisla* 
tive Councils will, I earnestly trust, serve to allay the present unrest and to 
remove altogether the seditious movement which is happily confined to a very 
small minority. 

9. I am a great believer in conciliation and repression going hand in hand 
to cope with the present condition of India, which is but transitory. While 
sedition should be localised and rooted out sternly and even mercilessly, deep 
sympathy and unreserved reliance should manifest themselves in all dealings 
with loyal subjects without distinction of creed, caste or colour. I am exceed- 
ingly glad that this view has commended itself to Tour Excellency and I feel 
sure that the Indian Empire has now entered on a new and brighter era of peace 
and prosperity under the benign reign of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 


( 3 ) 

Dated Kota, the 28th August 1909. 

From — His Highness the Maharao of Kota, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After Gompliments. — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of Tour Excel- 
lency’s Kharita of the 6th August intimating that in Tour Excellency’s opinion 
the time had come when concerted action should be taken between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Ruling Princes against all persons endeavouring to 
spread seditious doctrines and to incite feelings of hostility among the people 
against the constituted forms of Government. 

So far as my State is concerned I am happy to be able to inform Tour 
Excellency, with the utmost confidence, that the baleful disease of sedition is 
absolutely unknown and, so far, no members of the party of sedition, either 
openly or disguisedly, have attempted to preach their noxious doctrines among 
my people. They probably were all aware that any such attempts would not 
be tolerated for a moment, and that, if made, the persons concerned would be 
immediately turned out of the State. 

Knowing that my people were engrossed in their own agricultural pursuits, 
that only an infinitesimal minority ever read a newspaper and that the 
knowledge that in certain remote parts of India a disloyal faction had endea- 
voured to foster ill-feeling to the British Government and had even perpetrated 
murderous and violent acts was confined to a few of the higher and official 
classes, I, at first, did not consider it desirable to excite the childlike 
curiosity of my people to know w]jj,p;t it was aU about, and thus draw 
their attention to the fact that such feelings did unfortunately exist 
and that unlawful acts of sedition had occurred in India, by promul- 
gating_ throughout the State special orders dealing with sedition and with 
explo^ve substances. Moreover, the promulgation of such orders was not 
really necessary seeing that, although justice is administered on the lines of the 
British Codes, personal rule in the Kota State has not been entirely abandoned 
for rule by legislation, and the Kota Courts would have no hesitation in trying 
a person for an offence not specially or very definitely defined in the Penal 
Code if directed to do so by the Durbar. 

Bnt although the issue of such orders was quite unnecessary so far as 
the Kota State was concerned, yet cases of attempts to preach sedition against 
the British Government having been discovered in other Native States, I 
thought it desirable to show the sedition-mongers in other parts of Inc^ that 
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the Kota Durbar were ready to do all they could, however slight their power 
might he, to assist the British Government, a Government to whom the State 
was hound by feelings of the deepest loyalty, devotion and eratitude, to stamp 
out sedition. Such action seemed likely to deter sedition-mongers from 
attempting to visit the State for the furtherance of their detestable ideas. 

I accordingly issued orders on the 26th July 1909, which, I hope, will 
effectually prevent any attempts in future in my State either to make seditious 
utterances or to commit acts of violence by explosive substances. 

Copies of my orders have, I understand, been forwarded to the Hon’ble 
the Agent to the Governor-General and have perhaps by now been submitted 
for Tour Excellency’s information. I trust that Your Excellency may be 
pleased to approve of them. 

Special orders for the prevention and punishment of persons attempting to 
incite sedition or to commit acts of violence by means of explosive substances 
on the lines of the British Acts having thus been promulgated, there only 
remains for me to reply to Your Excellency’s suggestion regaiding the 
advantage to be obtained by co-operation in certain matters such as in circu- 
lating information and watching suspicious characters. 

I venture to state that I am entirely in favour of the adoption of Your 
Excellency’s suggestion which, if followed, should be of much practical value. 

I am happy to be able to inform Tour Excellency that in this respect also, 
I have been so fortunate as to have been able to anticipate Your Excellency’s 
kind advice. The preventive measures already taken should, I think, be 
suflLcient to prevent sedition-mongers establishing any footing in my State, 
and I would only add that the task of watching suspicious characters will be 
greatly facilitated if information, when available, of the probable visit of such 
persons to my State can be communicated by the British authorities. 

In conclusion, I beg to ^assure Your Excellency that, if any further action 
in this matter on my part is desired, I will be only too happy to do my utmost 
to carry into effect the wishes which Tour Excellency may he graciously 
pleased to communicate to me. 



From — Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After compliments . — I have to thank Tour Excellency for your Kharita of 
the 6th August in which Tour Excellency has asked my advice as to the 
best way of keeping sedition out of Native States. 

I quite agree with Your Excellency in thinking that the seditionists are 
working not only against the British Administration, hut also against the 
established order of Government and society. It is apparent that we are all in 
the same boat, and those, therefore, who are working against the established 
order of Government are working against us. 

The various Native States of India are so different to each other in the 
characteristics of their peoples and other circumstances of equal importance, 
that it is only the individual rulers of these States who can gauge these matters 
accurately in so far as their respective peoples are concerned. With due 
consideration to these circumstances, every Kuling Chief must, I suppose, 
have, on the lines of the steps taken in this connection by Tour Excellences 
Government, already thought out the best means for keeping or rooting sedition 
out of bis State. In respect of all this important matter, I can, generally 
speaking, think of the following measures : — 

I. The seditious newspapers to he suppressed and their career of mSschief 
brought to a summary end. 
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II. Every Ruling Chief to establish, or if need be, to increase, the strength 
of Secret Police within his territory. 

III. AU Ruling Chiefs to co-operate with each other in the matter of 
supplying information and watching bad characters. The Indian Government 
to be kept informed through the Political Department. 

IV. Supervision of teachers in the schools. A little education in 
etiquette and some religious instruction to be introduced into the curriculums 
everywhere, so that proper foundation be laid of that loyalty and obedience 
without which education is not worthy of its name. 

V. Exemplary punishments to be meted out to seditionists whenever 
caught working to attain their nefarious ends. 

As far as my own State is concerned, I have every hope that the steps 
that have already been taken will be fruitf-ul of good results and that my people 
will, God willing, remain as free from all contamination as they did during the 
troubled days of 1867. 



From — His Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After compliments . — ^I am in receipt of Tour Excellency’s very kind 
Kharita, dated the 6th August, from Simla, on the subject of the suppression 
of seditious movements in the Native States, and beg to thank Your Excellency 
very much for your kindness in asking my advice on so important a subject. 

As remarked, the matter is really one in which the interests of the Para- 
mount Power and the Ruling Chiefs are identical ; and I beg to assure Tour 
Excellency that I am always ready to co-operate with and serve the British 
Government, as far as lies in my power, in any matter that concerns the 
welfare of the empire. 

The peace and benefits which India and the Ruling Princes have enjoyed 
under the kind aegis of the benign and merciful British Government are well 
knovm ; and it is therefore our bounden duty to see that nothing should happen 
within our territories that may be prejudicial to the peaceful administration of 
the empire. 

I have already issued a notification throughout my State warning all my 
subjects and ofScials a^inst the spread of sedition and disloyalty to the estal> 
lished Government and imposing upon them the duty of arresting any danger- 
ous or suspected persons whenever found in the State. Through Tour ExW- 
lency^s kindness no dangerous persons seem to have visited my State as yet, 
but if any venture to do so in the future they will be promptly arrested and 
deterrent punishment awarded them, and information thereof will be submitted 
to the PoHtioal Officer for communication to Tour Excellency. 

Prom the copy of the notification which I beg to enclose herewith for 
Tour Excellency’s kind perusal. Tour Excellency will, I hope, note that it has 
been printed in the Bundi dialect so that everybody might be able to understand 
it and act accordingly. A reward has been promised to all who help in this 
desirable object. 


( 6 ) 

Dated the 23rd September 1909. 

From— His Highness the Maharaja of Orchha^ 

To Has Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After compliments. — I thankfully beg to acknowledge the receipt of Tour 
Excellency s kmd and welcome letter of the 6th August 1909. Really I am 
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very much obliged to Tour Excellency for kindly inciting my opirion on an 
important subject which greatly concerns the Indian Goremment. 

It is evident from some cases of sedition occurred in certain Native 
States that the seditious party is endeavouring to get a footii^ in the Native 
States. 

As far as I can think I am perfectly sure that no Native Chief in India 
will ever like this disloyal movement getting into his State. 

The loyalty and the devotion of the Indian Chiefs for the benign British 
Government are well known to Tour Excellency. Moreover as well stated in 
Tour Excellency’s letter, I quite agree with Your Excellency that sedition 
and anarchism are injurious not only to the Indian Government but also 
to all administrations and the established order of society, the prevention of which 
is beneficial both to the Paramount Power and the Indian Chiefs alike and 
therefore I am perfectly sure that no Chief will ever sympathise with such 
agitators and will spare no means to prevent such agitation and punish the 
agitators. 

I am heartily thankful to Tour Excellency for the assurance Tour Excel- 
lency has given in the letter about the non-interference poUoy of the Govern- 
ment in the internal affairs of the Native States. 

I heg to inform Tour Excellency that my State is quite free from this 
sedition and anarchism. My subjects have no such disloyal feelings up till now, 
and I pray that the Almighty will always be pleased to preserve their such 
feelings. However as a precautionary measure I have addressed a message in 
vernacular to my subjects for general information and warning, asking them 
to act up to my orders, to continue such loyal feelings towards His Majesty’s 
Imperial Government, the translation of which I annex herewith for Your 
Excellency’s kind perusal. 

Over and above this I have instructed my ofl&cers to be always on the 
watch for any suspicious character and to have a very keen eye over his move- 
ments, arrival, departure, &c., and to inform the neighbouring district officers 
when necessary without any delay, and I hope the neighbouring district officers 
will adopt the same measure. As far as I know I think I have adopted such 
a policy that sedition is not probable in my State, and it is not likely that any 
suspicious character if imported from outside may escape detection and 
punishment. 

I am doubtful how far my humble opinion will meet with Tour Excel- 
lency’s approval ; however, I beg to say that if Tour Excellency sees no 
objection to such a course I would like to convene a meeting of my brother 
Chiefs of Bundelkhand, at a convenient place to all, and will put before them 
my suggestions regarding the prevention of sedition, and after discussing the 
necessary points with them on the important subject of inter-statal co-operation 
I shall then be in a position to inform Your Excellency of the final result of our 
meeting, and I hope this will produce better results. I need hardly inform 
Your Excellency that my house has ever remained loyal to the British Gov- 
ernment. The services rendered by my ancestors in the trying time of the 
Mutiny of 1867 are well known to Tour Excellency. As for myself I respect- 
fully beg to inform you that I was not wanting in those feelings of loyalty 
to the British Crown, and as a proof of this my services are well known to 
Your Excellency when in 1893 ^kaiti was raging in Lalitpur and Gwalior 
territories and was spreading in the whole of Bundelkhand. On this and on 
all former occasions my loyalty has been amply appreciated and rewarded by 
the benign British Government from time to time. Let me assure Tour 
Excellency that I always pray for the p^ce and prosperity of the benign 
British rule under whose fostering care the whole of India enjoys every blessed 
happiness of justice, order and tranquillity. 

In conclusion, let me express my hearty thanks for the keen interest Your 
Excellency always takes in the welfare of Indian Chiefs generally and my State 
and myself particularly. 

c 
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Dated Dewas, the 28th September 1909. 

Prom — His Highness the Baja of Dewas, Senior Branch, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- General of India. 

After compliments . — It is with extreme pleasure and with intense feelings 
of thankfulness that I acknowledge Tour Excellency’s Kharita, dated the 6th 
August 1909, regarding the suppression of sedition which is of equal importance 
both to the Paramount British Government and the Ruling Princes. I am in 
absolute agreement with Your Excellency’s view that the time has arrived when 
we may be well prepared to work hand in hand with each other in circulating 
information and watching suspicious characters connected with sedition. Of 
course, Tour Excellency has been pleased to state in your Kharita that there is no 
contemplation of formulating general rules or general course of action which 
may involve interference in the internal government of the Native States. I 
for one fuUy realise Your Excellency’s sincere feehngs in this matter and 
assure Tour Excellency that not for a moment did I doubt otherwise. 
Eurther I am deeply indebted to Tour 'Excellency for offering assistance to 
Native States generally, and to my State in particular, in case of need. Here I 
need hardly write that my State and myself are always ready at the service, 
whenever required, of His Imperial Majesty King Edward VII, Emperor of 
India, and his Empire. 

2. There can be no question, as Tour Excellency expressed in your 
Kharita, that the party of sedition is endeavouring to extend its dark and 
malicious operations even in Native States. It is a well-known fact that the 
endeavours of the seditious party are directed not only against the Paramount 
British Government, hut against all constituted forms of government in India, 
through an absolutely misunderstood sense of " Patriotism ” and through an 
attachment to the popular idea of “ Government by people,” when every level- 
headed Indian must admit that India generally has not in any way shown its 
fitness for a popular Government. Personally, if I were to say a few words on 
this subject, I should declare that it is historically proved and even well realised 
by all sound-minded people that India cannot really attain to the standard of 
popular Government as understood in the West. Reasons for this are manifold, 
and I feel I may he digressing from the main point contained in Your 
ExceUency’s Kharita if I were to write those reasons here in fuU. 

3. I consider it a great privilege to have been asked by Your Excellency 
to offer my suggestions for suppressing the seditious movement. Now I proceed 
to make the following few suggestions, which may, I hope, be of some use in 
dealing with sedition throughout British India and Native States, if they 
recommend themselves to Tour Excellency : — 

(1) Hdueation — ^It is a well-known fact that the germs of the present unrest 
in India were laid in that benefactor of human race, vie., education. It sounds 
strange, but there it exists. It is not that education itself is injurious, but 
much dependsi on the principles underlying an educational movement. 
In my opinion, the higher education, temporarily at least, may be made 
so dear as to prevent every ordinary man who generally has not got the 
instinct for ta king the best advantage of education, and the whole system 
of education, from p rim a r y to higher, may well he combined, as far as practi- 
cable, with moral education. Personally, I am all for increasing educational 
institutions for the use of the public ; hut I feel that above primary education, 
which, I must say, ought to he as free as possible and within the reach of 
almost eve:^ person, it is certainly now-a-days a point for discussion as to 
whether higher education may not he made dear. I realise the diflSieulties of 
this question would suggest that at least the principles of moral education 
^nay be more widdy attended to in the educational line and that every head of an 
educational institution may be strictly directed to prevent boys and girls from 
reading or obtaining seditious writings or Tnixiug with seditious gangs or 
meetings. Of eour^, a teacher cannot be rei^onsible for a student after his 
ehool-hours ; hut it may be circulated to all the parents of the boys and 
saris, who wish to enter their children in schools or colleges, that they will 
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have to sign a bond for their good and clean conduct in respect of seditious 
movements, before they are admitted, and thus put the responsibility on the 
parents as well. Further, aU private educational institutions may be obliged 
to conform to the above-mentioned principles. 

(2) Press. — Keally speaking, a good many of the present newspapers 
in India deserve to be totally stopped. But there is one point which may be 
taken fully into consideration. It is this. If the Government stops newspapers 
totally, there is always a likelihood of more secret societies being formed to 
exchange views on malicious and dishonourable topics. Hence, the question 
arises whether it is better to allow views on the movement to be given a free or 
controlled vent to them and thus get an idea of the movement, or to suppress 
the publicity of the views totally and thus give a chance to further secret 
societies. At the same time, Indian papers have reached a stage when they 
canniit be allowed to be published without more control, because they have been 
the cause of greatest harm. Hence, I suggest that both in British India and in 
Native States, the respective local Governments may appoint a committee or a 
person or an officer to review all the writings of the Press, excepting those per- 
taining to commerce, medicine, health and general advertisements, and those 
writings that are to be published under the orders of the Paramount British 
Government or under the orders of the Durbars of the Native States, before 
they are published, and thus prevent the minds of the people from beii]^ 
corrupted for nothing. Further, any violation of laws framed for directing 
the Press, may be severely and irnfailingly cheeked. These remarks may also 
apply equally well to aU kinds of publications and writings, such as pamphlets 
and books. 

(S) Summary trials and political punishments. — It is, in my opinion, 
very necessary that seditious offences being political offences, they may be 
disposed of in a summary method and much publicity to the proceedings may 
be stopped, because this for nothing creates misunderstandings and gives room 
for unnecessary criticism. This may be extended practically throughout 
British India by the Paramount Government of India and by the BuJing 
Princes of all the Native States throughout their territories. In this connec- 
tion, it must be stated that, whenever possible and advisable, the Political Law, 
on the lines of Act III of 1818, may be enforced in more instances and offenders 
may either be deported to other places from their oun native places or kept in 
local jails till further orders, when it is thought proper to release them. I lay 
great stress on these two points and feel confident that, though they may 
appear arbitrary to some to start with, yet these methods of dealing with 
political offenders in India are quite suited to the country and the peoples and 
may prove of immense help to the British Government and to the Native 
States in the end. 

(4) Sadhus and FaMrs and others of the Mnd. — Under the guise of 
religious mendicants, it is quite probable that many Sadhus and Fakirs and 
others of the kind move about preaching or communicating seditious views. 
Such people may be strictly watched, and every person, who suspects any of 
these religious mendicants in any way connected with sedition, may be made 
compulsory by law to report the matter under penalty. Further, if such 
mendicants live or assemble in private houses temporarily or permanently, the 
owner of the house may be made by law responsible. The same remarks may 
apply to religious Samajes or bodies. 

4. Ihe above-stated are the few suggestions of mine for suppressing 
sedition in British India and for the Native Princes to do the same in their 
territories, which, I hope, may recommend themselves to Tour Excellency. 
A-p<l I trust Tour Excellency will excuse me if there is delay in replying to 
Tour ExceUency’s Kharita, but I can assure Tour Excellency that the delay is 
due to the weightiness of the subject. 

6. In conclusion, I need hardly assure Tour Excellency of my readiness 
to ’do my utmost to put down sedition within the limits of my territory and 
whenever necessary to be of help to the Paramount Government outside the 
State, because I fully realise that the interests of the Paramount British 
Government and my State are quite identical in this matter, and lutther 

B 2 
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it is, I consider, my duty to be, as I have said above, ready at the service of 
His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, and to put a stop to anything 
improperly said, written or done against His Imperial Majesty’s Government. 



rrom — His Highness the Nawab of Tonk, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After compliments . — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excel- 
lency’s kind Kharita, dated the 6th August 1909, received through the Political 
Agent, Haraoti and Tonk, and beg to express my heartfelt thanks that I have 
been called on to express an opinion on a matter which is of eq^ual concern both 
to the Imperial Government and to the Native States. I greatly regret that 
there should exist such persons who have adopted or may adopt an attitude of sedi- 
tion and insubordination against the British Government. They seem to have 
forgotten the innumerable obligations which they owe to the British Govern- 
ment — a Government whose sole care is to provide for the prosperity and 
welfare of the people of India ; who has taught them civilisation, opened paths 
of progress for them and who preserves peace and order. Surely it is the 
greatest ingratitude to adopt a hostile attitude against such Government. 

It is not secret from Your Excellency or the Imperial Government that 
I am a loyal and staunch friend of the British Government and wish to assure 
Your Excellency that I shall never deviate from this path and will ever 
remain a loyal supporter of the British Government. The ties that connect 
this State with the Imperial Government are stronger than those of other States, 
inasmuch as this State was granted by the British Government itself. I thus 
naturally look upon the extermination of the enemies of the British Government 
as my bounden duty, and it was with a view to prevent the propagation of 
sedition that six months ago I passed an Act, and as necessity may arise from 
time to time necessary additions will be made therein prohibiting my people 
from any connection or correspondence with those who have made it their 
profession to preach sedition against the British Government and directing 
them not to cherish or entertain any ideas antagonistic to the constituted form 
of Government, otherwise they will suffer severe penalties. 

I concur with Your Excellency’s proposal that the British Government 
and the Native States should inform each other of the arrival and move- 
ments of any seditious persons, and I assure Your Excellency that this 
principle shall be rigidly followed in my State. 



From — His Highness the Nawab of Jaora, 

To— His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After compliments . — I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of 
Your Excellency’s Kharita of the 6th August 1909. 

I myself had, some months ago, conceived the idea expressed in the first 
part of Your Excellency’s letter about sedition, and dreading lest its progress 
should reach the limits of my State, I had taken such steps as I could to 
guard against the contending evil and influence. 

I m%ht add, for Your Excellency’s information, that on the 30th October 
1908 the Jaora Durbar communicated to the Political Agent in Malwa that 
the Jaora State does not contain either the admirers of SMvaji or the followers 
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of Tilak and is therefore entirely free from any sedition or mischievous 
agitation. The ruler and his subjects are as ever united and strong in their 
loyalty and allegiance to the Crown * » » if there happens to he any 

(seditious case) in future, the Durbar would lose no time in dealing strongly 
with the offender and in bringing the matter to your notice.” 

I am very glad to say that what I declared ten months ago, holds true 
down to this day, and I confidently trust that the State shall as hitherto remain 
free from the taint for ever. 

I beg to assure Tour Excellency that any measures other than those 
described above which Tour Excellency’s Government may suggest or pre- 
scribe shall be most willingly acted upon by the Durbar. 

I might also draw Tour Excellency’s attention to the Press. I admit that 
the Press has much to do in elevating mankind, but I also think that, without 
restriction or control, the Press is as just apt to err on the wrong side as 
to mark the right path on the other. I might go further and say that 
it is the Press or certain papers solely that have been the cause 
of widening the gulf between the rulers and the ruled, and that they are mainly 
responsible for the present situation. They have been the instruments of 
disseminating seditious ideas and thoughts among the public. Masses of the 
Indian poprdation of any sect or creed are loyal to the core of their heart to the 
British Government. It is therefore necessary that the Press should not be allowed 
to play too freely with the ignorant public and excite religions feelings and 
susceptibilities of one community against the other. Consequently some 
measures are imperative to effect a closer scrutiny and control over the Press. 

My next point is education. Beligious education is the key-note to the 
formation of character. This important branch has to be neglected in schools, 
because owing to diverse creeds and nationalities, the Government cannot 
undertake to impart religious instruction and the people themselves do not seem 
to realise that ideal, as their sole anxieiy is to give them English education as 
soon as their children are fit to receive it. "With religious education there is 
also a subservience of indigenous language or mother tongue, which keeps back 
the educated youths from imbibing properly the noble traditions of their 
ancient lineage and family. They join the school early where they 
spend only a few hours a day and the rest with bad associates at home. 
If residential institution were established with every school, it wiU have a 
beneficial effect on the moulding of the character of the boys. As for the 
reqixired funds, the Government cannot, of course, take the whole burden 
upon its shoulders and the people must come forward to help 
themselves. 

The desirable results may also be secured in some measure by the selection 
of good teachers, men who are endowed with noble ideas, matured counsel and 
judgment and free from any of the dangers of a little knowledge. It 
matters little to what religion these may profess to belong, since the 
analysis of all religions in the world shows in its composition the elements 
of the same code of morals and virtue. The pupils may safely be put in 
charge of such good and able hands not during school hours only, but for 
the whole period of their educational life. 

Another cause which has assisted in bringing on the present state of affairs 
is the treatment of seditionists according to law. Undoubtedly the British 
Government cannot but deal with such cases ^ according to law, but what I 
mean is that the rigour of the law in particular matters calculated to 
endanger the Sovereign’s prestige should be severe and quick. Kegular 
trials like those that have recently been held in Bengal do, in my humble 
opinion, more harm than good, as the longer the proceedings are protracted, 
the greater are the chances for craftiness to do its work. 

I feel under deep obligation to Tour Excellency for your so kindly offering 
assistance to my State, and I beg to say that whenever I and my State stand in 
need of help, I shall most certainly approach Governnoent. 

n 
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Dated Ratlam, the 6th October 1909. 

"Pi'cm — His Highness the Raja of Ratlam, 

To His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After cmiplimenU. — In acknowledging the receipt of Tour Excellency’s 
Tlharita regarding measures to he adopted against the party of sedition which 
has been found endeaTOuring to establish branches in certain Native States, I 
would, in the first place, express my feeling of gratitude and pride that a 
statesman like Tour Excellency should consider me worthy of being the 
recipient of your confidence and take counsel with me in this matter, which 
is indeed of grave importance both to the Supreme Government and to the 
Native Princes. 

2. In the second place, I am delighted to he able to observe that within 
the limits of my State no seditious or revolutionary movement exists. On the 
contrary, all my subjects and officials love the British Government as much as 
they love me ; and should any evil-minded persons enter this State clandestinely 
to sow seeds of disaffection towards the British Government, they will, I 
confidently prophesy, meet with scant success, and on being detected will 
certainly fare very badly indeed. 

3. The blessing of peace under the enlightened and benign British Govern- 
ment, which blessing was unknown in olden times, is threatened by this bane- 
ful movement ; and it is the duty of every Native Prince to readily combine 
with the Paramount Power to eradicate the rank growth of seditious and 
revolutionary spirit observable in a few ungrateful persons belonging to 
two or three communities, who have profited the most by the educational 
facilities graciously offered by the civilised British rule. 

4. To be able to thwart the machinations of the party of sedition, we 
must have a clear notion of their modus operandi. The society seems to 
have been divided into four departments, viz. — (1) the mechanical, (2) educa- 
tional, (3) the journalistic, and (4) the spiritual. 

6. We have therefore to deal with (1) the actual murderers who are the 
maddened school-boys or collegians ; (2) the imparters of national education, 
who literally as well as metaphorically teach the young idea how to shoot ; 
(3) the ultra-patriotic journalists who always criticise Government policy 
adversely and try to make people believe that there is legalised and systematic 
loot in tho present regime ; and (4) missionaries or religious workers who are 
by no means as innocent as lambs and work on the religious sentiments of the 
villagers and the ignorant, whose n-umber is legion. 

6. Now, the Penal Code, the Explosive Substances Act and other Acts 
passed from time to time for maintaining law and order will look after the first 
department effectually. It is, however, necessary to advise that the Govern- 
ment vrill lose no time in framing new laws whenever the existing legislation 
will be found inadequate to cope with any emergency. 

7. It has been observed in a majority of cases that it is among the 
student population that the agitation has mostly found a home. The conspir- 
ators have found that their older countrymen are not amenable to their preach- 
ings which are apparently shortsighted and of a disastrous character and 
have therefore worked on the highly impressionable youthful minds. The 
University reform scheme will deal with this department. The selection 
of teachers, especially of heads of schools and colleges, should be carefully 
made, or the young mind will be allowed to be poisoned till the disease will 
become chronic and incurable. 

8, The Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act deals with the journals 
which are too patriotic. But legal technicalities which are growing more and 
more complex every day afford so many loop-holes through which the offenders 
often escape when prosecuted. This therefore necessitates the organisation of a 
press eensorship in this cQuniay. Under the present circumatances, the courts 
of Oft the puhiioation of seditious matter in a paper can rule whether it 

should not cease to exist ; but, as pointed out above, the court’s decision 
is hampered by legal technicalities of an intricate nature. The formation 
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of a committee of press censors slionld act as a wholesome control on cheap 
and nasty journals. So much for the third department. 

9. But the last department of the society of sedition, viz.^ the spiritual, 
has not been hitherto paid any attention to. 

10. That Hindus and for the matter of that all oriental peoples are swayed 
more hy religion than by anything else is quite patent to the party of sedition 
as it is to the Government themselves. The latter have hitherto adopted, and 
rightly adopted, the policy of allowing the different communities perfect freedom 
in the matter of their religious beliefe. So much so that even public nuisances 
have been tolerated if committed by any section in the name of religion. As 
an example in point, the feeling of tenderness to animal life, even vermin life, 
shown by Jains and some Hindus has been respected by Government to such 
an extent that they refrain from enforcing the destruction of rats recommended 
by eminent medical authorities as a preventive measure against plague. 
Perhaps so far the Government have been acting wisely ; but when it is 
noticed that seditionists are seeking to connect their anarchical movement with 
religion, and the political Sadhu is abroad, it is high time to change the policy 
of non-interference in so-called religious affairs. 

11. In the name of religion the Thugs murdered innocent people, but 
Government was not deterred from exterminating thuggism from their anxiety 
not to interfere with so-caUed religious beliefs. Sati also has been abolished, 
though it had been practised under the sanction of religious books. 

12. The new religion which is being now preached by so-called religious 
associations under the pretence of reviving old religions is nothing but the 
cult of the swadeshi, the adoration of the motherland, self-respect, worship of 
heroes like Shivaji, and the doctrine of India for the Indians only. 

13. It pains me to write as above ; but abeady religion has played a 
prominent part in this matter, for religious books were found in almost every 
search made for weapons and bombs. The r61e of the priest or the Sadhu is 
most convenient, and rulers have bowed and do bow to religious preachers. 
These people generally distort the real import of religious precepts and thereby 
vitiate the public mind. The founders are sly enough to flatter the Govern- 
ment by an occasional address breathing loyalty and friendship; but it is 
essential to check this sudden growth of piety and religious propaganda. 

14. These are my views of the present state of affairs. I have expressed 
them freely. 

16. To recapitulate, then, we must watch suspicious characters and not 
allow them to enter our States and combine in circulating information about 
the movements of such people. We must exercise due care in the selection of 
at least the heads of the educational institutions, schools and colleges. In the 
absence of censorship the Native States must prohibit the circulation in their 
territories of the papers whose one object is to decry everything British. We 
must view with suspicion any sudden growth of religious activity, and we must 
set a good example by publicly expressing our horror of seditious and anarchical 
movements ; and this is the duty we owe to the British Government who have 
secured to us our possession of the States we rule over. 


(U) 

Dated the 17th October 1909. 

From — His Highness the Maharaja of Kishangarh, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Govemor-Geneial of India. 

After compUments . — I write to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excel- 
lency’s Kharita, dated Simla, the 6th August 1909, which was delivered to in© 
by the Besident, Colonel Showers, on the 24th ultimo. The subject is not quite 
new to me, as I have been watching during tiie last two years, with great concern, 
the trend of events in British India. The campaign of vilification and esdumny 
directed ungratefully against the Paramount Power and its officers, whose sole 
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object is India’s peace and prosperity, has been for a long time prosecuted by 
professional libellers whose wicked industry has been aided by the intrigues of a 
few disappointed and over-ambitious young men. The evil has spread ; it has 
infected certain Native States ; and recent events of violence and lawless- 
ness such as have shocked humanity, go to show that the party of sedition 
has not yet slackened its efforts, much less abandoned them. The Ruling 
Princes of India, even more than the Paramount Power, are interested in 
stamping out the evil ; and no one is better supplied with weapons than they to 
scatter and defeat the forces of anarchy should they make appearance within 
their dominions. 

I feel quite flattered in being asked to co-operate with the Paramount 
Power in fighting a common enemy ; and I take this occasion to assure Tour 
Excellency that no sacrifice will he deemed by me too great to make in the 
interests of the Government, whose protection and friendship my State has 
uninterruptedly enjoyed for nearly a century. 

As regards the present position of affairs in my State, I fully beHeve that 
it is absolutely free so far from the taint of sedition, such as I have described 
above ; and that the propagators of anarchical doctrines have never thought it 
safe to direct their mischievous activities in any part of my territory. I do 
not apprehend that any of my subjects will ever be tempted into the criminal 
folly of entertaining feelings of disaffection and ill-will against the British 
Government ; but what I do fear is that the malignant insanity which has 
affected certain sections of the community in British India will, ii not checked 
at its source, continue to spread through the land, and some of my peaceful 
subjects may unwittingly he involved in the mischief. It is also probable that 
evil-minded persons finding their actions watched in British India may 
take advantage of oTir less efdcient police systems, and make use of our 
territory as centres from which to carry on their campaign against the 
Government. I need not say I shall do all in my power to prevent this 
happening ; but at the same time if I may say so, it is at an earlier stage 
that the mischief should he checked, viz.^ before it has had time to spread 
beyond British India. 

I am aware that much of the anarchical propaganda is diffused under the 
seductive name of religion ; and hence in a great measure the difficulty of 
detecting crime of this kind. I entirely concur with Tour Excellency that 
rather than wait for the advent of the evil, it would be wise to concert measures 
in time for its prevention. I have directed my Council to include in the 
schedule of offences all acts and omissions which have been made penal in 
British India under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, the Newspaper 
(Incitement to Offences) Act, 1908, the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 
1907 : offences of this nature will be considered equally penal whether com- 
mitted or intended to be committed in Kishangarh or British India. The pro- 
cedure which I propose adopting with respect to such seditious cases that may 
come to light is that all trials will be held in a summary way, by the Court in 
my State that can pass the highest sentences ; and that all sentences passed will 
be final, subject only to my confirmation. I cannot but think that long 
drapm-out trials in such cases are an encouragement to, rather than a deterrent 
against, the continuance of these offences. I will further order that it wiU 
be obligatory upon every subject of mine to give forthwith to the nearest 
Magistrate or Police Officer information of the commission or intention to 
commit any of the offences alluded to above, whether in Kishangarh territory 
or British India. Any one withholding information will he seriously dealt 
with ; so also any one harbouring or screening an offender of this class, 
whether he be my subject or not. 

To make my views universally known, I also propose issuing a proclama • 
tion on the occasion of the Dasehra, when all my nobles and high officials 
will be assembled. I will then emphatically proclaim my utmost abhorrence 
and detestation of the vile deeds recently enacted in British TT>am and 
England, and I -will exhort my subjects to help me in keeping out of my 
territory the enemies of the British Government under whose aegis I am 
enabled to maintain a just and prosperous rule in the State. 
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In circulating information and watching suspicious characters, I am 
willing to co-operate with the British Government in any way it may he desired, 
and I will now take, moreover, a personal interest in the matter, an d be ready 
both in this and any other matter that may arise to devote my utmost endea- 
vours to the assistance of the Paramount Power. 

Thanking Tonr Excellency again for consulting me. 


( 12 ) 

Dated Udaipur, the 19th October 1909. 

From — His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur, Mewar, 

To — His Excellency the "Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After compliments . — I write to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of 
Tour Excellency’s Kharita of the 6th August, asking my advice as regards 
measures to be adopted in connection with the mischievous efforts of some 
seditious people working in certain parts of British India with a view to create 
disquietude in the peaceful administration of the British Government and to 
spread their malevolous influence in other quarters as well. I deeply regret 
that those ill-advised people, under disguise of doing good to their country, 
have created an agitation which is detrimental to all good government and 
social administration. I believe, and every one will agree with me, that those 
mischievous people are suicidal in their attempts and will bring ruin on 
themselves. 

It is a great disgrace to their name as also their religious beliefs that, in 
spite of the great prosperity India has been enjoying under the British regvme, 
those people are acting in such an ungrateful way. I also endorse .the opinion 
that such seditious attempts must be nipped in the bud ; and the measures 
aoopted by the British Government were undoubtedly expedient on the occasion 
to preserve the peace of the country. 

All Rulers of Native States should heartily co-operate in guarding their 
respective subjects from mixing with those ill-advised people, who devise such 
hateful conspiracies and agitations, and they should try their best to realise the 
wishes of the Government of India on this occasion, nor should they allow such 
agitations to spread in their respective territories. 

I am, however, glad to declare that in my territory there is no sign of any 
seditious movement at the present moment, and I hope there will be none in 
the future too. As this State of Mewar always desires the welfare of the British 
Government, its subjects will ever remain loyal, and will always try to undo the 
efforts of the agitators against the British Government. In case I discern any 
signs of such movements, I shall at once adopt strong measures to suppress 
them. I have, with a view to warn my subjects, already issued a proclama^ 
tion to the effect that they should not be misled by the wicked advice of 
mischievous agitators against the British Government. 

In conclusion, I desire to express the high consideration which I entertain 
for Tour Excellency. 


(13) 

Dated Jamnm, the 28tli October 1909. 

Prom — His Highness the Maharaja o£ Jammu and Kashmir, 

To— His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India* 

After compliments . — I have much pleasure in acknowledging the receipt 
of Tour Excellency's Kharita, dated the 6th August 1909, conveying^ Tour 
Excellency's warm approval of my humble efforts in connection with the 
suppression of feelings of sedition and unrest that have, unfortunately, for some 
time past, been prevailing in certain parts of the Indian Empire* 

I am extremely glad to he able to tell Tour Excellency that, with the 
exception of one solitary instance which, as Tour Excellency is perhaps aware, 
was dealt with with the utmost promptitude possible, there has been no sign of 
any unrest or disaffection in my territories, and I think I can safely give Tour 
Excellency my sinoerest assurance that my subject®, faithful lo the traditions 

£ 
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of the past, entertain sentiments of profound loyalty and derotioa to the 
Paramount Power. It is a matter of no less gratification to me to add, for 
Tour Excellency’s information, that those feelings of loyalty and devotion 
which both the ruling family and its subjects have cherished as a sacred trust 
since the State was recruited under the aegis of the British Baj have been 
strengthened by the notification which. Your Excellency is aware, I took care 
to issue in 1907 as a precautionary measure impressing upon my people in 
the strongest and clearest terms possible that all feelings of anarchy and sedition 
are ruinous to the peace of the country, and as such are looked upon by me with 
the deepest abhorrence and detestation. 

I need hardly submit to Tour Excellency that, being fully alive to the 
patent fact that it is of vital importance alike to the Paramount Power and 
its feudatories to co-operate in preserving peace and order in the empire, I 
have, since the first appearance of the signs of disaffection and discontent 
among certain perverted and irresponsible people in British India, not only kept 
a most watchful eye on my subjects, but have thought it fit to adopt stringent 
measures to keep undesirable and suspicious characters out of my State and to 
otherwise guard against any possible mssemination ot any seditious ideas among 
my people. 

While heartily thanking Your ExceUency for the honour done me by 
kindly giving me an opportunity to express my opinion on the delicate and 
vexed question of how to suppress unrest and sedition in Native States gene- 
rally, I venture to state that, so far as I am aware, the few incidents of a sedi- 
tious character that might come to notice in some of the Native States are by no 
means of local origin, being entirely traceable to outside evil influence. I, for 
one, am firmly convinced of the staunch and unshaken loyalty and devotion of 
the Indian Chiefs and their subjects, and think that seditious movements or 
anything inimical to the interest of the British Baj can find no footing there. 
But in view of the fact that dangerous elements may enter State territory 
secretly and unobserved and corrupt popular minds, if proper watch is not kept 
on arrivals of such elements from outside, I consider that the Chiefs shotdd exert 
their persomil influence on their subjects to prevent their imbibing poisonous 
ideas of sedition and anarchy and should put down promptly and with a strong 
hand the least symptom of demonstrations that can even be remotely 
connected with sedition and unrest ; that secret and vigilant watch shoTfld be 
kept on the movements of irresponsible and suspicious persons visiting the 
State territories ; that circulation of disloyal and inflammatory literature should 
altogether be put a stop to ; and that last, though not the least, particular 
care should be taken to see that teachers and professors of schools and colleges 
in the several States are men of high religious and moral principles, free from 
any doubtful political views and ideals, so that the rising generation, under 
their care, may grow to be perfectly loyal and faithful citizens of the British 
Empire. 

But to give a practical shape to these and similar other allied matters and 
to achieve the best results, it is essential, I think, for the Chiefs to mutually 
co-operate and to have opportunities of freely exchanging their views with one 
another. Considering the peculiar nature of the case, this seems to me to be 
the most suitable means by which prompt and effective measures could be taken 
to deal with the situation. 

As regards the question as to how the desired co-operation may be effected, 
I leave the matter to Yoqr Excellency’s deliberation and wise judgment. I 
shall anxiously await Tour Excellency’s advice before I take any further action 
in the matter. 


( 14 ) 

Dated Dholpur, the SOth October 1909. 

From — His Highness the Maharaj Kana of Dholpnr, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

4ffer eomplimenis . — Your Excellency’s esteemed Kharita of the 6th 
August regarding the endeavours of the persons who are trying to spread sedition 
in British Indi^, as in certain Native States, was duly received by me. 
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I hasten to tbank Your Excellency most cordially for the timely advice 
and warning conveyed therein. 

I am quite alive to the fact that the welfare of the Paramount Power is 
the welfare of the Native States. 

Although no signs whatsoever of the mischievous activities of the sedition- 
mongers have yet been discovered in my State, I have always been wideawake 
in this connection, and the State authorities are under instructions to be very 
vigilant and to be on the watch as regards the movements of any suspicious 
characters. Moreover, with a view to dealing promptly vith any case of 
sedition that may occur in the future, as well as to mi nim ising any chances of 
such an emergency arising, I have issued certain oitlers, a copy of which is 
herewith enclosed for favour of Your Excellency’s perusal. 

I feel highly honoured at Your Excellency asking my humble advice in 
the matter. 

My humble opinion is as follows : — 

(a) A regular system of exchanging information between the Native 
States and the British Police should be established, and whenever 
necessary these reports regarding the movements of seditious 
characters should be made by telegram. 

(S) All the newspapers likely to publish seditious articles should be 
severely censored, i.e.^ more than they are now. 

(c) I have been observing carefully the judgment passed on persons 
who have been convicted of sedition, and in my humble opinion 
they have all been too leniently dealt with. 

I assure Your Excellency that my State will always be at Your 
Excellency’s service, and we will spill our blood if need be. 

Any order or advice that Your Excellency may be pleased to favour us 
with will be received with due respect. 


(15) 

Dated Bewah Port, the Snd November 1909. 

From — His Highness the Maharaja of Bewah, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After compliments , — I am much obliged for Your Excellency’s Kharita 
of the 6th August last and for the compliment paid in consulting me about a 
matter, which, as Your Excellency remarks, is one in which the interests of the 
Paramount Power and Buling Princes of India are identical. 

2. I learn from newspapers that the seditionists have endeavoured to 
gain a footing in certain Native States, but I believe they have been foiled. I 
am glad to say that there has been no trouble in my State. My people are 
loyal and I have heard of no attempts being made in that nefarious direction 
in my territories. Should any steps he necessary executive or legal action can 
he taken by me at once, and I wish to assure Your Excellency that the Bewah 
Durbar will always most gladly co-operate with the ofiScers of Your Excel- 
lency’s Government in the suppression of the seditious propaganda and political 
crime. I have warned my chief ojBficers in the districts and at the head- 
quarters to keep a careful watch over suspicious characters so that action may 
be taken here, if necessary, or information circulated to Government officers in 
British India. 

3. Thanking Your Excellency for the very kind offer pf assistance. 


(16) 

Dated lodttpur, the 8rd Novemoer la09. 

From — His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhprn, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Govemor-GeaeiEail of India. 

After compliments . — I heg to acknowledge with many thanks the recap t 
of Your Excellenoy’s kind Slharita, da/ted the 6th August last. 


c 2 
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2, I have been watehmg with much concern the movement set up by 
sedition-mongers in certain Native States ; but as regards Marwar, it is needless 
for me to assure Tour Excellency that they will be given no quarter. 

8. At present their modus operandi seems to be — 

(1) the criminal use of explosives; 

(2) the preaching of sedition ; 

(3) the dissemination of seditious writings, whether by leaflets, pamphlets 

or periodicals ; and 

(4) malevolent criticism of the actions of the Supreme Government. 

4. With regard to (1), I have already taken the necessary steps by pro- 
mulgating an Explosive Act in May last. It is my sincere belief that the 
stern attitude adopted by the Durbar will hardly afford any one the opportu- 
nity of creating a dep6t for, or of keeping or using any explosives in this 
country, or of finding shelter in Marwar after they have been guilty of 
any of the offences included under the said Act. To place matters on a consti- 
tutional basis, I am, with the entire concurrence of my nobles and people, 
passing an Act making actions falling under categories (2), (3) and (4) penal, 
and I take this opportunity of submitting a copy of the same for Tour Excel- 
lency’s information. 

6. I would at the same time ask Tour Excellency’s Government to 
include offences under sub-heads (2), (3) and (4) in article 6 of our Extradition 
Treaty. 

6. For offences that are likely to faU under sections 3, 8, and 9 of my 
Act, I would feel obliged, as Your Excellency has foreshadowed in the 2nd 
paragraph of Tour Excellency’s Kharita, if the Criminal Intelligence Depart- 
ment be ordered to furnish my Durbar with such information as may enable 
them to watch suspicious characters and to stop the circulation of seditious 
writings. 

7. This Durbar has ever been and shall always be ready to co-operate 
with the Supreme Government in any measure calculated to strengthen and 
consolidate the British Empire and to arrest and eradicate seditious movements. 

8. It shall ever be my pleasant duty to do my best in concerting measures 
against the enemy of the British Empire, whom I consider as my personal 
enemy. 


( 17 ) 

Dated Mysore Palace, the 11th NoTcmber 1909. 

From — His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After oom'pliments . — In acknowledging the receipt of Tour Excellency’s 
E!.harita of the 6th August last, I desire to express my appreciation of the 
confidence which Tour Excellency has reposed in me by writing so frankly 
and fuUy on the subject of “ Sedition in the Native States of India.” The 
question is one which has been the subject of anxious consideration on my 
part, and I can assure Tour ExceUenoy that I shall never relax my efforte 
to prevent the nefarious doctrines of sedition from taking root in Mysore. 
I welcome the opportunity wMch Your Excellency has given me of expressing 
my opinions on the subject with a view to our mutually co-operating against a 
common danger. 

It is, as Your Excellency points out, impossible to contemplate the 
adoption of any general rules or general course of action, and I trust therefore 
that Tour Excellency will be satisfied with a general assurance on my part 
that I am resolved to deal promptly and rigorously with anarchy and sedition 
in whatever shape it may present itself within the borders of my State. No 
preacher of seditious doctrines shall be permitted to poison the nniTida of my 
subjects, and I shall promptly repress any attempt to sow the seeds of sedition 
either by prosecuting the offending individual under the criminal law or 
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by expelling him from my dominions. My own magistracy and police are on 
the alert to discover and report the advent of all seditious preachers, and I 
shall, if necessary, issue renewed and stringent orders on the subject. It is 
not, however, sufficient in my opinion for the Euler of a Native State to 
merely discountenance the open preaching of sedition, for I hold that every 
Euling Chief is bound to let it be clearly understood that he will view with 
strong displeasure any person, however high his rank and however valuable 
his public services, who in any way associates himself with doctrines which 
have produced the well-known extremist party in British India. 

I shall not hesitate to express my reprobation of the entertainment of 
extremist views whenever an occasion should arise. 

As regards seditious writings in the newspapers, I have armed myself by 
means of the Mysore Newspaper Eegulation with ample and unrestricted powers 
to prevent the circulation, through the press, of anarchical and seditious propa- 
ganda among my subjects. I venture to observe in this connection that the 
distinguishing feature of the above Eegulation is the complete power 
which it gives to the Executive Grovernment of my State to deal with the evil 
against which the Eegulation is aimed. Erom my point of view it seems a 
cardinal error in a country like India to tie the hands of the executive in 
dealing with the seditious press and to allow the tedious, cumbersome and 
expensive machinery of the Courts of Law to decide the question of fact 
whether or not a particular newspaper is seditious and should be suppressed. 
It is, I consider, essential that the executive Government should have a 
free hand to deal promptly and vigorously with seditious journalism without 
any interference from the Courts of Law, and I earnestly commend this 
prominent feature of the Mysore Eegulation to Tour Excellency’s consider- 
ation. I may conclude tliis portion of my argument by assuring Tour 
Excellency that I have found this Eegulation a most useful and efficacious 
weapon against sedition. The attacks which have been made in the press 
upon the legislation in question have caused me no concern, for I feel 
that it is only the actual evil-doers who will be affected by the new law and 
that no really loyal subject need apprehend that his legitimate rights will be in 
any measure curtailed thereby. I am convinced that the Eegulation was a wise 
and most necessary measure, and I have no intention of modifying it. 

Your Excellency refers in the second paragraph of the letter under reply to 
a necessity that may possibly arise for the Indian Princes to combine with the 
Government of India in some matters such as circulating information and the 
surveillance of individuals suspected of sedition. On this point I need hardly 
say that I should give my most careful consideration to any further sugges- 
tions that it may occur to Tour Excellency’s Government to make to me. I 
myself contemplate introducing on British Indian lines a more careful super- 
vision over the publications of the vernacular press of my province by meaus of 
periodical extracts translated from the various newspapers and printed for 
circulation among the principal officers of the magistracy and police. 

In conclusion, I may fairly claim for my own people that they have always 
retained a vivid recollection of the many benefits which Mysore has received 
from British rule. TV ith the exception of an ebullition on the part of the local 
press (the handiwork of a very small and irresponsible section of the 
educated classes among my subjects influenced by wild utterances of their 
brethren elsewhere), which was met and promptly suppressed by the enactment 
of the Newspaper Eegulation, I can confidently assert that there are no more 
loyal subjects of His Majesty in India than the people of Mysore. Anarchy and 
sedition have so far never taken root in my dominions, and I venture to say 
that universal feeling among my subjects is one of friendliness, gratitude and 
loyalty towards the Paramount Power. It is my fervent prayer that this 
sentiment may long continue. 

I deeply appreciate the feeling of consideration for myself to which Tour 
Excellency has given expression. I take this opportunity to express on my 
part the great regard which I feel for Tour Excellency, and with feekags oi 
high consideration and respect 1 beg to subscribe myself. 
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Dated Lakshmi Vilas Palace, Baroda, the 19tli November 1909. 


Prom — His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After complmenis . — I have had the pleasure of receiving, by the hands of 
my friend Mr. Bosanquet, Tour Excellency’s esteemed Kharita, dated the 6th 
August last, conveying a warning that seditious people are endeavouiing to 
establish their evil doctrines and practices in the Native States of India, and 
seeking my counsel as to how we can best assist one another in stamping out 
the common enemy. 

2. I am deeply concerned to find that a new element has unfortunately 

been introduced into the country which not only aims at the embarrassment 
of the British administration, but works openly or covertly against the consti- 
tuted order of society. i 

3. The extent to which sedition has actually spread in Native States is 
not known to me. I was anxious to inform myself more fully on this subject, 
and to know the condition of affairs in other States generally, before replying 
to Tour Excellency’s Kharita. I was informed, however, through the Eesident 
that such information could not be communicated, and I was referred to such 
reports as had appeared in newspapers. Judging from these reports there has 
been trouble only in one or two States, and I trust and hope that the evil will 
not spread any further. 

4. Tour Excellency rightly observes that the interests of the Euhng 
Princes and the Paramount Power are identical, and I fully agree with Tour 
Excellency in thinking that much good may result from a full, frank and 
friendly discussion on this grave question. It is obviously the duty of every 
Government to stamp out the forces which make for anarchy and sedition. 

6. Since receipt of Tour Excellency’s Kharita I have obtained full 
information from my Police Department, and have also caused a Note to be 
drawn up by my Minister, with regard to the influence which itinerant men, 
mostly from British territory, have sought to exert on my State, and the 
precautions which have been taken. Copy of a Memorandum prepared for 
my information by my Minister is enclosed for the information of your Govern- 
ment. The subject receives the continuous attention of my officers, and such 
measures as may be considered needful from time to time will be adopted in 
the future. 


6. I conclude by assuring Tour Excellency that I am deeply conscious 
of my own responsibility in preserving peace and tranqrdllity in my State. I 
shah welcome any opportunities for a close consultation in these matters with 
your Government, whenever necessary ; and I shall ever be ready to cordially 
respond to any reasonable call for co-operation and assistance in repressing 
anarchy and sedition. 

7. With an expression of the high consideration I entertain for Tour 
Excellency, &c. 


Minister's Note. 

Itinerant lecturers from outside occasionally visit the State of Baroda 
with the object of preaching reformation, or greater devotion to religion, or 
the encouragement of goods of Indian manufacture, etc. In course of these 
lectures, which ate themselves harmless, doctrines are sometimes introduced 
which are objectionable. The Police have instructions to be watchful, 
take the necessary action in such cases. 

2. It appears riiat in the course of 18 months from the beginning of the 
year 1908, there were some thirty visitors, mostly from British India, whose 
movemesnts were watched by the Police. Most of them were harmless lecturers 
who spoke on the Swadeshi movement, on unity between Hindus and Muham- 
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madans, on. the preservation of cows, on industries, on export of grain, on 
national education and physical cult-ure, on the four stages ot life and on castc', 
on the caste rights of goldsmiths and blacksmiths, on the Hindu, Muham- 
madan, Christian and Buddhist religions, on Indians in South Africa, on the 
Vedas and the Vedio religion, and on similar subjects. A few of these visitors 
spoke on subjects of a distinctly political character or in a tone which was 
inflammatory ; they were all watched, and soon left the Stale. In some other 
cases, the subject of the proposed lectures was the Swadeshi movement, but 
as the speakers were known to be political agitators, no meetings were 
permitted to be held. 

3. Within the last few years, the Residency also brought to the notice of 
this Government a number of cases in which itinerant preachers from outside 
entered the State with the object of disseminating their views and doctrines 
among the people. His Highness’s Government have responded to these 
friendly communications in every instance, have supplied information when 
information was asked for, have made enquiries, and have taken the necessary 
action when any action was called for. 

4. Newspapers in this State, which are in their infancy, and generally 
uninformed, at times write articles in connection with these movements. 
Whenever anything of an objectionable character is published in them, the 
editors concerned are sent for and reprimanded, and in one recent case, the 
editor publicly apologised for his indiscreet writings. The Rules relating to 
Printing Presses and Newspapers in the State, framed many years ago, have 
recently been revised in view of the present state of political um'est in some 
parts of British India, and the question of a further revision, if need be, is 
always before the eyes of the Government. 

5. Teachers and pupils of the several educational institutions in the State 
have hitnerto held themselves aloof from associating themselves with political 
movements, and takii^ any part in organising and carrying on political agita- 
tion. The principles laid down by the Government of India in 1907 with the 
object of protecting higher education in India from this danger, were communi- 
cated to His Highness’s Government by the Resident, and all the educational 
authorities in the State have been instructed to bear them in mind, and act up 
to the spirit of the same. 

6. The Police of the State have instructions to be vigilant, and to bring 
promptly to notice all matters relating to seditious movements. The machinery 
lor obtaining information has recently been reorganised. And with a view to 
arm the Police with more effective powers for the purposes of prevention, an 
amendment of the Police Act is now under consideration. 

Baroda: > Rombsh Dtjtt, 

The 31si October 1909. J Dewan, 


( 19 ) 


Dated Gwalior, the Srd December 1900. 

'^Pxom — His Highness the Maharaja Scindia o£ Gwalior, 

To — His Exeellenoj the Viceroj and Governor-General o£ India. 

After compliments . — I haTe beenmucli honoured and gratified by receiving 
Your Excellency’s gracious letter of 6th August appreciating my action in the 
matter of sedition, and I am grateful for the confidence reposed in me by 
fl.gifiTig for my advice as to the best way of keeping sedition out of Native States 
generally. 

2. The question is nndonhtedly a grave one, affecting as it does the fntme 
well-hkng of India. Therefore I feel it particularly behoves those who pmeide 
over the destinies of people and. have large personal stake® to do all in 
power to grapple with it vigorously till they have solved it satisfactorily. 
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3. The gravity of the question is only equalled, if not surpassed, by its 
delicacy, at least in the aspect in which Tour Excellency has asked me to 
approach it. 

4. I shall try to give my opinion frankly according to my lights and 
experience. 

6. Whatever proportions sedition may have assumed in the country at 
large, including the Native States, I make no doubt that the personal loyalty 
of the Rulers of Native States to the British Throne remains and will always 
remain unshaken and above suspicion and also that they all desire peace, con- 
tentment and prosperity to reign in the land. And their loyalty is only 
natural, as they cannot but realise that the permanent paramountcy of the 
British Government is an indispensable condition of their own existence and 
prosperity. 

6. These sentiments of Native Chiefs cannot but be reflected in their admi- 
nistrations and cannot fail to permeate to the humblest of their subjects by a 
natural process. I cannot therefore help thinking that in Native States at any 
rate, the number of people entertaining questionable feelings towards the British 
Government must be inflnitesimal, and such feelings wherever they exist must 
he entirely the product of extraneous influences. 

7. The problem, therefore, is : — 

(1) How to prevent the importation into the Native States of ideas £ind 

feelings not in accord with their traditions, and 

(2) The eradication of those ideas and the punishment of persons guilty 

of holding them, if they have found their way in, unnoticed. 

8 A suitable amendment or extension of the Criminal Law bearing on 
seditious movements should be introduced wherever necessary. 

9. Even more effective than the above, would be the formation of 
“ Vigilance Committees ” composed of leaders of different communities who 
are also men of staunch convictions and are earnest supporters of law and order. 
These I now propose forming in my own State and ranging them on the 
side of the Durbar for the purpose of inculcating in all, by precept and 
example, a sense of the futility and wickedness of brewing disorder and 
anarchy and the wisdom of pursuing healthy avocations and profitable callings. 
These committees might also usefully serve as mediums for bringing to 
the notice of the Durbar, eases which may baffle their own private efforts. 

10. Along with this, special care should be taken to see that the best 
possible influences are brought to bear upon the students of schools and 
colleges, and that all engaged in the profession of teaching take every possible 
opportunity of instilling correct notions into the minds of their pupils. 

11. These steps supplemented by a public avowal of the convictions and 
policy of the Rulers on the subject of sedition, whether in the form of messages 
to their subjects or any other form, couched in unmistakable terms should go a 
long way towards keeping the people aloof from any proceeding designed to 
embarrass or weaken the authority of the British Government. 

As an instance of the salutary effect of such an appeal or proclamation, I 
may cite the action taken by me at the last Sicghastha Eair in Djjain which 
had brought together some 6 lakhs of people of all grades and shades of opinion 
from all parts of the country. 

12. The last point I would touch upon is the importation of seditious 
Iterature into the Native States. In regard to that, the Native States are 
practically helpless as the evil has to be checked at its source, and this can only 
be done by the Government. 

13. To show what measures I have adopted and how the foregoing sugges- 
tions coffld be given effect to, I beg to forward, for Your Excellency’s perusal, 
copies of certain papers one of which has, I believe, been already brought tw 
lour Excellency’s notice. 
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Dated Bikaner, the ^9th December 1909. 

Brom — His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After compliments^ — I teg to gratefully acknowledge receipt of Tour 
Tscelleney’s kind Kharita of the 6tli August 1909, and to tender my sincere 
apologies for the great delay in replying to the same, which I greatly regret 
and which has been due to a combination of circumstances and chiefly to 
domestic anxieties and trouble, which, as Your Excellency is aware, culminated 
in the lamentable death of my mother, and for the same reasons I beg that 
Tour Excellency will be kind enough to forgive me. 

Tour Excellency’s consulting the Euling Princes and Chiefs of India on 
such a subject has, I feel sure, not only honoured and gratified them, but has 
also, I would venture to add, given another proof — not that one was wanted — of 
the sincere friendship which Tour Exeelloney evinces for, and the genuine 
interest Tour Excellency takes in, the Protected States of India and their 
Eulers, and of Your Excellency’s solicitude that as '* Pillars of the Empire ” 
they should take their proper place and share the responsibilities and anxieties 
of the Supreme Govemtnent ; and it is my bumble belief that such steps are 
bound to result in good both to the Imperial Government and to the States 
themselves. 

I am sure that no one can but realise that the movement of the party of 
sedition is, as Tour Excellency remarks, directed not only against the British 
Government but against all constituted forms of government and the established 
order of society and that the matter is one in which the interests of the Paramount 
Power and the Euling Princes of India are identical, and I think it can con- 
fidently be expected that Tour Excellency will find — and no doubt has already 
found — that the Euling Chiefs of India will, as in the past, vigorously rank them- 
selves on the side of the Government which is also that of law and order. Already 
several instances are forthcoming of the staunch loyalty of the Chiefs and of 
their stepping forth in no hesitating manner and doing their utmost to co- 
operate with the Government, where seditionists have been tried and brought to 
book or substantial measures and precautions have been taken to prevent their 
States and subjects from getting infected by this most objectionable movement. 

And there is every reason why this should be so — from whichever point of 
view the matter may be looked at. I would beg Tour Excellency to believe 
that apart from interests being identical, there is a marked degree of true loyalty 
and genuine devotion towards their Sovereign on the part of the Chiefs, and that 
that is very real in spite of the scepticism of certain ill-informed and ignorant 
persons who affirm it to be based on mere selfish motives and worldly considera- 
tions. Our Hindu religion — and no doubt the Muhammadan religion as well — 
teaches us this ; indeed it is one of its first principles, and history bears testimony 
to my assertion even as regards the past and under Sovereigns and Governments 
that contrast strangely and very differently to our present King-Emperor and 
His Majesty’s Government out here. Motives of self-preservation also, looking 
at it from the worldly point of view, necessitate our energetic co-operation with 
the Government in this direction, and we are also bound by our Treaties to do 
so. 

It is difficult to suggest for British India anything more than what has 
already been, and is being, done to stamp out or check the spread of this curse 
where — if I may be permitted to say so — all sensible persons and those who 
have a stake in the country have watched with genuine admiration and lively 
gratification the far-seeing and statesmanlike policy adopted by Tour Excellency 
% which while firmly and with a strong hand suppressing anarchy and sedition — 
which was so necessary — Your Excellency nevertheless declined to bring in such 
repressive measures as might punish and bear harshly on the innocent and loyal 
millions of India, and I would further venture to join in voicing the expressions 
of the general opinion of such persons that any other method of coping with the 
critical situation through which we have just passed, any show of weakness on the 
part of the Government, any undue or harsh repressive or coercive measures — so 
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suioidally advocated "by those who ill-judged the present times and who failed 
to realise the real gravity of the consequences of the policy they advocated — 
anything likely to have been interpreted as a breach of faith on the part of the 
Government of India, or any deviation from the right and honourable path of 
duty in satisfying the legitimate aspirations of the peoples of India — to which 
end the Government of India had themselves, in their self-imposed task of 
humanity, trained them and which end appears to have been well served by the 
introduction of the recent reforms — ^any such measures might easily have ended 
in the most serious results and consequences afPecting not only India but the 
Empire as a whole — a situation, the dealing with which woxdd not have been in 
the hands of the ill-advised and irresponsible persons who advocated a different 
policy, hut which would have landed the Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Government in England into an extremely diflScult and awkward position. In 
short, so long as the Government of India adhere to the present policy of dealing 
firmly and promptly with all seditionists and seditious movements, and at the 
same time tempering it with kindness and parental solicitude for the loyalists 
and the innocent, and even magnanimously showing mercy in deserving cases, 
there ought to he and can he no cause for any anxiety in any way, even though 
as Tour Excellency remarked in a recent speech there are still rocks and shoals 
ahead. 

The only other step that seems to he called for at the present moment 
is some measure to put a muzzle on that portion of the venomous press in 
India which does so much harm and which is to a great extent responsible 
for all the serious unrest and violent crimes in India. 

As for the Protected States, apart from what has already been done hy 
many States and what doubtless is being, and will he, done hy the remaining in 
the way of practical measures, a few suggestions occur to me which, with great 
difi&dence, I beg to offer to Tour Excellency for what they may be worth, and 
before doing so, the remark on my part seems hardly to he called for to the effect 
that any matters connected with the States and their Rulers must, of necessity, 
have a personal hearing for myself also, hut I hope Tour Excellency will believe 
that it is for no unworthy selfish motives- — though self-interest naturally with all 
human beings must always he a consideration — ^that I propose bringing them 
forward here, hut I do so because I feel that it is my duty, in accordance with 
one of my essential principles, of respectfully yet clearly and frankly putting 
forward my views and suggestions, and I honestly believe that, in the event of 
these proposals being seriously and, as I hope, favourably considered by Tour 
Excellency, they cannot hut result in substantial advantage to all concerned 
and will go a long way towards bringing about a better state of affairs. 

I. It is the universal experience of every one who has had anything to 
do with our States that no person, whether an oflBcial, or a noble, or a private 
gentleman, can render any signal or really useful services to the State or its 
Ruler or come to wield any beneficial influence of any importance unless his 
prestige and position is placed on a high pedestal so to speak, and this is greatly 
influenced according to the consideration and support given to him by the 
Ruler of the State and his Durbar. I believe I am not going against the 
general consensus of opinion entitled to any weight when I say that as in the 
past as well as in recent times, so in the future also, in all times of stress 
and storm, the Ruling Princes and Chiefs are destined to play a prominent and 
honourable part in the history of the British Empire in In^a. It is true that 
loud protestations of loyalty shouted from house-tops are of no value — 
perhaps this has been too much overdone already by certain interested 
communities to permit of much reliance being placed on them — ^but Tour 
Excellency wiU be the first to realize that the loyalty of my community — ^the 
Ruling Chiefs — which has stood the severe tests of the Mutiny and aU these 
years is not a hoEow sham but something that is genuine and real and, abnnid 
the time come again, it can confidently be asserted that we can he depended 
upon and we shall give further proofs by deeds and not by words alone. In 
ordinary times or those intermediate periods like the present, we have it in our 
power, and we consider it a privilege, to render in our own States our dutiful help 
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to the Government of His Majesty the King-Emperor in India. But I have often 
felt that we might make ourselves further useful, did oircarastances permit, or 
were we placed in the position, of being able to render some services in British 
India also. One often notices cries in the papers and elsewhere for influential 
and responsible people coming forward and doing something more than mere 
talking in support of the Government and denouncing disloyal movements and 
seditionists and, if my memory serves me right, some feeble attempts have, at 
times, been made, since the disturbing element made itself visible above the 
surface in India, to constitute Societies and Bodies of Ruling Chiefs and 
Territorial Magnates, &c., to co-operate with Government and by tours, 
speeches, etc., to remove the misrepresentations deliberately spread about the 
Government and to disillusion the people from the deception practised by, and 
to expose the base motives and real character of, the agitators and seditionists. 
But after the first announcement, one never hears anything more about such 
leagues and societies ; and the good they could have done, or are doing, must, 
it is feared, be very limited indeed. Thanks to the education and training 
imparted to our younger generation of Chiefs we are beginning to look beyond 
our hitherto limited spheres and take due and real interest in the affairs of the 
Empire, and some of us will no doubt be found who would desire to take 
a more active — ^personal as apart from official — ^part in the attempt to co- 
operate with Government and like the big men in England who — not neces- 
sarily forming part of the Government — discharge their public duties, would also 
like to see whether we could not do something useful by going about British 
India addressing audiences, speaking to people, etc., and by all other practical 
means attempt to destroy the seeds of poison sown by seditionists and agitators 
and to counteract their baneful influence. In short, instead of our merely acting, 
as hitherto, on the defensive, we would now like to embark on an offensive 
campaign. Whether any success would attend this, no one can really say till 
the experiment has actually been tried. 

But as in the Protected States, so in British India — ^and perhaps even more 
so in these democratic days of socialistic tendencies — ^no one could wield any 
wholesome influence unless he is looked upon as a person of importance and can 
command the respect due to his position and befitting his rank. Although — I 
believe I am right in saying — it is a fact that the majority of the people in 
British India are, on the whole, favourably disposed and sympathetically 
inclined towards us, it is perhaps only to be expected that the significant 
minority of the disloyalists and agitators — who do not love my community — 
do all in their power to belittle our worth and importance and attempt to set 
popular feeling against us, by hook or by crook, and to hold us up to ridicule. 
The correctness of this assertion would, I venture to say, be corroborated by 
the storm and outcry that is invariably raised and all the things that are said 
about, as well as the epithets that are applied to, us in certain newspapers 
whenever any one of my community writes or does anything in support of the 
Government or against the propaganda of agitation, sedition, and disloyalty. 

I have no hesitation in saying that all the Chiefs gratefully reaKze that 
under the segis of Tour Excellency’s rule, a very great deal has already been done 
to help them and their Durbars, and to smooth over difi&eulties and matters of a 
nature which caused them inconvenience and anxiety. But in spite of that 
perhaps my community are too sensitive and perhaps we are wrong ; yet, 
whatever it may be, the fact remains that the feeling is that, for diverse reasons 
of several years’ standing which it would be as unnecessary as it is out of 
place to touch upon here, our dignity and importance has gradually diminished 
to some extent and that we do not now occupy the same position as we did 
some 40 to 60 years ago, and we consequently feel that this fact, to a very large 
extent, detracts from our usefulness and lessens our influence and power of 
doing good and of our contributing our modest quota of help to the British 
Government in maintaining law and order and checking lawlessness and 
violence. 

I firmly believe that all the Chiefs will join in the expression of the 
earnest hope — and doubtless the kind consideration, sympathy and regard 
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Tour Exeellenoy has already shown, as at the Agra ^ Eurhar in 1907, will 
encourage and emholden them to so hope — ^that, in spite of the heavy work 
entailed on Tour Excellency consequent on the introduction of the reforms, 
not to speak of the very responsible duties of wielding the destinies of the Indian 
Empire with which you are at all times occupied. Tour Excellency will he 
able to find time in the, alas !, very short period remaining of your term of 
Viceroyalty to look into the matter, and to, at least, lay the foundations in 
concrete of restoring the Izzat and position of the Chiefs to their former 
standard. 

II. The second point which I would respectfully bring forward for Tour 
Excellency’s favourable consideration is that according to present arrangements 
any person taking part even in the most violent or the most seditious movements 
against our States or their Rulers has only to go across into British India to enjoy 
perfect immunity, and I am sure Tour &celleney’s Government would be still 
further putting the Chiefs and their Durbars under a debt of gratitude by the 
early consideration of the point as to whether or not such persons should be 
allowed to escape unpunished. Apart from the ordinary yet important consider- 
ations of the fact that any one hostile to any properly constituted government and 
one who is an enemy of all that counts for law and order should nowhere be able 
to find shelter, there would perhaps not be any two opinions about it that just as 
is the case that all such movements affecting the British Government and British 
India have both direct and indirect consequences for the Protected States, so 
exactly — thou gh to a correspondingly smaller extent according to the lesser degree 
of our importance — such offences against the States and their Rulers must neces- 
sarily as a matter of course affect the British Government and British India 
also ; and further a study of similar anarchical and nihilistic movements in other 
parts of the world leaves one little doubt for apprehending that the cult of the 
bomb at present directed mainly against officers of the Government of India in 
British India is bound in time to be directed against the Rulers of States as weU 
as their own officers, and looking ahead and keeping this in view, it seems to be 
most important and all the more urgently necessary that all persons guilty of 
sedition or any violent attempts against the States and their Rulers, of writing or 
publishing seditious articles, pamphlets, etc., or otherwise disseminating sedition 
in and against Native States and their Rulers should be liable to extradition and 
that they should not receive shelter in British India — ^whether such offences were 
committed in British India or the territories of the Protected States — and may I 
be forgiven for respectfully pointing out that this would also be in conformity 
with the Treaties between the British Government and the majority of the States 
where the stipulation is put down in the very first Article that “ the friends and 
enemies of one party shall be the friends and enemies of both parties. ” 

At present such offences are not included in the Extradition Treaties, and 
even if extradition could not be arranged or sanctioned by Government it would 
seem to be desirable that at least the offenders should be duly dealt with in 
British India by the British Government. At any rate it could do nothing but 
good if either of these two alternatives were followed — preferably the former — 
and if it became widely known that no offenders and persons guilty of such 
serious offences would, any further, enjoy immunity either in British India, or 
in the Native States — no matter whether such offences were committed against 
the Government or the States and their Rulers ; and possibly some such con- 
certed action, leaving little loophole for mischief-making against either party, 
might tend to the earlier stamping out of anarchism and disloyalty. 

III. It is extremely advisable that there should be unity of action as 
regards the exchange and circulation of information concerning suspicious 
characters as Tour Excellency has suggested. Indeed this is a point that I had 
already taken up on my own account in April last. What appears to me 
to be urgently called for is that we should be in possession, at the earliest 
poss&ile (opportunity i of the particulars of all the movements and actions of 
not offiy seditious persons but societies, and specially the dangerous ones. 
If possible, it would be a very great facility if some measures were taken 
to enable us to be put in possession of all the facts, as soon as they are 
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known at the Criminal Intelligence Bureau, through the Political author- 
ities if time permits, or even direct, in cases of urgency — copies of such inform- 
ation being in due course sent to the local Political authorities also for their inform- 
ation. Besides British India, we are also ordinarily in complete ignorance of 
what is going on in our sister or even neighbouring States until we hear some time 
later from friends or see the announcement in the papers of discoveries or arrests 
or trials. 

Although a somewhat different subject, yet another matter has a close re- 
semblance with the above. Owing to there being, so far as I am aware, no Press 
Cuttings Agency in India, it is difficult for us to come to know what is being 
said or written about us in different parts of India in the various English and 
Vernacular newspapers, and in many cases, and for obvious reasons, it is often 
very desirable that Chiefs and their Durbars should be fully posted about such 
comments, criticisms or attacks. Owing also to the diversity of languages and 
other difficulties it is practically impossible for them to collect or get hold of all 
such articles, etc., or their translations. The knowledge of the criticisms 
and comments directed against the Government of India — many of which we 
know to be vilely unfair— would also be of advantage to us and possibly of some 
use to Government also, when, as in some cases, we might be able to refute the 
same should it be within our power to do so, and at the same time it would 
keep us acquainted with the state of the political atmosphere in British 
India. 

As for what we have done in our State, Tour Excellency is aware that we 
were the first State to’pass an Explosive Substances Act in July 1908, and many 
months ago we issued confidential instructions to all local and district authorities. 
An Act forbidding the importation into, or the possession in, the State, of 
dangerous, seditious or disloyal papers including all such pamphlets, etc., is also 
about to be taken up, and I have further under my consideration the question of 
stopping some of the really notorious and dangerous seditious and disloyal news- 
papers published in India from being brought or sent into my State. I am 
inclined to the view, in regard to the latter, that it is prudent to move cautiously 
in this matter and to exercise due discrimination between such papers and those 
which, though not of an altogether desirable tone, are not the active organs 
of sedition and the prohibition of which might do more harm than good by 
magnifying their importance and creating suspicion where none may exist or 
otherwise producing prejudicial effects, and I have already taken steps in this 
direction and obtained particulars of such papers through the Political Agent, 
Bikaner. 

I am happy to add for Tour Excellency’s information that, so far at any 
rate, my State and people are free from all infection of a seditious or disloyal 
nature against the British Government and, although prophecies are dangerous, 
I have every hope that they will remain strictly loyal to the end. Eor the future, 
I hope no assurances are necessary from me to the effect that I and my Durbar 
will ever do all in our power to co-operate with the Government, and that, as in 
the past. We shall, as occasion demands, ceaselessly and vigilanlJy continue to 
take all such measures and precautions as may appear best suited to cope with 
the situation with due regard to local conditions. 

Of the staunch loyalty of my House and our unstinted devotion to the 
person of His Majesty the King-Emperor, I need say nothing. It is proved by 
actual deeds in past history ; it is a matter of great pride and pleasure to us 
that my ancestor Maharaja Sirdar Singhji was the only Chief in Rajputana to 
personally march from Bikaner at the head of his troops to render assistance 
to the British Government in the dark days of the Mutiny, and I consider it a 
privilege and my great good fortune to have personally rendered services to 
my Sovereign on active service, and I would beg Your Excellency to always 
rely on and count upon us in all future emergencies. 

In conclusion, I would again express the hope that Tour Excellency 
win forgive my having taken up so much of your time, and with all good 
wishes, etc. 
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( 21 ) 

Dated tlie 15t]i January, 1910. 

Prom — ^His Higliness the Eaja of Dhar, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- General of India. 

After Gomplyments . — I am very much, honoured hy Your Excellency’s 
Kharita, dated the 6th August, 1909, in respect to the concerting of measures 
against our common enemy the seditious party, who under various garbs have 
been disseminating seditious ideas in the minds of the people not only against 
the British Administration hut all constituted authority and order of society in 
British India, and who are even trying to get a footing in some of the Native 
States in T-ndi a as weU. It is a matter of deep regret to me that a Kharita 
containing a subject of such vital moment involving the common interest of us 
aU should have been delayed so long owing to various unavoidable circum- 
stances, and now with Your Excellency’s permission I may he allowed to send 
the following reply : — 

I fully agree with Your Excellency in thinking that the time has come 
when the Native Princes of India should no longer remain satisfied in attempt- 
ing to eradicate this dire disease from their own territories, but should also 
co-operate with the Paramount Power in concerting measures for the eradication 
of the disease altogether wherever it is found in India, so that the territories 
they rule over should also he free from import of germs of the same from 
outside. 

In this connection the Native Chiefs in India have a two-fold task before 
them — 

(«) The prevention of any probable growth of such disease within their 
States, and to keep them free from it, without unnecessarily 
altering the iuternal arrangements. 

(U) The combating against the import of sedition from outside, and 
thus prevent the propagation of the same amongst their own 
subjects. 

To achieve the first end in a generally law-abiding people, who have every 
reverence for their Buler, is easier than the second, which, with the spread of 
civilisation and easy means of communication of ideas to others, is much more 
difficult. 

Although a few years ago some signs of sedition were visible in Bhar 
generally amongst students, yet prompt and severe steps taken by the 
Barbar not only enabled me to put down the same in its very beginning, but 
made the condition such that any growth of the same would not be congenial 
for the future. 

In spite of the numerous difficulties that beset our path in the performance 
of the task before us, I am glad to inform Your Excellency that since then 
I have been able to keep my State free from the pest, by adoption of the 
following measures ; — 

(1) I have arranged to keep ve^ strict and secret watch over my people 
that they may not indulge in any seditious topics and thus prepare a soil for 
the grovrth of the evil in future. 

(2) No public meeting to discuss political subjects is permitted to be held 
within m_y territories ; and no public meeting of any kind can be held without 
the permission of the Barbar, such permission being but rarely given and then 
only for deserving objects. When such meetings are held the proceedings are 
always watched hy the State Police. 

(3) There are only two printing presses in Bhar ; one of them belongs to 
the State. Both of them usually print forms and circulars, etc., used in the 
various States. Every precaution is taken hy the Police that no objectionahle 
publication may emanate from them. 

(4) As the seeds of sedition are generally and easily sown in the young and 
unfcxmed miods, my Barbar have taken especial care in their education. 
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Not only are objectionable teachings of erery kind strictly prohibited bnt as a 
further safeguard the Darbar, before the appointment of teachers, causes careful 
enquiry into the antecedents of applicants, so that no teaeber with seditious or 
morbid ideas can be employed. 

(5) All public institutions are prohibited from subscribing to objectionable 
newspapers. 

(6) A diary of every foreigner coming into the towns is kept by the State 
Police, and information of all suspected characters is given to the proper 
authorities. 

(7) Even Sadhus and Eakirs are not allowed to stop more than three days 
in any particular town within the State. By making this a general rule and 
by watching the movements of the new comers much mischief is avoided 
without unnecessarily exciting the indignation of or wounding the religious 
feelings of people which are generally respected. 

(8) Moreover information of all suspicious characters coming into the 
State is beforehand given to us by the British Police through the Thagi and 
Bakaiti Department for which my thanks are due, as by obtaining such 
information in time my Darbar become forewarned and forearmed. 

(9) Above aU, to avoid the dangers which may likely arise in spite of our 
care and vigilance from the hands of cowardly and unscrupulous wretches, the 
Explosive Act has been passed. 

Measures such as these for the prevention of any probable growth of the 
evil in my State or import of the same from outside could only be effected by 
the loyal co-operation of my people with my Darbar and the confidence of the 
political authorities in the action taken by us and timely advice and help given 
by them, for which my especial thanks are due, that I have been able to combat 
against this evil, and my complete success will rest on the detail and effective 
operation of these measures. 

I am sure all my brother Chiefs have adopted similar measures, suited to 
their own local conditions and people, yet to facilitate matters more and for the 
quick adaptation of means to gain our common end I may be allowed by Tour 
Excellency to mention the following proposals : — 

(i) That communication between the State Police of different Native 
States may be made more frequent and free than it is at present, 
(w) That as this is a cause in which aU of us are equally concerned, 
mutual discussions might be allowed to be held amongst the 
brother Chiefs and the Political Officials at the seat of the Local 
Government when they meet there to discuss other important 
questions concerning their welfare. 

(m) As civilisation is spreading under the segis of the British Eaj, 
we in the Native States are trying to keep pace wfith the times and 
our attention turned more towards the education of the masses, thus 
making our people to face a new danger — the danger of imbibing 
unhealthy ideas through objectionable newspapers, whose 
unhealthy tone unless very much improved win frustrate our 
efforts. 

{iv) That the training to be given to the masses may be based on religious 
principles and ideals and inculcation of good morals in the minds 
of the younger generation should be insisted upon for the founda- 
tion of their character, in order to make them loyal subjects 
and responsible citizens. All public schools should be graded 
according to the number of such men turned out rather than the 
high percentage of passed out bread-winners. 

(©) Lastly as the success of our undertaking depends on the co-operation 
of the people, they must be impressed with the good intention 
of any step we take in the matter and of our unalloyed 
sympathy towards them ; and the persons entrusted to carry out 
these measures should not only do their duty faithfully and 
loyally, but without unnecessarily creating that alarm in their 
minds which is a great obstacle in the path of success. 
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In conclusion, my Lord, it will not be out of place to assure Your 
Excellency that I witb all the resources of my State and people will ever be 
ready for any service that may be required of me by tbe Paramount Power, and 
I am ever ready to render any assistance to achieve that end which is necessary 
for safeguarding onr common interest. 


( 22 ) 

Dated the Gth February, 1910. 

From — His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, 

To — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

After compliments.~l beg to acknowledge the receipt of Tour Excellency’s 
Elharita, dated the 6th August, 1909, on the subject of concerted action to 
check the dissemination of seditious propaganda in different parts of India. 
Owing to droumstances over which I had no control I was unable at once to 
reply to Tour Excellency’s Kharita. But of this I may be permitted to assure 
Your Excellency that the delay was not due to any lack .of interest in the 
subject or of readiness to offer my co-operation. Par from it, the matter has 
all along been prominently before me. 

2. I have viewed with great anxiety the endeavours that have been made 
to spread sedition in certain Native States, and it will, I think, be a matter of 
the greatest regret if these mischievous and pernicious efforts are allowed to go 
any further and if States hitherto impoUuted by the foul poison should come to 
be affected by it. 

3. Therefore, I welcome most heartily Tour Excellency’s gracious invita- 
tion to co-operate with the Government of India ; I realise that the interests 
of the Government and of the Eulers of Native States are identical in this 
matter ; I cannot doubt that ihe spread of this agitation must strike at the 
very foundations of the priceless boon of peace and good and settled Govern- 
ment that India has so long enjoyed under the wise and just rule of the 
British Eaj ; and I assure Tour Excellency in the strongest terms I can 
command, that I am at all times unreservedly willing to associate myself with, 
and assist in, the carrying out of whatever line of policy Your Excellency may 
think it best to adopt in meeting the situation. 

4. I have indeed both in my public speeches and in the manifestos I have 
issued to my people, already declared myself to this effect in the plainest 
possible language. 

5. But though I have done this in view of the general situation and for 
the purposes of protecting my people from what I feel is a danger to which 
they are like others constantly exposed, yet it is a matter of no little satisfac- 
tion to me to know that my State is so far free from sedition and its mis- 
chievous influence. And I am confident that by the deterrent measures adopted 
by my Darbar, as published in the above-mentioned manifestos, we shall be able, 
if not to exclude entirely the seditious agitator from my territories, at all 
events, to render his preachings and machinations comparatively innocuous and 
to make his position an eminently precarious one for himself. 

6. I note with much' satisfaction that Your Excellency’s views with 
regard to concerted measures to meet the situation will not involve interference 
with the internal administration of the Native States. The Jaipur Earbar, as 
I have said above, have already taken a good many precautions. They have 
also, whenever necessary, been co-operating with the Government of India, with 
regard to giving information about such suspicious characters as have visited 
Jaipur. The Earbar are also prepared loyally to render any further assistance 
that may be required in this direction. But at the same time, I deem it 
advisable so far as local conditions a!re concerned not to bring sedition too 
prominently to the notice of my people, to whom it is fortunately wholly 
unknown as yet. Nevertheless, I ^eatly appreciate Tour Excellency’s kind- 
ness in consulting me on this important subject, and I desire to thank 
Your Eyoellency cordially for the wise and liberal policy pursued by Tour 
Excellency’s Government, which has resulted in the appointment of Indian 
gcmtlemen as members of the Council of the Secretary of State and of the 
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ExMutive Coxmcil of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- General of 
India. In fact, the Bjeform Scheme, which places the people of India under a 
deep and ever-lasting debt of gratitude to Tour Excellency is a sure sign of 
Tour Excellency’s kind and sympathetic feelings towards them. Indeed after 
all that has been done, I find it difficult to suggest for British India anything 
else that could help to eradicate the serious evils of sedition and anarchy that 
prevail, but in deference to Tour Excellency’s wishes I will offer such further 
suggestions as occur to me. 

(a) No doubt the measures already taken to suppress the pubheation of 
seditious matter in newspapers have done much to lessen the 
present evil, but I am constrained to say that much still remains 
to be done. The persistent murderous acts perpetrated in various 
parts of the country, indicate that a spirit of lawlessness is still 
abroad and the question is what steps should be taken to stamp it 
out. The seed, no doubt, was sown by seditious newspapers, but 
the remedy lies not in the total suppression of newspapers, but in 
guiding them along right channels. The Anglo-Indian papers 
have but a small circulation, and they do not reach the entire 
mass of literate people. I, therefore, ask cannot a select few of 
the existing Vernacular papers be encouraged to point out the 
evils of sedition and the disasters it has brought in its train ? I 
believe, if Vernacular papers are rightly conducted they have the 
power to do good and not harm. Can the influential moneyed 
and right-thinking portion of the people not be induced to support 
papers and periodicals of their own, whose main object will be to 
expose the pernicious teaching and perverted information con- 
tained in the Gutter Press, to discuss Government measures in a 
loyal spirit and to circulate the correct view of the measures and 
actions of Government. If informal meetings between editors 
and high-placed Government officials could be arranged, it would 
give excellent opportunities for the exchange of ideas on im- 
portant public questions. The editors who discharge their 
responsible duties conscientiously should be encouraged in every 
way, while those that are indiscreet should be promptly sent for 
and their mistakes pointed out to them. Shoffid this not have 
the desired effect, stronger measures must of course be resorted to, 
and the Government will be well-advised to arm themselves with 
the power to take such measures. I have sanguine hopes that 
this policy will provide an efficacious check on the printing of 
seditious articles and that the tone of the Vernacular Press will 
soon improve. The seditious movement has so far been able to 
influence only a small percentage of the population, and I 
earnestly hope that ’with the advent and wide circulation of 
rightly cpnducted papers the great mass of the people will always 
remain staunchly loyal to the Suzerain power in India. 

(i) When a new daily paper or periodical is started in British India the 
management of the paper should be made to deposit a certain 
sum of money as a guarantee for the paper being conducted on 
right lines, and this deposit would be forfeited shoudd the paper 
begin preaching seditious doctrines. I am sure the fear of losing 
their money would act as an effective check upon the tone the 
editors adopt. 

(c) It should be impressed upon the leaders of the different communities 
that it is their bounden duty to bestir themselves to help and 

deliver their deluded young men if the country is not to go to 
wreck and ruin. If organisations were formed in every important 
town all over the country of the best men, the lovers of order and 
good Government, and if they be induced to expose the hidden 
machinations of sedition-mongers, their baneful influence wiH be 
successfully counteracted. Being composed of the members of 
the sanift community such organisations by virtue of the inherent 

I 
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knowledge they possess of the special conditions, habits and 
customs of the people, -will he better able to cope with the situa- 
tion than would the most capable detective agency. Perhaps 
these organisations may on occassion he able to bring to the 
timely notice of the authorities the intention to disturb the peace 
or commit acts of violence. 

{d) My next point has reference to the neglect there seems to he of 
religious education, a point to which I drew Tour ExceUency’s 
attention at the State Banquet at Jaipur on the 29th October 
1909. I must say I have great faith in a system of education in 
which secular and religious instruction is harmoniously combined, 
as the formation of character entirely depends upon a base- work 
of religion, the noble ideals which our sacred hooks will put 
before the younger generation will, I fervently hope, make them 
loyal and dutiful citizens of the Empire. In the Shastras the 
monarch is the embodiment of all that is G-reat and Good, and 
he is considered a Divine leader of men. Such teachings must 
inevitably have their effect on impressionable young men, and it 
is perhaps due to such ideals that sedition and anarchy have so 
small a footing in the Native States as a whole. In the Chiefs 
Colleoe Conference held at the Mayo College in 1904, I impressed 
upon my colleagues the necessity of religious education for the 
sons of the Chiefs and Nobles of Eajputana. It should he one of 
the principal obiects in aU schools for the teachers, the Pandits 
and the Moulvies to instil in the minds of their pupils correct 
notions as to the duty they owe to the community they belong to 
and to their Sovereign. 

7. In conclusion, I would again wish to thank Your Excellency for taking 
up this important subject and for so kindly consulting me about it. As I have 
said before, I believe that only a small fraction of the population of India has 
been contaminated by the seditious germ. But that fraction has, it seems, been 
carefully organised by able, rich, and unscrupulous men. The vast majority of 
Indians are loyal, and in their quiet undemonstrative way warmly appreciate 
the blessings of peace, personal and religious liberty and security. It is the 
bounden duty, therefore, of all responsible for the well-being of these law-abiding 
millions to see that the poison of sedition does not reach them. This Tour 
Excellency means to do, and such assistance, as it lies in my power to give, 
I offer most cordially. An organised and concerted campaign, offensive and 
defensive, against the common enemy is what is wanted. At the head of this 
combination, stands the GovOTnment of India and with it the Ruling Chiefs 
of Native States, whose interests are identical with those of the Government, 
and who, if I may venture to say so, are looked up to as the natural leaders of 
Indian society. There are also the leaders of the different communities referred 
to in paragiaph 6 (c) above ; all these forces standing and working together will 
be able to show so strong a front that this wretched spectre of sedition that has 
come among us will soon be crushed and banidaed from the land, and we s ha ll 
return once more to the imclouded happiness and prosperity we have always 
enjoyed under ithe great, wise and beneficent rule of His Majesty the King, 
Emperor -of 'Great !^itadniand India. 


.(23,) 

'Dated the — ^February 1910. 

Prom — His Iliglmess the Maharaja of Alwar, 

To — JBis Excellency the Yiceroy and Govemor-G-eneral of India. 

^fUr Gim^UmeMs . — I have mudh pleasure lin acknowledging the receipt 
of Tour jEscdllency’s Kharita of i6th August, T909, regardins sedition and 
"w oulfi aak you to accept my gKjtefifi ithanks for the kind assurances given 
'tibcearm as well as for the desire Your Excellency has expressed ito consult me 
n this important subject. 
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This ne\f and most objectionable movement of sedition has come into 
evidence more or less of recent years, and Yonr Excellency is well aware with 
what feelings of disgust and disapproval it has all along been viewed by the 
well-wishers of India and specially by the Indian Chiefs. 

Tour ExceUency’s remark is very true that the time has come when 
common and concerted action is necessary in order to suppress this movement. 

The pernicious effects of this movement and the means that have been 
utilized for spreading it abroad have already engaged Your Excellency’s 
attention, and the Acts that have been passed and other political measures that 
have been adopted by Tour Excellency’s Government have no doubt been 
responsible for suppressing sedition a good deal With the due exercise of 
legitimate force, judicious treatment and prompt justice, the last of which is 
most necessary in order to have the desired effect it should not be diflicult to 
control this movement in the future. 

In order, however, to deal with the subject thoroughly it is equally necessary 
in my mind to keep in view the causes from which this movement has 
originated and to devise means to remove them where it should be advisable, 
practicable and possible. 

With the light of modem education and travel shining ahead the people of 
this country no doubt are awakening to wider aspirations. And with the enjoy- 
ment of absolute peace and the spread of comm\mications their thoughts seem 
to be rising towards greater political ambitions, while the struggle of competi- 
tion is drawing to their minds the ideas of mutual comparison, hberty and 
prosperity. 

All these forces of nature are steadily gaining ground in the minds of a 
rapidly growing majority of people, though in however small a minority these 
may be considered to be at present. 

The spread of these new ideas in a country like India where until some 
time back they have been so foreign or at any rate so scarce cannot in every 
case at least for some time be expected to find favourable soil. 

In order, therefore, that they may be properly assimilated so as to bear good 
fmit, it seems to me that the ground on which they are to be cast must be 
simultaneously prepared with sound education based on teaching religion and 
building character. 

I had the pleasure of referring this subject to Your Excellency’s kind 
notice when I had the good fortune of entertaining you recently in Alwar, and 
I was much encouraged with Your ExceUency’s remarks in reply. 

I have no doubt that the Indian States should be and wiU be the first to 
take the initiative in this matter, but my idea is that it is not the Ind i a n 
States where these new ideas are capable of such rapid development. 

Though the Government of India have aU along very wisely refrained 
from interference in religious ideas, I still believe that they can do a great 
deal directly and indirectly to help in the encouragement of greater moral 
teachings in schools, etc. 

There are not wanting loyal bodies in British India, I believe, who would 
not welcome such encouragement, and even if the Government abstained from 
taking any direct steps, I have no doubt a great deal could be done by indirect 
means. 

This question, however, has by no means escaped Tour ExceUency’s 
attention as can be judged from so many public utterances you have made on 
the subject when you have expressed your intimate knowledge of the mischief 
that is already caused in the absence of such education. 

These new aspirations and ambitions wiU require s^pathetic guidance and 
firm control in the future, and where such ambition will be incapable of fulfil- 
ment they are likely — as they have already done in the past — to lead to 
discontent. 

In order to keep pace with the times the Government of India has already 
taken the initial step by introducing reforms in the political machinery of the 
Government wliich has helped in no small a degree in allaying discontent. 
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In cases of some more ambitious minds it may not be possible to satisfy 
their aspirations, but in no case must such discontent be allowed to lead to 
sedition or to take the form of violence. On the least sign of any such move- 
ment prompt justice and vigorous action will be necessary in order to bear the 
desired results. 

While Tour Excellency has already been doing so much for British India a 
great deal has already been done in the Indian States, and where anarchy or 
sedition has shown any tendency of infection it has met as you are aware with 
exemplary treatment. 

My opinion is that in future too such cases will receive the same kind of 
treatment. So long as the movement of outsiders entering the States with 
doubtful motives is carefully watched and prompt measures are taken when it 
becomes necessary, I ventm’e to hope that there wiU not be much danger to 
fear from this movement gaining ground in our States. 

I feel grateful to Providence that Eajputana has so far proved the 
strongest barrier against this movement, and in my own State, I am happy to say 
my people seem well contented and free from any such infection. I have 
every trust in their loyalty and allegiance and feel certain they will not abuse 
my confidence. 

Regarding Your Excellency’s allusion to common action being taken on 
the part of the British Government and the Indian States, I can assure Tour 
Excellency on my behalf that I shall be willingly prepared to co-operate in any 
such action as you suggest of circulating information and watching and 
communicating about suspicious characters whenever it may be necessary. 

In conclusion I would ask you to accept my cordial thanks for your 
kind assurances of your policy of non-interference in the internal administra- 
tion of our States and for your very kind offer of assistance should such be 
desired. These sentiments we not only very warmly appreciate, but they make 
us all the more prepared to do what lies in our power to help in the cause of 
the Empire. 


(24) 

Dated the 12th September 1909, 

Prom — His Highness the Nawab of Rampur, 

To — His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of Aora and 
Oudh. 

After oompUments.—l write to thank Tour Honour for your kind letter 
of the 7th September, from which I am very sorry to learn that the party of 
sedition and violence, so far from abandoning their seditious propaganda in 
British India, are trying to extend their baneful activities to Native States. 
Tour Honour may rest assured that any assistance that I can give either 
in person or in any other way, will be freely and ungrudgingly given, because 
the traditional relations of this State with the British Government are those of 
the closest friendship and strictest loyalty, and the Treaties which have existeti 
between the Government of His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor 
and my House for so long bind me to that Government by ties of the deepest 
obligation and sineerest devotion. In this connection I may perhaps be 
permitted to recall the part my great-grandfather played in the troublous days 
of 1857 when he spared neither himself nor his subjects nor money in the 
cause of the British Government and in protecting Europeans. 

While entirely agreeing with Tour Honour that anarchism is a common 
enemy of the Paramount Power and the Indian Princes and also a menace to 
the established order of society I feel bound to say that apart from the fact that 
the danger is a common one I should ever deem it a privilege to place myself 
with all my resources at the disposal of the British Government. 

I am happy to say that this State has so far been free from the influence 
of seditiomsts, who would find it most difficult to get a foothold in Rampur 
but if any attempt is made to seduce my subjects from their loyalty we sliall 
be prepared to deal with the evil promptly. 
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I have carefully considered the subject matter of Your Honour’s letter 
and have embodied my ideas with regard to it, in rough outline, in a memo- 
randum enclosed herein. I should he glad to obtain the benefit of Youi 
Honour’s views on the points raised in the memorandum and to modify or add 
to them in a way agreeable to your wishes so as to give complete effect to the 
policy of co-operation in stamping out anarchy and sedition to which Your 
Honour has referred in the letter under reply. 

In conclusion, I am very glad to find that my letter of July 1908 has not 
been forgotten and that Your Honour has taken the earliest opportunity to 
give effect to the request contained in it. This I regard as a token of confi.- 
dence on the part of the British Government of which I am justly proud and 
for which pray accept my sincerest thanks. 


(2B). 

Dated Tehri, Garhwal, the 20th September 1909. 

From — His Highness the Raja o£ Tehri, 

To— His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh. 


After compliments . — "Your Honour’s note was delivered to me in due 
course. No doubt the subject upon which Your Honour has been pleased to 
address me is a very important one, and I have given it due consideration. 
Fortunately in my State the propaganda of the anarchists may be said to he a 
thing unknown, nor is there any possibility of its ever taking roots in a soil so 
uncongenial to it as that of Tehri where loyalty to the throne has always been 
regarded as a part of religion. The proverb says “Qui se resemble s’assemble.” 
My people differ from the seditionists in their ideals, education, customs and 
manners that it becomes practically an impossibility for them to coalesce with 
each other. Nevertheless I quite agree that the time has come when some sort 
of measures should be taken, by the way of precaution, to remove any possibility 
of temptation being offered to the younger generation. 

For the present I believe steps be taken first to prevent the circulation of 
seditious literature : secondly, to keep the State free from the seditionists. 

Should Your Honour be pleased to approve of the proposals I would suggest 
that the Post Office be required to keep the civil authorities informed of all the 
newspapers that come for circulation, and to withhold the delivery of those 
that may savour of sedition. I am of opinion that no discrimination ought to 
be made between sedition under veil preached by indirect insinuations and 
sedition openly asserted, as sedition in any garb will always do the same mis- 
chief. Probably it may never become necessary to put in force the latter 
measure, as the majority of the educated people here are in the State 
service and we can use our infiuence to discourage seditious literature 
being read by them, without resorting to the other means, but I should 
like the Post Office to have such powers to deal (with) exceptional 
cases. I would require the police in British territory to keep us confidentially 
informed of the movements of any seditionist who may enter or wish to enter 
our territory. Directions will be issued to our police to remain alert, but the 
information that may be received from outside will always be valuable. If a 
suspected seditionist enters our territory I would have him kept under surveil- 
lance, and if the suspicion against him be justified, I would have him turned 
out of the State. If however during his stay in our territory he committed 
anything which, if committed in British territory, would be regarded as an 
offence under the laws in force, I would have him tried and punished in the 
same way as if he were in British territory. A close watch would also be 
kept on persons with tendencies towards anarchism, no matter whether they 
be outsiders or the residents of the State. With such measures which I have 
briefiy described above, I think, we can keep sedition out of my territory. 
If, however, Your Honour may consider it necessary to frame severer .measures, 
I shall indeed be glad to carry them out. 

With kindest regards, etc. 



Extracts* from speeches of Muling Chiefs during the recent tour of Bis 
Excellency Lord Minto in Native States, 


1. Extract from the speech of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar at the 
State banquet on the 26th October 1909. 

2. Extract from the speech of His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur at 
the State banquet on the 29th October 1909. 

3. Extract from the speech of His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur 
(Mewar) at the State banquet on the 8rd Noyember 1909. 

4 Extract from the speech of His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior at the State banquet on the 6th November 1909. 

5. Extract from the speech of Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal at the 
State banquet on the 11th November 1909. 
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7. Extract from the speech of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore at 
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t. Extract from tlie speech of Mis Mighness the Maharaja of Alwar at the 
State banquet on the 26th October 1909. 

Your ExoelleneieSj- — Allow me to greet you with a cordial welcome to the 
capital of my State on your first entrance into B.ajputana during your official 
tour in our province ; and we take deh’ght in welcoming Your Excellency not 
only as the representative of His Most August Majesty the Emperor of India, 
whom we have been accustomed to regard With feelings ot loyalty and esteem, 
but we welcome you also personally as the champion of the cause of India of 
the future. 

We greet you as one whose sympathy and devotion for India’s interests 
have, I think, been demonstrated in practical form, and whose respect and regard 
for the privileges and enhancement of the prosperity of the Indian States has, 
I am certain, been silently but surely valued and much appreciated by those 
concerned. 

We were hoping Your Excellency would have been able to pay us a longer 
visit last March, but the Indian reforms which were then under the consider- 
ation of Government presumably necessitated the cancelling of your proposed 
visit, which was a source of much disappointment to us all. 

However, we are entertaining you now with no less assurances of sincere 
pleasure, and during this interval the reforms also have taken a more practical 
shape, thus enabling those who are interested in them to study the situation 
which is calculated to further the progress and prosperity of this country. 

India is now going through a state of transformation, and its deep slumber 
has been awakened by the light of education and travel, and partly by the 
radical march of events in the East. 

Now has come the time when India, once the greatest of civilised nations, 
is going to attempt to rebuild some of its portions that have tumbled into decay, 
and wlien, if it is to eventually claim its position once more alongside those 
nations who are now on their heights, it must need help and guidance in order 
to ensure its steady and certain progress. 

This task of guidance has been ordained by Providence to be placed in the 
hands of the British nation, whose King to-day rules the mighty dominions 
over which the sun never sets. 

Surely no task has ever fallen upon a nation or a king in history which is 
greater or grander in its aspect — ^no task of which a nation could be more 
rightly proud. 

All this experience of many centuries which has taken so long to weld 
together this great Empire is now being utUised for the benefit of this great 
continent of India, and it is left to the civilisation of this country to take 
advantage of this opportunity or to lose it, for the purposes oi rebuil^ng itself 
under such just and sympathetic rule. 

Since the time erf the great wars of the Mahabharat -the old and refined 
civilisation of poof India ihad been losing its foothold which was so strongly 
based on its religion of elevafftng and life-giving principles and the internal dis- 
orders and foreign invasions since had scattered ijis unity until it was on the 
verge of degradation and decay. 

I was at such a time when the destinies of the country were at thdr 
lowest ebb that its future fate was placed in the hands of the British people. 

What India would have otherwise been to-day seems almost difficult to 
even imagine, but it is no flattery to state that what we see of India to-day is 
the result of the tutorship of its new and welcome guardian. 

I think right-minded and self-respectii^ Indians need not be ashamed of 
apeh a record of guardianship — indeed they can take ,this opportunity of 
helping and .not hindering the cause of the r^qrs of this country ; helping the 
rules to raise India to the level of the other great nations of the world in 
points of civilisation apd otherwise. 
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lour Excelleney has now been at the helm controlling the affairs of this 
vast Empire for four years, and during this time we have been much interested 
in studying the various reforms which you have initiated with the intention of 
accelerating the progress of this country. 

We have admired the sympathy and courage with which you had persisted 
in the face of storms and obstacles to embark on schemes intended to help the 
people of India, and our hearts have gone out to our great and popular states- 
man, the present Secretary of State for India, in his resolute determination to 
introduce schemes for the henefft of India in the face of dark clouds appearing 
Ou its horizon. 

But while we thus appreciate your kindness and firmness in extending 
your helping hand to those who are in need, we are also in complete accord 
with you in your courage and firmness to suppress with your other hand the 
recent crimes against the law and the acts of miscreants calculated to retard 
the harmonious and peaceful progress of the country. 

We feel glad, however, to think that in most eases they have only been 
the acts of a few fanatics who have not only deservedly received their due 
punishment, but have also aroused expressions of strong disapproval from their 
own countrymen. 

The future of India must depend a great deal on the hands that are shap- 
ing its destiny, but it must also depend in no small degree on the people 
themselves. 

Education will, I think, play a large part in its future progress, and it is on 
how the people digest it and apply it to the problems of life that it will depend 
how rapid that progress will be. 

The problem of the future of India is one which I am sure haunts the 
minds of many people, and I cannot claim myself to be an exception to the 
rule, for I think with the question of the future of India also depends the 
question of the future of the Native States with which I am more directly 
concerned. 

The two are so closely connected to each other, and the one question is so 
dependent on the other that I think they are inseparable. 

But so long as the education that is given to the children of this country 
is based on life-giving and man- making principles and the hands that are shap- 
ing its destiny are as just, gentle and sympathetic as they have been, specially 
so during Tour Excellency’s term of oflSice, I don’t think the well-wishers of 
this great Indian Empire need be over-anxious about its peaceful and brilliant 
future. 

I always take delight in ascribing the notions of loyal attachment to the 
throne and the love of peace and subordination to law among the great masses 
of the Hindus to the teachings they have received through the old schools or 
through their own societies regarding those noble principles of our religion. 

I am personally of doubt, though I am open to correction, if the purely 
technical or literary or even degree-taking education can raise that :^m foun- 
dation of character so essential for the well-being of a race. 

I have no doubt that this important subject has already engaged Tour 
Excellency’s kind attention, and I would dearly like to see the day when a 
greater share of moral and religious education was introduced into at least our 
lower standard schools. 

**»** 4 {** 


2. Hxtract from the speech of Sis Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur at the 
State banquet on the 29th October 1909. 

« When Tour Excellency came to India the political atmosphere was 
surcharged with elerdents of discontent and unrest, feelings new and alien 
to the country. In some parts there was a sense of dissatisfaction on account 
of the supposed flouting of aspiration on the part of Government. This 
created in inexperienced minds, overwrought by seditious teachings, violent 
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feeling, wMch found expression in crimes and outrages hitherto unknown 
in the land. The misdeeds of these perverted youths startled all right- 
thinking men and produced a feeling of abhorrence and righteous indigna- 
tion all over the country, showing thereby in an unmistakable manner how 
deep-seated was the faith of the people at large in the moderation, justice 
and impartiality of the British Government. Tour Excellency at this juncture, 
undeterred by adverse criticism, adopted a line of action which has, I think, 
given general satisfaction, and I trust I may be allowed to express my warmest 
admiration of Your Excellency’s attitude throughout, of your firm determina- 
tion to suppress sedition combined with a kindly sympathy for the just and 
legitimate aspirations of all true and loyal subjects.” 

His Highness dwelt on the unfortunate neglect of religious instruction in 
the educational system of the country, but felt confident that His Excellency’s 
wise policy would steer the vessel of State safely across the shoals, and bring 
all back once more to the safe anchorage that they had enjoyed under British 
rule. The Maharaja touched lightly on his own public acts in regard to sedition 
and assured the Viceroy that the British Government would always have the 
most loyal and unhesitating co-operation from the Jaipur State, and also, he 
had not the least doubt, from his brother Chiefs in India. 


3. Extract from the speech of Sis Sighness the Maharana of Udaipur 
CMeuoar) at the State banquet on the 3rd November 1909. 

Tour Excellency has been confronted in India with many troubles and 
anxieties. Certain evil-disposed persons, using as their weapons the ignorant 
among the people, have endeavoured to ferment sedition against the British 
Government, and they have committed some dastardly acts which have recoiled 
to their own detriment upon the heads of the very persons who committed 
them. 

The policy and measures adopted by Tour Excellency for stopping those 
crimes are sweeping away from the skies.of India the black clouds which have 
obscured them. I am confident that these evil deeds and intentions which are 
not very widespread will not be able to bear fruit over the whole of India, 
and that they will never be able to spread in the Indian States. It gives me 
pleasure to be able to assure Tour Excellency that in my State, at aU events, 
such things will never be permitted to exist. 


4. Extract from the speech of Sis Sighness the Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior at the State banquet on the 6th November 1909. 

• ••«««* 

There is, however, one matter to which I must allude. I have watched 
with respectful admiration, the firm and enlightened views by which Your 
ExceUency and Lord Morley have been guided in dealing with the great q^ues- 
tion of how to meet the legitimate aspirations of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. 
I rejoice that the folly of an insignificant minority has not for a moment deter- 
red Tour Excellency from advancing boldly but cautiously on the path of reform. 
This is worthy of a nation that has ever displayed an unselfish resolve to do 
justice throughout the vast dominions which the wisdom of God has placed 
under the care of the British Empire. 

I believe that an overwhelming majority of those who are entitled to some 
voice in Imperial concerns — including the great body of the Native Chiefs and 
those who have a real stake in the country — are perfectly content to await with 
confidence the measures which a benign Government may from time to time 
see fit to introduce. 

« » sat* 
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5, Bxtract from the speech of Mer Sighness the Begtm, of Bhopal at the 
State banguet on the 11th November 1909, 

^ * * * * * 

3. Your Excellency, I thank God that the loyalty of my family is fully 
reflected in. the hearts of my subjects ; indeed it is difiScult for us, who live in 
Bhopal, to realise that such a thing as disloyalty exists. England has won her 
way to greatness, not by the force of arms, but by her moral strength, and it is 
this moral strength which compels the admiration and fealty of every right- 
minded person. It was, indeed, well for India that idie came under control of 
such a Bower : a control which has given to her people the inestimable gifts 
of peace, justice, and liberty, and which has led to a period of prosperity 
and progress the like of which has never before been dreamt of. It is 
beyond dispute that the vast majority of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, and 
especially the Muhammadan section of tnem, gratefully acknowledge the 
manifold blessings that have accrued to them under British rule, the perma- 
nency of which they regard as the only guarantee of their welfare. The dis- 
loyalty of the few only serves to emphasize the loyalty of the many. As I 
have already said, we in Bhopal have little acquaintance with this minority ; 
for my own part, those who compose it remind me of nothing so much as of 
Sadi’s bat who, happening to open his eyes in the daylight, and finding he 
could not see, straightway fell to abusir^ the sun. 

4. Your Excellency, I as a Muhammadan can say without any fear of 
contradiction that the love, loyalty, and faithfulness which the Muhammadans 
bear to the British Government, is not due to any transitory and world policy, 
but it is based upon the teaching of their sacred book, which says — “ Indeed 
thou wil’st And the nearest friend of the believers among those who call them- 
selves Christians, because they have priests and monks and they are not proud.” 

5. It is not I alone, but aU the Indian Chiefs that unanimously agree that 
Your Excellenoy’’s wise and broad policy has removed the darkness like the 
Sun that illumines the World. Your Excellency has in fact saved India from 
a great calamity like an experienced captain of a ship that saves her during a 
storm. Such statesmanship, I may be permitted to say, runs in Your Excel- 
lency’s family of which in India in general and Bhopal in particular has had 
experience a hundred years ago. 


6. Extract from the speech of Sis SigJmess the Maharaga of Baroda at the 
State banqmt on the ISth November 1909. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I rise now to propose the health of my illustrious 
guest, His Excellency the Viceroy. Two of His Excellency’s predecessors. 
Lord EufEerin and Lord Elgin, favoured us with their visits vsdthin my time, 
and as on those occasions I rejoice once more in according a cordial welcome to 
the august representative of the Eing-Emperor. Years have lapsed since the 
visits of the preceding Viceroys, many changes have taken place with the 
years, but the friendly relations of my State with the British Government 
remain unchanged, and the firm and unalterable loyalty of my house to the 
Brildsh Throne remains unshaken. Indeed the lapse of years has town our 
mutual relations yet closer. We form portions of ihe same great Empire. We 
are inspired by the same object, which is the preservation of peace and public 
tranqyollity, and we are animated by the same wish, which is the promotion of 
the progress, the prosperity and the happiness of the people. 

My Lord, it has always appeared to me that any true progress amn-ng the 
people must embrace their social and moral advancement, as weE as their 
material well-being. I think the true function of Government is not to stand 
entirefy aloof in these matters, but to keep pace with modem times’ and modem 
ideas. After all the masses are yet sunk in appalling ignorance, and they need 
our support, encouragement and help in effecting reforms. To minister to 
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social and moral advancement has always been the consideration and one of 
the duties of the sovereign in the East. I have myself sometimes been 
criticised for taking administrative action to correct social evils and religious 
abuses. So far, however, as one can judge from the results, my policy has 
met with some measure of success. In these and in all other matters of 
internal administration every Native State, in proportion as it enjoys liberty 
of action, grows in efficiency in securing the welfare of its subjects, and, 
therefore, in promoting general progress any curtailment of freedom in internal 
affairs lessens our sense of responsibility, and weakens our power for effecting 
improvement. Loyalty has always been considered in the East as one of the 
first virtues in a people. But loyalty, when merely sentimental, is of small 
value. It should be real, genuine, and active. To secure such loyalty there 
should be a community of interest between the subjects and the ruling power. 
The former should have a proper share in the administration of the country and 
should feel that the Government is their own. It is for this reason that I hail 
with pleasure those great measures of reform which Tour Excellency initiated 
and which His Majesty’s Government have accepted. These reforms will 
open out to the people of India a larger field of activity, and inspire them with 
a greater sense of responsibility in the performance of their civic duties, and 
future generations will recognise in these statesmanlike measures a forward 
step in the progress and advancement of the community under the rule of 
England. 

* **»««« 

I know full well the difficulties with which education is beset, difficulties 
which many are liable to ignore in their haste to achieve in a day those results 
which are attainable only by the patient and selfless work of generations. I 
would have my people learn that progress, to be real, must have its roots in 
themselves, that they must look to the orderly conduct of their lives, that it is 
probity, fair-mindedness, public spirit and loyalty to the State which make 
good citizens and that he who can subordinate his private interests to the com- 
mon weal, is he who is fitted for a voice in affairs of State. The truly educated 
will regard the personal liberty they enjoy as the most precious blessing of 
civilization, and their duties to the State as essential to their corporate existence. 

Those, on the other hand, who confound liberty with license, and seek to 
undermine authority, must be repressed with a firm hand, and not allowed to 
endanger the public tranquillity or general progress. These, my Lord, are md 
ideals of education and self-help. In all my endeavours to achieve progress any 
to make my subjects worthy citizens, I know that I can rely on Your Excel- 
lency’s support. I cordially acknowledge the ready assistance which my 
administration receives from Your Excellency’s Government, and as cordially 
I assure Your Excellency of my readiness to respond, within my power, to any 
call for co-operation with the Government of India. 

I desire, in conclusion, to express on behalf of the Maharani and of myself 
the gratification that we feel at Lady Minto’s visit to our capital, and I wish 
once more to offer to Her Ladyship and to Tour Excellency our heartiest wel- 
come. Our welcome, my Lord, is fraught with the most heartfelt gratitude that 
Providence has saved Tour Excellency from the dastardly attempt at outrage, 
of which the news has just reached us. 

I voice, my Lord, the feelings not only of myself and of my people, but also 
of the whole of India, in expressing, so far as words can express, our profound 
horror that such a crime coffid ever be thought of, much less attempted against 
one who is not only the representative of His Majesty, but alsq the truest Mend 
and benefactor of our country. 

««««** * 


7 . Extract from, the speech of Ehs Mighness the Maharaja of Mysore at 

the State banquet on the S5th Novetnber 1909. 
«»«»**« 

On such an occasion it is only fitting that I should touch briefly on public 
affairs which Your Excellency is directing with so firm and sympathetic a hand 

F 
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iThe fotu* years which have elapsed since you came to India have been years of 
strenuous work and grave anxiety, and the Government of India have had no 
light task in maintaining that law and order which have always been the watch- 
word of British Rule in India. The struggle has been a severe and protracted 
one, but there is every reason to hope that the tide has at last turned and 
that— thanks to the firmness and restraint of Tour Excellency’s Goveniment 
and to their statesmanlike foresight m recommending and obtaining for educated 
Irdians a larger share of representation, without at the same time relaxing 
their determination to suppress lawlessness— India may look forward to an em 
of peace and contentment. Excellency, the measures adopted bv the 

Government of India to maintain their authority have always bar! my sincere 
sympathy, and I am, and always have been, ready to co-operate to the utmost 
of my power in loyally supporting those measures. Tour Excellencv needs no 
assurance of my own loyalty to our beloved King-Emperor, and as regards mv 
people I take this opportunity of publicly expressing my conviction that thev 
do not forget the intimate associations of the past and are actuated bv nothin^ 
but friendly feehngs for the British race, and by loyalty and gratitude to thi 
Paramount Power. Happily, therefore, it has not been necessary for mv 
Goyeminent to adopt any repressive measures except to arm ourselves as a 
^tter of precaution, with powers against seditious writings in the pubHc nress 
These powers are, I fir^y beUeve, necessary. Their existence is in itself 
sufficient to keep m check the evil against which they are aimed, and I trust 
It may never be necessary to enforce them rigorously. But it is not onlv as a 
^ng and sympathetic Ruler that Tour ExceUency’s name wiU live in Indian 
History. I feel that I may ^eak in the name of my brother Chiefs in all 
Inffia when I say that Tour Excellency has established a pecuHar and sneci^ 
claim to our gratiitade and affection by the sympathy and consideration whi?h 
you havn shown both m word and deed in your poHcy towards Native States T 
pn say from my heart that we Chiefs respond most warmly to the generous and 
kmdly sentiments which Tour ExceUency has so frequently and eloqueX 
expressed towards us, and that we shaU ever cherish your memorv as one 2 
our tmest friends and sympathisers. I would also Hke to express on tffis 
occasion the deep horror and indignation which has been aroSsed aif o^i 
In^, and wluch is -aowhem stronger than in Mysore, at the dastardlv 
outrage recently attempted at Ahmedabad. We all shie the universi fS 
of thankfulness that your lives and persons were so mercifully protected. ^ 
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On the 3rd ISovemier, 1909, a State banqttet was held at Vdaipuru’n 
honour of S.is JSxcelleney the Viceroy and Lady Minto. j^ter the banquet 
His Highness the Maharana proposed the health of Their Excellencies, and 
the Viceroy replied as follows : — 

Tour Highness, — I have listened with sincere pleasure to the words you 
have addressed to me as the representative of the King-Emperor, and at the 
same time I am deeply grateful for the cordiality and magnificence of your 
welcome to Lady Minto, Lady Eileen and myself as your personal guests. I 
have some advantage over my predecessors in that I think they each of them 
met Your Highness for the first time on their visits to your State, whereas I 
have had the good fortune to renew the acquaintance I was so glad to make at 
Dehra Dun last spring. 

It is delightful to be here at last — say at last, because I can assure Your 
Highness I had hoped to propose this visit to you long ago if circumstances had 
permitted it. 

It is delightful to have wandered along the battlements and amongst the 
ruins of Chitor, full of the romance of an historic past and of the memories of 
the brave deeds of Hajput warriors and the heroic self-sacrifice of Hajput 
Princesses and to find oneself in the midst of the hills and lakes of your beauti- 
ful IJdaipur, all the more so at a time when, as Your Highness tells me the 
blessings of rain have raised the spirits of your people and when the land is 
full of future promise. 

Tour Highness has alluded to the anxieties with which I have been 
confronted during my period of ofllce, to the attempts which have been made 
to misrepresent the intentions of British administration and to the dastardly 
crimes which have been committed under the plea of political necessity, and 
which have aroused the detestation of the people of India against their perpe- 
trators. I trust, however, that as Your Highness has said the skies of India are 
beginning to clear and the dark clouds to pass away. I am glad to know that 
loyal Eajputana has been free from the poison which has been scattered else- 
where, and that the ruling Chiefs of India, by the precautions they have taken 
to bar the entrance of sedition into their possessions, have added still further to 
the many proofs they have given in past years of their devotion and loyalty to 
the Crown. 

They have shown their determination to safeguard and maintain that 
identity of interests between the Imperial Government and themselves, upon 
the mutual recognition of which the future history of India will be so largely 
moulded. 

They have not hesitated manfully to proclaim their loyalty in times of 
trouble, and they have contributed to the military strength of their country 
that splendid body of Imperial Service Troops, which is sufficient evidence 
to the world that they realise all that solidarity of Empire implies. 

I congratulate Tour Highness on the inauguration of a squadron of 
Imperial Service Cavalry, and though Tour Highness may possibly have 
experienced the usual difficulties in the organisation of a new corps, I am 
convinced that when it has been fully formed it will uphold the best traditions 
of your warlike ancestors. Tour Highness may rest assured that the many 
loyal indications the ruling Chiefs of India have given of their eagerness to 
support the Supreme Government have not only been warmly appreciated but 
have done much to shape the policy of that Government and of its officers in 
their relations to Native States. 

It is sometimes asked by ruling Chiefs as well as by the public in India 
and in Europe what our policy towards Native States is. 

I can only teU you that the basis of that policy was laid down in Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858 and repeated in the Coronation message of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. In 1858 Queen Victoria addressed the Princes 
of India as follows : — “ We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India 
that aE Treaties and engagements made with them by, or under the authority 
of, the Hon’ble East India Company are by us accepted and wiE be 
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scrupulotisly observed ; and we look for the like observance on their part. We 
desire no extension of our present territorial possessions ; and while we will 
admit no aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be attempted with 
impunity, we diall sanction no encroachments on those of others. W e shall 
respect the rights, dignity, and honour of Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and 
that social advancement which can only be secured by internal peace and good 
government.” And 44 years later the Eling-Emperor wrote “ To all my 
Peudatories and subjects throughout India I renew the assurance of my_ regard 
for their liberties, of respect for their dignities and rights, of interest in their 
advancement, and of devotion to their welfare, which are the supreme aim and 
object of my rule, and which, under the blessing of Almighty God, will lead 
to the increasing prosperity of my Indian Empire, and the greater happiness 
of its people.” In pursuance of these pledges our policy is with rare exceptions 
one of non-interference in the internal affairs of Native States. But in 
guaranteeing their internal independence, and in undertaking their protection 
against external aggression, it naturally follows that the Imperial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility for the general soundness of their 
admi nistration and would not consent to incur the reproach of being an indirect 
instrument of misrule. There are also certain matters in which it is necessary 
for the Government of India to safeguard the interests of the community as a 
whole as weU as those of the Paramount Pouter, such as railways, telegraphs, 
and other services of an Imperial character. But the relationi^p of the 
Supreme Government to the States is one of suzerainty. 

Tour EQghness mil, I know, recognise the difOlculty that must exist in 
adhering to an uniform policy ovring to the varying conditions of different 
States. It is this diversity of conditions which renders so dangerous any 
attempt at complete uniformity and subservience to precedent. I have there- 
fore made it a rule to avoid as far as possible the issue of general instructions 
and have endeavoured to deal with questions as they arose with reference to 
existing treaties, the merits of each case; local conditions, antecedent circum- 
stances, and the particular stage of development, feudal and constitutional, of 
individual principalities. 

In a word, the, object of my Government has been to interpret the pro- 
nouncement of two successive Sovereigns*' as inculcating — ^in accordance with 
the eloquent words of His B.oyal Highness the Prince of "Wales in his speech 
at the Guildhall after his return from India— a more sympathetic and therefore 
a more elastic policy. The foundation stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial Government and Barbars 
and the minimum of interference with the latter in their own affairs. 

I have always been opposed to anything like pressure on Darbars with a 
view to introducing Briti^ methods of administration, — I have preferred that 
reforms should emanate from the Barbars themselves, and grow up in harmony 
■with the traditions of the State. It is easy to overestimate the value of 
administrative efficiency — ^it is not the only object to aim at, though the 
encouragement of it must be attractive to keen and able Political Officers, and 
it is not unnatural that the temptation to further it daould for example appeal 
strongly to those who are temporarily in charge of the administration of a 
State during a minority, whether they are in sole charge or associated wdth a 
State Oouncff. Their position is a difficvdt one — ^it is one of peculiar trust— 
and though abt^es and corruption must of course as far as possible be corrected, 
I cannot but think that PoHtLcaJ Officers -will do wisely to accept the general 
system of administration to which the Chief and his people have been aocuS">» 
tomed. The methods sanctioned by tradition in States are usually well adapted 
to the needs and relation^ of the ruler and his people. The loyalty of the latter 
to the former is generajl;^ a personal loyalty, which administrative efficiency, if 
Cdrrisd out on lines unsiuted to local conditions, would lessen or impair.. 

I can assure Political Officers I am i^eaking in no spirit of critioism* No 
one has a greater admiration of their services than I have. I bdieve that 
they themselves very fully recognise that the necessities of the times have* 
gomewhat changed* I believe t&it they will agree with me. I know that they 



■will loyally endeavour to carry out my views. My aim and object will be, as 
it has always been, to assist them, but I would impress upon them that they 
are not only the mouthpiece of Government and the custodian of imperial 
policy, but that I look to them also to interpret the sentiments and aspirations 
of the Darbars. It is upon the tactful ful&ment of their dual functions that 
the Supreme Government and Chiefs must mutually rely. It is upon the 
harmonious co-operation of Indian Princes and Political Officers that so much 
depends— co-operation which must increase in value as communications develop 
and new ideas gain ground. We are at the commencement of a new era of 
thought in India. We shall have many new problems to face as years go on, 
problems surrounded with difficulties and anxieties, in the solution of which 
I trust that the ruling Chiefs of India will ever bear in mind that the intere<4ts 
of themselves and their people are identical with those of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. 

Tour Highness, I shall always look back upon my visit to Udaipur with 
many recollections of your magnificent hospitality, the romantic traditions of 
Rajputana and the enchantment of the palaces, lakes and islands of Mewar. 
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